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THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Amon the many surprising things connected with that mystery, the 
Italian war of 1859, not the least curious was the certainty the French en- 
tertained that they would thrash the Austrians wherever they met them; 
and the result justified their confidence. We had been told that the reforms 
introduced into the Austrian army since 1852 had rendered it the finest 
in the world, and we knew, too, that the material was excellent. How, 
then, to account for Magenta and Solferino? We will do our best to 
solve the problem. 

It is a favourite theory, now-a-days, that numbers decide, and in war, 
where so much depends on the physical resources of the combatants, such 
a statement would appear conclusive. We, however, taught by recent 
experience, prefer to say that numbers deceive. Take the Crimean war, 
for instance: we were told by Haxthausen and other competent autho- 
rities, that the Russian army amounted to 1,250,000 men. Yet there 
were never more than 200,000 concentrated in the Crimea, and within 
twelve months of the commencement of hostilities the recruiting had 
risen to thirteen per thousand. And even assuming that the Russians 
had a million of fighting men at one time, we must remember that they 
lost during the war one-fourth of that number, in fighting, by disease, 
and on the march, or more than the four allies did. What use, then, are 
a million of warriors if they are thrice decimated during two years ? 

Or, take another example. From a recently published official state- 
ment we learn that Austria has 743,783 men, and 139,538 horses ; 
France 595,785 soldiers, and 144,726 horses and mules. Hence, France 
has nearly 150,000 less soldiers than Austria, and probably her cavalry 
is weaker. But where was the numerical difference between the two 
armies that lately fought on the plains of Lombardy ? Austria has more 
men at her disposal than France, who, however, was aided by the Pied- 
montese and the free corps. The latter, possibly, saved a third action 
between the Po and Mincio, but who can doubt that the French could 
have fought another Magenta or Solferino on their own account ? 
Figures, then, are of no use in military statistics. 

Or, take a more striking example still. England, in an offensive war, 
has at the most 110,000 infantry, 11,090 cavalry, 300 guns, and about 
2000 engineers. Even then every available man would have to be drawa 
home from the colonies. But England never had 120,000 disposable 
troops in the Peninsula to contend against the 300,000 laurel-crowned 
French: not even at Waterloo had we such a number. Sir John Bur- 
goyne has lately told us that we could not concentrate more than 60,000 
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men on the south coast, and that our fleet, owing to its dispersion, 
could not prevent a French invasion, for the Channel would be in the 
ssion of the French for a month or six weeks. What, then, can 
prevent the conquest of England ? 60,000 men could not withstand 
150,000, and the obstacles on the road from the coast to London would 
be scattered like chaff before the wind. And yet who of us fears a per- 
manent occupation of England by the French? We possess resources 
not taken into calculation by military statisticians, but which enable us 
to sleep comfortably in our beds even when the wind blows direct from 
Cherbourg. 
But let us dive a little deeper into these statistics, and consider the 
roportional strength of the various arms in the continental armies. 
Per aps the key for these difficulties may be found here. France and 
Prussia have a Guard, Austria none, but there is a vast difference in their 
constitution in the two first-named countries. In Prussia the Guard, con- 
sisting of 14,000 men, is no better than the line, but the case is different 
in France. Here the Guard is composed of the élite of all the regiments, 
and is formed of tried troops, and is a political rather than a military 
corps, intended from the outset for the personal protection of the em- 
peror. Through the favour he shows them, Napoleon III. has attached 
to himself a pretorian guard amounting to 64,000 men! 

Examining the infantry of the French army, we find it comprises no 
less than 53,445 light infantry (Chasseurs, Zouaves, light African in- 
fantry, or Turcos), the whole infantry amounting to 359,352 men. 
Austria has 519,576 infantry, of whom the light infantry (Borderers, 
Tyrolese, and other rifles) amount to 89,800, and the special corps of 
rifles to034,340. 

In cavalry Austria is superior to France both in numbers and the 
value of the troops. While the light cavalry of France amount to 34,725, 
Austria possesses 53,162, although the disproportion is nearly balanced 
in the heavy cavalry. The French are notoriously poor horsemen ; their 
horses are nearly all small, with the exception of the Norman, while 

ming horses is by no means a favourite performance with your thorough 
Frenchman. ‘The men, however, are most carefully taught their exer- 
cise. Under the present government of France, great efforts have been 
made to improve this arm, although the cavalry did not do anything 
in the Crimean war, and were slightly available in Italy. Probably 
Napoleon III. only thinks of maintaining the equilibrium of all arms in 
the organisation of his army ; perhaps, too, he has an eye to improving 
the breed of horses in France. The Austrian cavalry has hitherto been 
regarded as the finest in the world, and the horseman’s song from Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp is in reality the Austrian Marseillaise. The nobility of 
Europe, who are so proud of wearing the Austrian tunic, must be well 
mounted, and ride to death with all possible advantages. It is not by 
accident that the Emperor Francis Joseph is considered one of the best 
riders in Europe. The heavy Cuirassier horses are bred in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and also a few in Styria and Carinthia, and the horseman 
who mounts them comes from the same provinces. The light cavalry of 
the Austrians is quite unsurpassable ; it possesses two specialities which 
cannot be found elsewhere—namely, Gallician riders on Polish horses for 
the Lancer regiments, and Hungarian Hussars on Transylvanian, Magyar, 
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and Moldavian horses. What Austria is without her Hungarian cavalry 
was seen in 1848 and 1849, and it is a public secret that the many 
Austrian prisoners in 1859 were not all the honest product of fighting. 
Austria performed none of her old cavalry marvels in the last war, 
and this circumstance, apart from all desertion, gives occasion for serious 


' thought. If the Eastern war had not been broken off, but honestly em- 


ployed for the liberation of nationalities—in other words, had Austria 
attacked Russia, her cavalry would have found itself on the right terrain, 
and the German heavy cavalry would have ridden down the Russian 
Guards, and the Hussars scattered the Cossacks. Cavalry actions re- 
quire the enormous plains of Hungary, Wallachia, and Poland; in 
Western Europe, even on level ground, the cultivation, hedges, and 
ditches, prevent the employment of heavy masses of cavalry. 

The Prussian cavalry is the worst on the Continent: owing to the 
saving system, in case of a war breaking out, it is calculated that Prussia 
would have to procure 84,000 horses, which would be an enormous ex- 
pense. Under existing circumstances we presume that Prussia will em- 
ploy her utmost energies to make up the deficiency. 

urning to the artillery, we find that France has 56,662 men, with 
87,761 horses, and 197 batteries of 1182 guns can be taken into the 
field. Austria has 55,297 men, with 29,944 horses, and, in a war, 168 
batteries, of 1344 guns, with 20 rocket batteries, can be sent into the 
field. But the French artillery has been reformed, and the “ rifled 
cannon,” on every occasion, proved the ruin of the Austrians. A 
4-pounder gun has now a very different signification from what it had 
formerly: at Solferino the balls tore through the first and second lines, 
and produced greater destruction among the reserves than in the front ! 
That the Austrians held their ground through a long summer day, speaks 
highly in their favour; and, as in any future war every army will have 
rifled guns, an entire change in the tactics and formation of line must be 
introduced. Finally, comparing the engineer corps of the two armies, 
we find that, while France has 22,272 men, with 12,485 horses, Austria 
has 41,260 men, and 28,490 horses. 

We have learned from the above details that France not merely main- 
tains her army at the correct strength and efficiency, but that the various 
arms stand in a proper proportion to each other. The defects entailed 
by Guards or privileged troops are removed by the selection of the men 
and their employment: the light infantry form one-seventh of the 
infantry : the cavalry has been strengthened, in readiness for any enemy : 
the artillery is above all praise, and for the moment has been rendered 
invincible by the new inventions: the engineers, the soul of an army in 
the field, are excellent ; while the transport is ample and always mobile. 

If, then, we compare the achievements of the Austrian army with those 
of the French in the Italian war, we find, after allowing for the relative 
want of value of cavalry in more recent times, no other visible advantage 
in favour of France than the new artillery. Taking this, however, at its 
utmost value, as Solferino taught us, we have riddles enough still left to 
solve. Such are the direction of the campaign on both sides, the ra- 
pidity of the French blows, the timid retreat of the Austrians, and the 
consequences of all French victories, which went far beyond the military 
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result. What is it, in a word, that ensures the French army the victory 
in the first campaign ? 

We can pass over the nourishment of the troops in the field and the 
ambulances, for in both respects the advantage was on the side of the 
Austrians. They were at home: Piedmont had enough to do to support 
her own army, and a large portion of the country on the right bank of 
the Ticino was ravaged by Gyulai. The French army made up for this 
by its excellent administration, and the army bakery was the object of 
general admiration, for it kept up life and strength in the French army, 
for on bread and coffee it will fight half a campaign. 

Since Austria commenced her system of centralisation in 1850, most 
important reforms have certainly been introduced into the army ; scarce 
a month passed without something being done to improve one or the 
other arm; but, for all that, the Austrian army suffers radically from the 
vices of tradition. We are only alluding here to the material arrange- 
ments, which, however, soon exercise a reaction on the moral. Thus 
the Austrian system of carrying the baggage is marvellously clumsy, and 
impedes the free movement of the men. Each battalion has thirty-eight 
baggage-waggons, and soldiers are told off as escort in enormous numbers. 
In France the transport system is independent, and not one-fourth so 
many men are taken away from the line for escort duty. 

No less injurious is the size of the sub-divisions and the paucity of off- 
cers. In Austria, the company is composed of 220 men with 4 officers ; 
in France and England, the companies are reduced to 120 and 110 men, 
after the model of the old Roman century, which was the result of true 
military instinct. The same force which in Austria is commanded by 
4 field-officers and 32 subalterns, has in France 1 general officer, 8 field- 
officers, and 44 subalterns. In an army, however, officers represent the 
nervous system; the more widely they spread the more active the 
organism will become. Now, too, when they are ordered to march at 
the head of the column, and form a target for the enemy, their value and 
the importance of their numbers have greatly increased. While during 
the wars of the first Napoleon the cry was to spare the officers, as 7 
thought and cared for the rank and file, the democratic spirit, whic 
has cautiously retreated from political life, is so developed among the 
“saviours of order,’ that in an attack or in storming a fortress the 
officers must be to the front. As they receive higher pay and better 
food, they are expected to expose themselves before the rank and file. 
Every one will remember how the English officers fell in the Crimea, even 
more than the French, because they were more numerous in proportion 
to the privates, while the French tirailleurs in every engagement picked 
off the Russian officers, and rejoiced to see the men standing like a flock 
of sheep that had lost their shepherd. The French officers, too, fell in 
large numbers in every affair, but the men did not feel their loss. In 
spite of the severe discipline maintained in Africa, every soldier is taught 
from the beginning to become independent. He not only knows how to 
use his weapon, but can command, if the occasion arise. The sergeant 
will take the captain’s place, the corporal or the private can lead the com- 
pany in case of need, and, though it may not be exactly according to 

ulations, he gets on somehow. Even when drilling, the recruit is en- 


' trusted with the command, and the peasant lad, who sees a hundred of 
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his fellows obeying his orders, naturally feels something rattling in his 
knapsack, and that something is the celebrated marshal’s baton. 

Every observer must admire the remarkable aptitude of the French 
soldiers. It may be partly in the blood, but it is also developed and 
trained. A French officer throws out a picket of twenty men, simply 
telling them to “look out.” They at once appoint their vedettes, 
organise the day and night service, and do their duty. The ideal of the 
“stupid” soldier, whom martinets so much admire, is the Russian sentry, 
who, standing on guard by the Neva, kept his post till the water rose to 
his neck. A French sentry would have run off to fetch help to save 
other victims. This mer | of discipline the Czar decorated; but in 
France he would have been laughed at. Anecdotes are not always true, but 
they are often characteristic ; thus, an Austrian is on guard, and a passing 
comrade lays a burning fusee on his hand, on which the sentry says, 
“T’]l let it lie there till the lieutenant comes.” In higher spheres the 
rule is: the subaltern must do nothing without the formal direction of 
his general, no matter what may have occurred between the order and its 
execution, or, even if at the decisive moment it be utter nonsense. The 
French subaltern acts at the given moment on his own inspiration, and 
so it is up to the commander of the corps d’armée. A French officer, if 
defeated, feels that his responsibility is not covered by an order; the 
commissary of the republic, who formerly drove the French generals to 
victory, is now present in the breast of every commanding officer. It 
availed Marshal Canrobert little when he asserted, after Solferino, that 
he was compelled to cover the extreme right ; Marshal Niel asked him, 
very sharply, whether a marshal of France must not hasten to the aid of 
a general of division, and Niel gained his cause in the opinion of the 
army ; the emperor himself found it necessary to put down the dispute, 
in order to save Canrobert. It is well known that General Macmahon 
had been ordered to advance into Lombardy, above Magenta, when the 
fearful cannonade made him hesitate. In spite of all orders he altered 
his line of march, reached the battle-field, and gained the action—by in- 
subordination. He became marshal and duke, but, to appease his mili- 
tary conscience, he wrote to General Changarnier at Malines, and asked 
his old commander’s opinion. Changarnier replied in the most polite 
manner, that Macmahon had committed one of those errors which covered 
himself and the French army with glory. How paltry, on the other 
hand, was the report of Field-Marshal Gyulai, who accused two corps 
d’armée of retiring too far from Magenta, and thus preventing him re- 
newing the action early the next morning. On the French side we find 
victory, in spite of orders ; on the Austrian, defeat, which is ascribed to 
insubordination ! 

The defective aptitude of the Austrian soldiers cannot be explained 
by the limited time of service. The Austrian conscripts are enrolled for 
eight years, the French for seven, and, if we assume that the four years 
which the French soldier passes with his regiment are sufficient to form a 
soldier, the Austrians certainly do not want for time. No, they have 
ample time and plenty of reforms; but the object sought is to produce 
automata, and not men who think for themselves—an army ready for 
action, but possessing no nerves; a huge army, in a word, but lacking that 
autonomy of the true soldier, which only needs to be kept in check by 
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the genius of the commander. The present government of France, per- 
haps, hazards everything with an army created for an epoch that can never 
return ; for this army, without the “little corporal,” is an anachronism 
—there is no space for it in the world; but Austria has committed a 
fearful error, and exhausted her finances for a century, in striving after 
the impossible. She proposed to have an army like France, without 
going through the French revolution ; for, if everything connected with 
1789 has been trodden under foot—and it is absurd to think that 
Napoleon III. takes the “ principles of 1789” as his guiding star—still, 
these principles have a deep hold of the French nation, and will survive 
in the army, no matter who the ruler may be. 

The Austrian army, like the French, is the produce of conscription : 
hence the difference will not be found in the origin of the two armies. In 
Austria there are exemptions, in France none. But though the common 
Frenchman calls this institution “l’impét du sang,” he is consoled, not 
only by its universal application, but also by his own martial nature, for 
so soon as a Frenchman has put on uniform, he becomes a different man ; 
and lastly, by the present prospects of continued warfare, which give him 
a chance of getting on. 

An army of 100,000 men, trained for seven to eight years, is in- 
dubitably a most important factor in war. It is admirably suited for 
offensive operations, while the defence of the country may be left to the 
militia. So long, however, as the French army is free from all pedantry, 
as at present, it must infallibly defeat an equal force of Austrians. Just 
look at an Austrian going into action: buttoned up from head to foot, 
with the monstrous shako on his head, the loaded knapsack on his back, 
aud above all the camp-kettle. Dante, in his Inferno, never iavented a 
greater refinement of cruelty than this Austrian cooking apparatus behind 
an empty stomach. On the day after Magenta, the French found entire 
magazines filled with shakos, knapsacks, brushes, &c., the very things 
which prevented the enemy fighting. It was a cruel jest: the Austrians 
had emancipated themselves! The Frenchman understands this difficulty : 
he must have eaten and drunk before he goes into fire. Even if surprised, 
he goes on eating and drinking ; for cannot he make up for it afterwards ? 
A cup of coffee and a biscuit are sufticient—Masséna fed his troops for a 
fortnight on biscuit—and then the men go under fire. If the affair is 
hurried, the order is issued, ‘‘ Remove the knapsacks!” A small guard is 
sufficient to protect the baggage. If the march be a long one, there are 

-horses, for men are not beasts of burden. The shako is not 
taken into the field, but is left in the garrison, for the battle is not a 
parade. The African officers did not wear epaulettes in Italy, but merely 
narrow stripes on the arm and the cap ; for officers are picked off quite 
enough without their distinguishing marks. And thus the active, unim- 
peded Frenchman rushes into action, just as if it were a party of pleasure. 
And we do not refer here merely to Zouaves and Turcos. 

The campaign of 1859 fully evidenced the care Napoleon devoted to 
his army. Officers and men had positively no change of garment, except- 
ing a second pair of boots. No one was allowed to take his full dress 
uniform into the field: all superfluities were packed up and left in the 
chief depot at Genoa. The officers had to carry their own cloaks rolled 
up, and a bag of provisions calculated for one day. The soldier’s knap- 
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sack was reduced to the lowest weight: hence he was enabled to carry 
food for several days. The troops also carried their small “ tentes 
d’abri.’’ As for the officers, they were ordered to seek shelter from the 
rain, which would have been very annoying with no change of dress, in 
the houses nearest the encamping-ground. If the army were compelled 
to camp out far from all buildings, then the officers were supplied with 
marquees, carried for the purpose on baggage-waggons. 

In the Austrian army the private was terribly overladen, and was 
naturally sooner fati than the Frenchman. At a later period of the 
campaign, regulations were introduced that the soldiers should be relieved 
of their superfluous baggage, which was carried after them in carts. But 
this was a very different thing from having it taken to the depdt. By 
their measures, the French entirely freed themselves from all superfluities, 
while the Austrians were just as much impeded as before. We must also 
mention that the French often laid aside their knapsacks in action to be 
unimpeded. This is especially alluded to in Maréchal Baraguay d’Hilliers’s 
report of the battle of Melignano. ‘This is only advisable when troops 
take an attacking position and feel certain of victory. 

The French commissariat was always in excellent order, while that of 
the Austrians was too often defective. It is true that the Frenchman is 
more able to help himself than is the Austrian : nor can it be denied that 
the French had so far the advantage that they were received as friends by 
the population of the country. Still a great deal depended on the general 
arrangements for rationing the troops in both armies. 

Among these we reckon as the first the introduction in the French 
army of coffee as the regular beverage. A few cups of coffee are soon 
got ready. Even if a soldier has to start at two or three o’clock in the 
morning, he always has time to boil the coffee-pot, and, thus refreshed, is 
far superior to the man fighting on an empty stomach. Then it was most 
valuable that the French, by getting rid of all unnecessary articles, ob- 
tained more space for carrying provisions. We must also add that Napo- 
leon spared no expense in supplying his troops with rations, and every- 
thing can be obtained for money in Upper Italy. Of course it can 
had for nothing, too; but money is very useful, for, by its help, what is 
required is had at the right place and the right time, and there is no 
occasion to send out large foraging parties, as must ever be the case when 
there is a desire to save money. 

As for the evolutions of the two armies, they were nearly the same, 
however much may be said to the contrary. The only distinction was 
that the French were always the assailants, while the Austrians, trusting 
in the superiority of good firing, stood on the defensive, till they were 
compelled to fall back into another position. 

A great evil in the Austrian army is the variety of nationalities and 
languages. The few words of German required for drill are learned by 
heart and understood, and the officers are bound to speak the imperial 
language. But in the heat of action things may occur which are not 
contained in the regulations: troops come together who have never been 
drilled together, and a Babel-like confusion often arises. France, on the 
contrary, forms a homogeneous nation ; the language is the same throughs 
out the army, aud, though the Basque peasant may not understand the 
Alsatian, or both the Breton, their sons all speak the same written 
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French more or less correctly, and can impart their views and suppo- 
sitions to each other. 

The Austrian corps of officers destroys all claims to a national army ; 
the “‘emperor’s coat” is not national, for it is worn by a number of non- 
Austrians and foreigners from every country. This Austrian corps is 
indubitably most respectable: the closest friendship exists among the 
officers of the same rank, but such officers cannot possibly achieve those 
marvels which destroy all strategic combinations, and they cannot hold 
their own against the first generals of the age, with young recruits and 
volunteers, as the French did in the revolutionary campaigns. All the 
French officers are born in France; the foreign legion is only em- 
ployed abroad, and there is no difference of rank. The French corps of 
officers, we grant, is not so comme il faut as the Austrian or Prussian, 
and the uniform does not give the entrée to society as in those two 
countries. But this is easily understood when we remember that French 
officers are not drawn exclusively from military schools, but many ascend 
from the ranks of the non-commissioned. This may not be so agreeable, 
but is decidedly more practical. In peace one-third of the officers are 
taken from the ranks, but in war the proportion grows much larger. 
In France, owing to the thoroughly democratic advancement, every war 
finds its loudest and most energetic supporters in the army itself, and 
the corps of non-commissioned officers spread the propaganda of glory as 
successfully as ever a monastic order carried on the work of conversion. 
Their argument runs as follows: ‘Of course we shall distinguish our- 
selves: let us loose on the Russian or the Austrian! We are sure of a 
lieutenancy, and then comes the captaincy.” The captain is generally the 
highest grade reached by the great mass; but the leader of a company 
is after all a lord and master, a small tyrant and Napoleon; and then 
who knows? if a man has sense enough to be a captain, he is good 
enough for a lieutenant-colonel or colonel: Sergeant Junot became 
Duc d Abrantés; Ney, Prince de la Moskova. Even the little Emperor 
began as a lieutenant. The government is very careful not to disturb or 
lessen this ambition ; it knows very well that the great prizes are rarely 
in the reach of the rank and file; that most distinguished service must be 
done ere the former non-commissioned can become a field-officer ; but, in 
the mean while, the theoretically educated captains are promoted. There 
is nO seniority, and no one has a right to grumble. The French army 
counts more young generals than any other European force: it was so 
under the first Napoleon, under Louis Philippe, and is so still. Here we 
do not find, as in other countries, young soldiers and old generals ; no 
Austrian Supreme Council of War interferes here. Hence it comes that 
the French lieutenant is a captain of a company at the age of thirty, 
and that the French general of brigade is rarely over forty-five, the 
pa of division over fifty, years of age. By the time a man is forty, 

e must be a chef de bataillon, or there is something wrong. 

The French officer is ever on the move; he is attached to nothing ; 
no silken or other bonds fetter him; like a priest of the Catholic Church 
he stands above all civil and social ties; he lives in a modest room near 
the barracks; his library consists of the regulations, his wardrobe of his 
uniform, and he has rarely a suit of mufti; he has two shirts for a change, 
and six are regarded as evidence of luxurious habits. He has no wife 
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or betrothed, merely a chére amie, who changes with the garrison. He 
receives marching orders, in half an hour his small trunk is on the 
baggage-waggon, and he carries off with him parish, country, relation- 
ship, friendship, love, and family. He whistles cheerfully, for all his 
cares are buried, all his debts wiped out; he will pay them if he return 
as a captain or colonel : if he does not come back, he has a full discharge. 
Up to the colonel the pay is small, and why may not a man become a 

eneral, for are there not five hundred and twenty-six generals in France ? 

The French regiments are eternally on the move ; France and Northern 
Africa are their garrison; recently they have not even been placed in 
barracks, but form camps, as at Helfaut and Chilons. They migrate from 
France to Algeria, from Algeria to Constantinople, Varna, Sebastopol, 
Turin, Genoa, Rome, ever ready for fighting, ever well disciplined. If 
no European great power deserves a lesson, there are the Kabyles, or the 
predatory mountaineers demand punishment. Besides, the earth is large, 
civilisation must be conveyed to China, Christianity protected in Cochin 
China and Anam. Only the Imperial Guard remains permanently 
formed in divisions and brigades, all the others are made up on taking 
the field. The war ministry at Paris sends out its orders by telegraph, 
and every possible combination is arranged in a second. No one can say 
whether the French army is on a peace or war establishment, or calculate 
how strong that army may be in a week. The furlough granted the 
reserves is arbitrary and varying ; the creation of the 9th company to each 
battalion, or of the 4th battalion of 9 companies to each regiment (as b 
ordonnance of September 8th, 1841), would raise the effective stren 
of the 102 permanent regiments either to 10,000 officers and 318,000 
men, or to 13,000 officers and 401,400 men. What hinders the sudden 
formation of a 4th and 5th Zouave regiment, or a 3rd and 4th regiment 
of the foreign legion ? Of the 140,000 normal recruits annually supplied 
by France, only 80,000 to 100,000 are usually called in, but the rest 
are held at disposition, and the conscripts of the next year can be even 
called out in case of emergency. The first Napoleon, we allow, exhausted 
France by this manceuvre ; but it took a long time, and the Frenchman 
is navet & warlike. He has, too, a very short memory : the first Na 
leon depopulated the country and decimated the peasantry—a generation 
later, and his nephew was made emperor by the French peasantry. At 
the beginning of 1859 there was a good deal of argument as to whether 
the French army were on a war footing. The imperialist organs of the 
French press declared that no preparations were made. Suppose we 
allow this, what follows? In a second, 100,000 French were in Italy ! 
Hence, the French army is ever in readiness, and a peace establishment 
is absolutely impossible for all European armies so long as the empire 
endures ! 

When the drum is heard, when the trumpet brays, and the cry is 
raised to fight for the honour and glory of France, a strange excitement 
seizes on the nation, a fanaticism unknown to the rest of Europe, and 
which is only found in the English navy. The diplomatic disputes may 
be regarded coldly, the prospect of war may fill all civil classes with un- 
easy apprehensions, or the declaration of war be greeted by a fall on the 
Exchange. Relying on his non-commissioned officers and lieutenants, 
the “ true nobility of the nation,” the supreme commander declares, 
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‘‘ Mon peuple sera toujours content, lorsque je Je serai;” or he accuses 
the “pékins’’ contemptuously of being actuated by paltry feelings. 
Then the armed population rattle their muskets and clang their arms 
together, just as at the period of the fields of March and May, when 
the Burgundians or Lombards raised the Lord of the Army on their 
shields. 

There are in the French army, as in the nation, political parties, 
Orleanists, legitimists, and republicans. Bosquet was a republican, and 
made his entire division vote against the decennial presidency; Pelissier 
was an Orleanist of the school of Marshal Bugeaud, while Marshal Mac- 
mahon is suspected of legitimist tendencies. But whea Phonneur et la 
gloire de l’armée Frangaise are periled, each becomes before all a French- 
man and a soldier. Bosquet turned the tide of victory at the Alma, 
Pelissier stormed the Malakhoff, Macmahon saved the empire and the 
emperor at Magenta. In the excitement of war, politics disappear out of 
range, and the most equivocal Cesar is blindly followed by the army so 
long as he is not personally a coward. Jests, irony, biting satire, epi- 
grams, all are allowed, so lo as the soldier does his duty—that is, re- 
mains staunch to his flag. On the morning of the 8th September, 1855, 
the bands played “ Partant pour la Syrie;” the regiments did not stir, 
while rose from the ranks the melody, “ Allons, enfans de la patrie!” 
Louder grew the song: the band was infected, and returned from “ Syrie” 
to “la Patrie;” the columns started, and the Marseillaise and the band 
of death forced their way together through the suffoeating powder smoke: 
it was the knell of the Ranlen fortress. The French leaders are all like 
Julius Cesar, who was also the constant object of malice and sarcasm. 
Without this liberty there would be no Ceasar, and no French com- 
mander-in-chief. ‘“‘ Maechum calvum adducimus” the Roman legions sang 
when they brought back the general to the eternal city. ‘ Partant pour 
la Syrie,” that sickly sentimentality of Queen Hortense, has almost dis- 
— from the repertory of the army, and in the Italian campaign 

e storm-song of the Revolution was officially restored. 

The insubordination of the French soldiers increases as we ascend from 
the line to the élite troops. ‘The Zouave is the best-known type in recent 
war history, and threatens to attain the proportions of a myth. The mere 
idea of being opposed to a Zouave excites horror in certain spheres. The 
Zouaves were originally Northern Africans in the national costume, and 
forming a light and daring infantry ; the costume has been retained, but 
well-known European faces are found wearing it— Parisian gamins, vaga- 
bond Belgians, and roving Germans. In addition to the Zouaves of the 
Guard, there are now three entire regiments of this corps of vengeance. 
Their very convenient, tasteful uniform renders them remarkably mobile ; 
there are few young men among them, and they attack with an ardour 
which soon disturbs the equanimity of an Austrian regular: their appear- 
ance is in itself startling. But this effect would scarcely endure to a second 
campaign. Men grow used in the end to Lucifer himself. The Zouaves 
attack very resolutely with the bayonet, but are not trained especially to 
its use, like the Prussians and Belgians, and they are not remarkable for 
their correctness of fire. Their great virtue is that no ground is inacces- 
sible to them, so that “ naturally fortified positions” are their favourite 
point of attack. The Turcos, or, properly, tirailleurs indigénes, are re- 
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cruited among the Kabylés, Moors, and negroes ; they crawl up to the 
enemy, get into his ranks, and theu rise with a hoarse yell, while — 
away right and left. Sentries and vedettes have to be on their gu 
against these monsters, for they creep close up to them. We cannot 
venture to describe their conduct after victory; they are brutes; and 
when Count Cavour denounced the conduct of Field-Marshal Urban to 
Europe, the Austrians might certainly have retaliated by complaining of 
these Turcos being introduced into European warfare. Every moral 
feeling of the Western nations would have been outraged, and Napo- 
leon III. would have refrained from importing liberty into Italy by the 
aid of these sons of Gomorrah. But where could we find the slightest 
energy in the presiding councils of the Austrians P 

The Zouaves are wild and reckless, but erally good tempered, 
jovial, and humorous. They are never accused of cruelty, but they have 
certainly not studied the civil code of France. They ‘he animals like 
children, and they bring home cats from the field of battle, which sit on 
their shoulders at reviews. They brought as spolia opima from Solferino 
a fowl, which appeared in the triumphal procession. They possess to an 
eminent degree the Janissary arrogance; they hold that a sultan only 
exists Zouavorum gratia, and when they grow tired of staying at home, 
Napoleon III. must make haste to begin war. In their barracks at Paris 
they lead a careless life, and trouble themselves about nobody. We have 
been assured that, even after Sebastopol, the health of the Emperor 
Napoleon was proposed among them, with this remark: “ A la santé du 
vieux, pas de celui-ci!” And when they were told that strangers might be 
compromised, they declared, iashindhe, that they had their own sent 
at the door, and without their will, no one, not even Napoleon himself, 
could enter. Whether Magenta and Solferino produced any change in 
their sentiments, is more than we can say. 

Elite troops like the Zouaves are of incalculable value in the present 
system of warfare. To decide a battle in the present day, troops of a 
higher calibre are required to take those defensive positions on which the 
result of the action depends. These troops must be mobile, persevering, 
and not too young. Where the rifled cannon does not reach, the Zouave 
clambers up. The personal value of the soldier, which was threatened with 
annihilation by the latest artillery inventions, stands out more prominently 
than ever in such regiments. France has opposed rifled cannon to the 
needle-gun and its range: the Zouaves are the true pendants of the 
“canon rayé ;” with both united, Napoleon gained the day in Italy. All 
the art of modern warfare consists in abundance of light troops and guns 
of long range. 

If we regard the three greatest European military powers in their most 
prominent feature, we find that France is an artillery, Austria a cavalry, 
and Prussia an infantry, power. The artillery system is Napoleonic, 
despotic; the cavalry system, aristocratic and patrician ; the 7 de- 
fensive and democratic. Bonapartism, however, like Janus, wears a double 
mask, which, on one side, constantly displays the “ principles of 1789 :” 
hence the infantry, especially the light troops, have great attention paid 
them in the French army. And as democracy and revolution are per- 
manently advanced to fetch the chesnuts out of the fire for Napoleon, so 
the French light infantry skirmish before the cannon, while the great 
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despotic blows follow over their heads. This combination drove the 
Austrians across the Mincio, for the Austrian infantry, even the numerous 
riflemen, are slow and awkward in their movements. 

Supposing that the next continental war will be between France and 
Prussia, as we have every ground for believing, Prussia would become the 

sentative and leader of Germany, and thus the number of her troops 
would be raised to an equality with those of France. The incalculable 
advantage of being the first to possess rifled cannon is lost to France, for 
such privileges are found only once in three or four centuries among equal 
nations. Since Edward III., who first used guns in the field, the history 
of war can produce no similar instance. In the next war, all European 
powers will take the field with rifled cannon, and all the line have rifled 
Ps Hence Prussia only needs to have a well-trained light infantry to 
able to cope with the Gallic legions. But with all the care and atten- 
tion, the Prussian army will probably be in a bad position during the first 
six months; for her soldiers are generally young, and apt to break down. 
The first campaign would be lost, but Prussia and Germany united have 
sufficient defensive strength not to despond at the first defeat. 

It is a curious fact that, while our government are fostering the 
volunteer movement, and doing their best to endow it with stability and 
a permanent character, the Landwehr system has been practically con- 
demned in Prussia. The Prince Regent, recognising all the danger of 
his position, has decided on augmenting the permanent army, and 
making a corresponding reduction in the militia. This step should offer 
a subject of consideration to our military authorities, for the Landwehr 
has, since 1813, been considered the acme of national defensive organi- 
sation. When the hour of danger arrives, however, the Prussian ruler is 
oppressed with doubts as to its value, and we should follow his example 
as regards our volunteers. We do not for a moment disparage them— 
on the contrary, we consider it a great step in advance ; still, we do not 
think any reduction of the army should be thought of till their efficiency 
has been thoroughly tried. If all go well, the coming summer will try 
the mettle of our volunteers, and we shall be enabled to estimate their 
precise value. If they evince readiness, and are disposed to go into 
active training in battalions, there is no reason why they should not take 
the place of our effete militia system; but we fear lest, when the excite- 
ment is worn off, the affair may dwindle down into a popular amusement. 
Time, however, will solve this as well as many other problems. 

However despotically France may be governed, she never closes her 
doors against inventions, least of all under Napoleon III., who sought to 
gain a name in science before his political star rose on the horizon. Had 
his uncle not called Fulton a madman, who knows whether the invasion 
of England might not have been a fait accompli at the beginning of the 
century? The nephew has endowed his fleet with steam wings aud 
screw propellers. The first revolution employed aéronauts in the field 
for reconnoitring purposes, and a special company of aérostation was 
organised by Colonel Coutelle. But when, during the coronation festi- 
vities in 1804, a balloon with the fiery crown escaped, and eventually 
fell in the Lake of Bracciano, the crowned Cesar abolished military 
aérostation in France, and freed her enemies from their great alarm at 


these unassailable spies. The second emperor ordered Godard from Paris 
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to Italy, and on the morning of Solferino all the Austrian positions were 
observed by the aid of a balloon. The Austrians, who had been terrified 
by this devil’s work in 1792 between the Sambre and the Meuse, allowed 
themselves to be again terrified and beaten in 1859, in spite of all the 
reforms in their army. We trust that this will in future be prevented, 
according to the axiom that most can be learned from the enemy. 

The introduction of tried improvements in the French army is 
thoroughly organised, and it would be almost impossible for anything 
useful | valuable to escape attention. Every arm has its examining 
and consulting commission, which judges of every communication, even 
if offered by civilians, allows inventors and improvers an instant trial, and 
speedily introduces anything of proved value. Thus we know, from a 
certain source, that a material improvement to the “canon rayé’’ was 
suggested by a German, who had been sharply dismissed by a German 
war ministry, with the remark that his invention had long been known. 
The French socialists demanded, during the reign of Louis Philippe and 
in 1849, a ministry of progress; politically they were not regarded, but, 
in u military point of view, France possesses such a ministry, divided 
into as many departments as there are army divisions. 

France, under a Napoleon, is only conceivable as a military democracy ; 
under a crafty Bonaparte, who bears on his back the ballast of a half- 
century, this democracy progresses cautiously and surely: it is pro- 
vided with all the resources of art and experience. Well prepared and 
cleverly led to a suitable terrain, it is left to its own distinguished mili- 
tary qualities, its martial fire, its fougue—the furia Francese. In the sixth 
century, the Northern Bretons frequently invaded the territory of the 
Franks to carry off the wine and corn by force of arms. Their war-cry 
was, “ The wine of the Gauls!” Their battle-songs changed with pro- 
gressive ages, but the fougue and furia ever remained the same. From 
the ninth century the song of Roland was popular, and was sung in chorus 
by the troops till the third royal generation. It was sung at Poictiers in 
1356, but could not save King John from defeat and captivity. The 
ménestrels of the Frankish army were followed by the aventuriers, who 
became the rhapsodists of all great achievements and leaders; they cele- 
brated the battle of Marignan, the Chevalier Bayard, La Trémoille, 
Montmorency, the Connétable de Bourbon. From the fifteenth century 
to the Revolution, the “ chanson de geste,” or the vaudeville, assumed 
the place of the battle chants: all sorts of rhymes, for instance, were 
made about Maréchal Villeroi, till, in the reign of Louis XV., every- 
thing became gallant, even the refrain of the soldiers’ song. Mars was 
rouged and wore beauty patches; the Fanchons, the whole tribe of 
Manons, finally, la belle Siatbcnedion la maitresse de Blaise, from 
whose mask the bold Dubarry peeped out, were celebrated in song. The 
French army fell as low as the reigning house; when suddenly a new 
spirit flashed through France, which extemporised a fatherland and a 
republic, to defend which fourteen armies flew to the frontiers. Then 
the song of songs burst forth, the battle song of liberty, the omnipotent 
Marseillaise : to that tune all the greatest marvels were ent and 
even when the “ enfants de la patrie” had become no more than con- 
scribed “ sujets de sa Majesteé Saealion I,” the spirit of emancipation 
was still at work, and thrones were overthrown, in the same way as the 
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Bastille had been recently levelled. A new song has not sprung up since 
1848, but the “chansons de geste’’ have been carried even to the battle- 
field ; and before Sebastopol, and in Italy, the Zouaves performed 
laughable farces, both before and after the most sanguinary actions. 

The second empire is based on the army, like the first: it may fall if 
the army is defeated, but it can also be overthrown if the army grow dis- 
contented with it. A second war was impossible without the emperor at 
the head. Pelissier must not be crowned a second time with victory and 
laurels; Macmahon must be made a marshal on the battle-field by the 
emperor himself. Domestic liberty has been tapping audibly at the gates 
of the Tuileries since Villafranca, and the civil world sees clearly that it 
was compromised much more than saved by the events of 1851. It 
grows more and more difficult to commence a war, and yet it remains an 
imperious necessity. Here the frontier of the second empire is defined, 
and we obtain the ~— of a more peaceful epoch for Europe. What- 
ever government may follow that of Napoleon III., it will be, at any rate, 
less soldierly, for it must be cheaper. War has consumed, since 1854, 
two milliards of francs, producing no other advantages for France than 
the stability of the imperial throne and personal renown for Napoleon ITI. 
The French, we grant, are tremendously enthusiastic, and full of 
Chauvinism, but they know how to calculate and strike a balance at 
times. 

The civil classes, who still maintain a love of liberty, and cannot 
forget self-government, are, at the same time, decided enemies of a war 
with Germany and England. If, then, those countries keep their forces 
in readiness, prepare for the chance of a sudden attack, and reform their 
military organisation as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, the empire 
will be thrown into a state of doubt and uncertainty, will have to take 
into consideration the internal opposition as well as the resources of the 
enemy, and, at any rate, be placed in such a position that it will not 
survive any defeat. The France of to-day, we allow, would have to 
endure an attack on a free nation, for the people are bound hand and 
foot, and the army will fight, no matter with whom. But any defeat from 
a free nation, the demand of extraordinary sacrifices from France, an 
appeal to the voluntary spirit of the nation—these are beyond the strength 
of the second empire, and would entail abdication. Hence, we consider 
that the two nations most menaced have it in their power to prevent a 
war, and a firm alliance between England and Germany would render 
any effusion of blood impossible. If, however, we allow ourselves to 
be blindfolded by the commercial treaty, and suspend the preparations 
we are making, we shall offer a temptation to the French army, and 
Napoleon, however kindly he may be personally disposed towards us, 
having a choice between a war and abdication, would naturally prefer 
the former. 
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THE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. 


A COLONIAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. Busnesy. 


Come—to the distant islands of the golden West, 
Where the red Carib once, and Aruaka, dwelt; 

Where, passing unknown seas, Columbus first found rest; 
And first, in the new world of hope, rejoicing knelt. 


I, 


Ir is probable that there are very few localities in which any society at 
all is to be found, where there are not one, two, or more damsels who 
are the belles of the place—that is to say, most thought of, most courted, 
most admired ; and this sort of pre-eminence is more generally accorded 
in smaller than in larger circles. Thus, every country town has its 
beauty, or beauties; and even in the most distant colonies there are 
always a few young ladies who are selected by the general voice to hold 
a position distinguished above their compeers. Such a position was held 
in the West India island of St. by two very pretty girls, who had 
been schoolfellows and friends in England, where both had been edu- 
cated. : 

Helen Ludlow, the only child of a wealthy West India proprietor, bad 
left her parents and her home at a very ee age, and had subsequently 
been joined in England by her mother, who went to Europe for the 
restoration of her health, but died there. Helen remained for many 
years in Britain, and was nearly nineteen when her father recalled her to 
her native island. Here she was placed at the head of his establishment, 
ostensibly ; but though she was mistress of her father’s house, another, a 
woman of colour, had more power in it than she had. 

Helen had been nearly two years in the West Indies, when her friend, 
Geraldine Montresor, returned to her paternal home. She was the 
youngest daughter of a West India planter—a man who, in the pro- 
sperous days of the colonies, had been possessed of considerable fortune, 
which he spent with West India profusion, and gave away with West 
India generosity. Not a few who asked for loans obtained gifts, and his 
name lent security to the tottering credit of many. His children had re- 
ceived the best education that Europe could afford. His sons had been 
brought up to the learned professions, and were satisfactorily settled in 
the adjacent islands; while his elder daughters—pretty, accomplished, 
and well portioned—had made suitable marriages: one having married a 
post-captain in the English navy, another a rich planter, and a third the 
governor of a neighbouring colony. 

Geraldine, the youngest of the family, was about eighteen when she 
left England for her native island, and exchanged the routine of a 
fashionable London school for the gaieties of a limited West India circle 
—limited even in regard to the extent of the island by the exclusive 
feelings of the set to which her mother belonged. ‘‘ Exclusives in the 
April—voL. CXVIII. NO. CCCCLXXII. 2c 
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West Indies!” some reader may exclaim, with lip curling disdainfully. 
In every country, great or small—important or insignificant—there are 
some - claim a certain superiority to the common herd, and whose 
claims are implicitly yielded to. ven in that land of equality, America, 
there are the higher and the lower circles ; and in West India society— 
though there is no assumption of rank to which, as commoners, they can 
have no right—there are strongly marked local distinctions, insomuch 
that the stranger, who unluckily falls first into the hands of the second or 
third set, finds it almost impossible afterwards to gain admission into the 
best circle. By circles, the difference of colour, or caste, is not meant ; 
the grades in white society alone are alluded to. 

It was to this best circle that Geraldine belonged, and among them 
her expected arrival caused some sensation, for matters, trivial in them- 
selves, become of moment in limited societies; and in them, moreover, the 
spirit of gossip is always known to preside. 

“So Geraldine Montresor is coming out immediately,” observed, in a 
gossiping coterie, Helen Ludlow to another young lady. “I shall be 
very glad to see her, and she will be able to tell me of many of my friends 
at home.* I long to hear of them again, and to talk over our happy 
days in England. I wonder if I shall ever return to dear England!” 

“ And if you did,” said Mrs. Temple, a young widow lady, “ you 
would not love it as much as you do now, Helen.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Temple, I cannot bear to hear you speak so. How can 
you be such a traitress to our country?” 

“To our country, Helen? England is not our country ; ¢his is our 
country, and in transferring all your affections to England, you are the 
traitress to our country.” 

“ But nobody looks upon the West India Islands as his country : 
these are only colonies, branches, as it were, from the parent trunk. 
Don’t we always hear of the mother country? Don’t we call the inha- 
bitants of Guadaloupe and Martinique, French? In short, are not the 
colonists, English, French, Danes, Swedes, and Dutch, according to the 
flag under which they are born ?” 

* To a certain degree they are—but there is one name which they all 
bear, the name of West Indian, and it is a weakness, a folly, to endea- 
vour to sink it in the name of the distant country who claims us as its 
subjects, but treats us like aliens and inferiors. These islands, small as 
they are, and unimportant in the scale of nations, are our native land; to 
them belong our feelings of patriotism, and their welfare should be 
our——”’ 

“Ah, well! Don’t let us get into a political discussion, dear Mrs. 
Temple. I am sure I wish the welfare of the West Indies with all my 
heart ; it is my interest to do so. I sincerely pray for good rains, good 
crops, good prices, and all these desirable things that I hear papa eter- 
nally talking about. I do wish them with all my soul, for on them de- 
pends my return to dear England, which, notwithstanding your lecture, 


* It is so much the custom among the British residents in the West Indies, and 
the descendants of British settlers, to call England, Scotland, and Ireland 
“home,” that the very negroes have adopted the phrase ; which, however, they 
(the negroes) apply to every part of the world distant from the West Indies, ex- 
cept Africa. 
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I cannot forbid ‘myself to prefer to:this land of mosquitoes, eentipedes, 
, and woolly heads.” 

‘‘ Well, Helen, I do hope*that:you may return to your beloved England 
some of ‘these days, and the worst punishment I shall wish you is, that you 
may be disenchanted.” 

“There lives not the magician who can disenchant me,” said Helen, 
warmly. 

‘We shall see,”’ coolly replied Mrs. Temple, with an incredulous 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“But,” said Miss O’Brien, a young lady who had been yawning 
during the above conversation, “ what sort of a girl is Miss Geraldine 
Montresor, Helen ?”’ 

‘‘ A very nice girl indeed. She has a fine voice, and plays well on the 
harp and pianoforte. I:shall be able now to get up some of my vocal 
and instrumental duets; I was almost afraid that they were to be for ever 
condemned to the sole service of the cockroaches.” 

‘I hope,”’ said Miss O’Brien, “ that Mrs. Montresor will give’ balls and 
other evening parties again, when this Geraldine comes out : the parties 
at Prospect-hill used to be very pleasant, but since Alicia’s marriage they 
have only had horrid dinner-parties.” 

Two other persons now joined the little group: one was Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, a fat, elderly lady ; the other was Mr. Fanshawe, a slender young 
Englishman. 

“TI thought I heard the name of Geraldine Montresor,” said the lady. 
“Pray, Miss Ludlow, is she equal to her elder sisters ?” 

‘7 think she is quite equal,” said Helen. 

‘What! as pretty as Georgina P—as Georgina was, at least, for she has 
fallen off lately, and has so entirely lost her bright colour that one might 
suspect she had been more indebted to art than to nature for it.” 

** Just as pretty.” 

*“ As clever as Alicia?” 

* Quite as clever.” 

“Ah! it is a very good thing to be clever, but, somehow, you will 
seldom find a clever girl marry well. But that can’t be said of Alicia; 
she was extremely fortunate in carrying off the governor of I 
confess I was astonished at it; but they say it was her mother’s skilful 
manceuvring that managed the affair. And is Geraldine as lively as 
Mary ?” 

“No. I think she is of a more grave turn of mind than Mary.” 

“T am thankful to hear it; Mary’s vivacity used quite to overcome 
me. It is fortunate for her husband that he is a naval officer; he can 
escape the volubility of her tongue sometimes. I wonder who Geraldine 
will marry, though perhaps she may not marry at all, for the men are 
becoming rather shy of matrimony now-a-days; and we have had so 
many young ladies returning from England, and France, and America, 
lately, that the men begin to get saucy. They have too many to pick 
and choose among. Ah! there is quite un embarras de richesses.”’ 

“TI rather think,” observed Mrs. Temple, “that it is indeed an em- 
barrassment on the score of riches that deters so many of our young men 
from marrying now; not, however, that they could not choose, but that 
they dare not. Properties are becoming less valuable, trade is becoming 
2c2 
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depressed, mone is becoming scarce, and many an attachment must 
remain untold where the lover, laying aside selfishness, dreads to entail 
poverty and privation on the object of his affections.” 

“‘ She is getting round to politics again,” whispered the terrified Florence 
O’Brien to Helen. “For Heaven's sake, say something to stop her! I 
can’t think of anything.” 

“Mr. Fanshawe,” exclaimed Helen, nodding slightly to Florence, as a 
sign that she obeyed her request, ‘ you are the only representative of your 
sex present; what do you say to the charge brought against you by 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and the apology put forth for you by your friend Mrs. 
Temple ?” 

“‘ Ch-charge—ap-apology !” stammered the astonished representative 
of his sex, who had been, apparently, absorbed in contemplating a ring 
that sparkled on his little finger, and whose thoughts, if he thought at 
all, had been wandering to some other subject. ‘‘ What is the charge 
against me? You—you frighten me.” 

The ladies all laughed. 

“ Did you not hear what was said?” asked Florence, simpering. 

«‘ ]—J—heard you talking of—Miss Geraldine Montresor.”’ 

“And no doubt fascinated by her very name, you became insensible 
even to our presence. Vastly gallant towards us, indeed! Have you no 
curiosity to hear anything of my friend Geraldine?” continued Helen. 
‘“‘T have been asked so many questions about her.” 

‘“* Ah, you know her! Is she blue ?”’ lisped the tight-laced fop, who, 
by the way, was a late exportation from England. 

“No,” said Helen, gravely, pretending to misunderstand him, “she 
is fair.” 

“ Ah—really you—I—by a blue—I mean a—does she read ?—does 
she write ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Helen, still misunderstanding him, “to the best 
of my knowledge, she can read, and spell, and write.” 

Mr. Fanshawe was in despair; he looked round for some one to come 
to his assistance, in explaining to the opaque comprehension of Helen 
what was the signification of a blue. No one spoke. Helen’s malicious 
eyes were upon him, and he half suspected for a moment that she was 

uizzing him. But he glanced at his fashionable coat and boots: how 
could a West Indian dare to quiz a well-dressed Englishman? He felt 
strong in his own superiority, and pitying the ignorance and the bar- 
barism of the individuals around him, he once more addressed himself to 
the task of enlightening Helen’s understanding. 

“ Blue—in England, we call a lady who affects to be—to be—very 
literary, a blue.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Helen, with mock astonishment; * and what is 
the origin of the term ?” 

Here was a poser; poor Fanshawe had never been asked the origin of 
a term from the time his A BC had been whipped into him up to the 
present hour. He looked utterly confounded, and for a moment or two 
switched his afore-mentioned boots in silence ; but he rallied soon, and 
replied : 

“Arigin! Really, I—in England—a—words are used in society, and 
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—and understood, without anybody's thinking of—of—their arigin. 
’Pon soul—really—I—I don’t know it.” 

‘Thank you,” said Helen, demurely, “ for not _— my ignorance 
by misleading me with some fictitious origin of the term blue.” 

“One good turn deserves another, Helen,” said Mrs. Temple; “ you 
had better tell Mr. Fanshawe, what he says he never heard in England, 
the origin of bluism.”’ 

“‘ And be stigmatised as a blue by him for my pains,” replied Helen, 
laughing. ‘Oh no, I value too profoundly his good opinion.” 

Mr. Fanshawe felt very uncomfortable, and reflecting that he was 
uvhappily placed among a set of female savages, who seemed to feel no 
awe of his English superiority, he thrust out his chin by way of nodding 
his head, and rather abruptly took his departure, to the no small regret 
of Florence, who had counted on a quarter of an hour’s flirtation. 

He listened for one moment after he left the room to observe if the 
ladies laughed ; but there was no audible symptom of mirth: they were 
too well-bred to laugh at a departed guest—at least, until he was out of 
hearing. 


II. 


Tue Geraldine, who formed the principal subject of the foregoing 
conversation, and of many other conversations in the island of her birth, 
was, in the mean while, ploughing the wide Atlantic. She was young, 
and there are not many young hearts stoical enough to leave any place 
where even a few pleasant days have been spent, without a sensation of 
sadness. She was anxious to return to her native country and to her 
immediate family, but the ties of childhood and of youth could not be 
severed without many a pang, and the scenes endeared by habit could 
not be left, perhaps for ever, without tears of unfeigned sorrow. 

During the first part of her voyage, it must be confessed, Geraldine 
thought more of the friends she had quitted than of those she was soon 
to meet ; but her feelings seemed to change with the latitude and longi- 
tude, and when the daily toast after dinner was altered from “ Friends 
astern” to “ Friends ahead,”’ she found that she could smile at the latter 
as she had sighed at the former. 

She soon learned to be occupied with the little events of the voyage ; 
to ask with eagerness, when the line was thrown, “‘ How many knots 
are we going?’ ‘To look out for sails on the horizon, for shoals of por- 
poises, banks of sea-weed, and those sailors’ horrors ‘“* Mother Cary’s 
chickens.” The brilliant skies and soft climate when passing Madeira 
delighted her; and she was still more enchanted as, skimming over the 
sparkling waters of the Atlantic before the steady breezes of the 
“ Trades,” they approached the tropical islands of the West India archi- 
pelago. The dolphin and the flying-fish were caught and tasted, and 
allowed by every one to be excellent. The Portuguese men-of-war 
spread their gossamer sails, glittering as it were with lilac and silver, 
burnished gold and rose colour; while the deep, intense blue of the 
heavens was reflected in the clear waves beneath. 

Then came the first sight of land, like the faint outline of a passing 
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cloud, but it grew more and more distinct. Now the mountains became 
visible, and now the tall masts of the ships moored in the harbour. The 
land seemed flying to meet them as the vessel bounded towards it, leaving 
a long, undulating line behind upon the surface of the placid sea. Then 
was heard the deep-toned “Port, there, steady!” of the commanding 
officer, and the hoarse “Steady it is!” of the man at the helm, whose 
fixed eye, resting immovably on one point in the view before him, formed 
a strikmg contrast to the hurrying glances of every other individual on 
deck. 

Now became every moment more apparent the peculiar features of 
the land to which: they were fast approaching. The cocoa-nut-trees, that 
had seemed pigmy twigs fringing the tops of the hills, rose against the 
cloudless sky, waving their graceful branches in the fresh yet gentle 
breeze. The fields of tall canes, interspersed ‘and chequered with their 
lilac arrows, gave verdure and beauty to the sloping sides of the moun- 
tains and to the luxuriant plains beneath, while the bright line of dazzling 
sand that skirted the shore was subdued.and softened by the masses of 
creeping vines that, every here and there, seemed wandering into the 
ocean itself, and sporting with the glistening spray. 

The sun was careering high in heaven, spreading one vast and power- 
ful blaze over earth, and sky, and sea, until the unaccustomed eye, aching 
with the intensity of the glare, involuntarily closed, to seek in darkness 
& momentary repose. 

But Geraldine’s anxious eye sought for no respite from the glare 
around, and shading her flushed face with her hand, she stood on the 
Poop intently gazing on the gathering groups who were moving towards 

he beach, or on it, gazing, in the hope, among: the still distant figures, to 
seneahes some that ought to be familiar, some outline of forms which 
she had fancied were indelibly impressed on her childish recollections. 

A carriage and four was seen whirling along the road which led to the 
town: the bustle among the white, black, and coloured people who 
crowded the quays seemed increasing, and boats, rowed by negroes, were 

g off in all directions. Geraldine’s heart beat high as she stood, 
Eoastlion and trembling, in the anticipated happiness of meeting with 
those who were nearest allied to her on earth, nearest and dearest to her 
heart, yet, unfortunately, strangers to her acquaintance. Another moment, 
and before the anchor was cast, her father stood on the deck beside her, 
and her hand was clasped in his. 

Geraldine was speedily seated in the boat which was to convey her to 
the shore, but no sooner had her foot touched the ground than a swarm 
of negroes rushed upon her, and nearly backed her into the sea in their 
anxiety to welcome her, while their shrill vociferation almost stunned her : 

“‘ Happy for see my missis ’gain.” 

“How d’ye, missis? Gib um greate jiy.’ 

“Eh, eh! missis grow one big leady, tall, like he muma! Me 
*member missis leely, leely,”’ shrieked a fat, elderly black female, with 
enormous gold rings in her ears that weighed them down almost on a 
level with her chin. 

“‘ Missis no know me? Me ould watchman up a plantation yanda, 


yanda,” mumbled an old, shrivelled little negro man. ‘ Missis mus shake 
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hands wid Daddy Killice,” continued the pertinacious speaker, thrusting 
towards Geraldine something that looked, with its long nails, more like a 
claw than a hand. 

“‘ Yes, do, Geraldine, shake hands with old Achilles,” said her father, 
‘and tell him to come up to the great house to-morrow, and dance, and 
drink grog in honour of your return.” 

“ Eh, eh, massa, me dance ?—me dance, wid one foot:in de grabe ?” 

“ But you will drink grog, Achilles?” said his master, laughing. 

“Es, massa; Daddy Killice will drink grog if all two foot in de 

be.’’ 

O This witticism of Daddy Achilles was greeted by broad grins from all 
the black and coloured people within hearing, and good-humoured 
laughter by the whites. 

“Make room dere, and let missis- pass to her carriage, you niggers ! 
You gat no perliteness,” exclaimed a pompous, consequential-looking 
black man, in a tone of high authority. ‘“‘ Stan back—make room dere!” 

The negroes, one and all, immediately fell back, and formed into two 
lines, leaving a narrow open space in the centre, along which Geraldine 
and her friends were marshalled by the above-mentioned figure, who 
brandished a gold-headed cane in his hand. 

To an acute observer, not occupied by his or her own thoughts, the 
very attitudes and deportment of the different castes among the crowd 
might have explained their social position. The gentlemen allowed them- 
selves to be jostled with perfect good nature by the blacks of both sexes, 
and by the coloured women, but drew back with an air of repulsive 
hauteur if a coloured man came accidentally too freely in contact with 
them. 

The coloured men evinced in their bearing a most extraordinary mixture 
of foppish impudence and servile humility. They stood, with one or two 
exceptions, a little removed from the throng on the quay, and merely 
touched their hats to Geraldine as she passed on to the carriage. The 
women of the coloured class, on the contrary, came bustling forward with 
extreme confidence. The elder ones, generally sleek and fat, looked not 
a little consequential, but at the same time bad an appearance of good 
humour and bonhomie which was rather prepossessing. The mincing 
steps, coquettish movements, and glances of the younger coloured women, 
especially directed towards the gentlemen, plainly indicated the situations 
they filled, or were desirous of filling. The blacks of both sexes seemed 
to feel equal good will towards the whites, and there was an air of 
licensed carelessness, familiarity, and freedom in their manners to their 

riors only to be found among the negroes of the West Indies. 

When Geraldine reached her future home, where her mother was 
anxiously looking out for her, another inundation of negroes awaited her, 
and her dress: was literally rent in the scuffle among them which should 
first shake hands-with her. 

We shall pass over the meeting between the mother and the daughter, 
Alas! that even at such moments it may not be permitted to mortals to 
taste the pure draught of unmixed felicity! Who has not felt amidst the 
heart-stirring joy of meeting, after years of absence, with those to whom 
they are bound by every tie of nature and of affection, a pang, perhaps, 
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of mutual though silent disappointment—or a thrill of deep regret for the 
absence of some dear one far, far away—or, perhaps, for ever gone from 
this uncertain world ? 

It is one of the greatest misfortunes of the West Indians that they are 
so often doomed to bear the pain of parting, and, strange as it may seem 
to call it such, to know the pain of meeting. Among the more favoured 
inhabitants of Europe and America, fumilies grow up together, under the 
eye of their parents or natural protectors. If young persons are with- 
drawn from the parental care, it is but to be removed to a neighbouring 
school. They are within easy reach of home, and 2¢ becomes doubly en- 
deared to the young holiday guest, associated as it is in remembrance 
with the freedom and amusements of these happy periods. 

Not so the friendless colonists. For the purposes of education, West 
India children are almost all sent to Europe or America; the greater pro- 
portion to Grea; Britain. The poor little alien thus banished from home 
grows up frequently under the care of mere mercenary protectors; yet 
there is a trusting warmth in the affections of childhood that bids them 
expand even under slight demonstrations of kindness; and the young 
West Indian, with feelings vivid and sunny as his native climate, gives. 
his love frankly to those who will receive it without scorn. He transfers 
to those, whether relations or strangers, who have had the care of his 
childhood and early youth, the affections which spring from the daily 
intercourse of life. ‘Tio them he is bound by the ties of habit and of 
youthful intimacy; and if to these be added the still stronger ones of 

titude for any portion of sympathy and kindness, it will easily be 
understood how divided must be his heart. He loves, with a sober feeling 
of waking reality, the friends among whom he is domesticated, the scenes 
which surround him; he adores, with a passionate throb of secret recol- 
lection, the far-distant friends of his infancy, the far-distant scenes which 
dwell in his thoughts like the memory of some delightful dream. 

Yet how often is not this picture soon reversed! The West Indian 
returns to his native country; he loves it still, but the halo of remem- 
brance is now cast around the shores he has lately left, the land of his 
involuntary adoption, All that was harsh seems softened into a mellow 
tint; all that was pleasing seems clothed in a perfection of beauty with 
which nature never endowed it. So true it is that 


Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 


No wonder that on meeting with the persons whose images, as moulded 
by himself, he has worshipped, he should feel a chill of startling disap- 
pointment. No wonder that in the collision of domestic life, eliciting, 
as it always does, the defects and deficiencies of character, temper, and 
manners, as well as many amiable and valuable qualities unknown to the 
world, the enthusiasm of the attachments so long cherished, should, in 
a great measure, subside. Liable to similar disappointments are the 
parents and elder relations. The child they love leaves them in infancy ; 
no complaints of incapacity or idleness, no hint of failings moral, meutal, 
or personal, reach the parents’ ear. They flatter themselves that their 
child is growing up all that they would wish him to be. He returns to 
them at length, and in a moment the illusion of years has vanished for 
ever! And even though the young absentee may have been successful 
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in the cultivation of his or her talents, may have grown up clever, ac- 
complished, amiable, handsome, he or she may still fall short of the 
ideal and unattainable perfection which is looked for by the friends who 
have been busily erecting castles in the air, and peopling them with crea- 
tures of their own over-excited imaginations. The long-absent one, in 
returning to his or her family, might truly say, in the words of St. Paul, 
“T fear Test, when I come, { shall not find you such as I would, and 
that I shall be found unto you such as ye would not.” 

When the hour of separating for the night arrived, Geraldine felt almost 
relieved, so fatigued and overcome was she by the strong excitement of 
the day. She needed repose after the unusual flutter of her spirits and 
her feelings, and she gladly sought the expected solitude and silence of 
her own apartment. But, alas! it presented the very reverse of silence 
and solitude. The two doors of her room, one opening into an ante- 
room which led into the lobby, the other opening on an arched gallery, 
were both thrown back and kept steady by leaden weights sewed up in 
coloured cloth, and placed before each door, while the six windows of the 
room were wide open, with the exception of a slight dark-green blind 
that was drawn across the window near which stood Geraldine’s dressing- 
table. There were no window-curtains, no carpet, and the bed, with its 
mosquito-curtain tucked in tightly round, looked like a large white 
muslin box. 

Wishing to be alone, Geraldine was about to dismiss her sable waiting- 
maid for the night, when her mother entered her apartment to see that 
all was properly arranged. 

“ Daphne will sleep in the room with you, my dear,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, “and Ethelinda shall be in the ante-room; so, if you wish for 
anything, you have only to call one of them.”’ 

Geraldine assured her mother she would rather be alone, and had no 
wish that either girl should remain in, or near, her chamber. But Mrs. 
Montresor seemed so annoyed that her daughter acquiesced in her pro- 
posal. Giving up the hope of being left alone, she now retired to rest, 
and Daphne and Ethelinda soon followed her example, each arranging 
her respective “lodging” on the floor. This “lodging” consisted of a 
mattress, a pillow, &c., and one or two blankets, in which the negro girls 
were soon wrapped up, head and all, as if they were covering from the 
cold of a northern winter. 

It was long before Geraldine could sleep, so incessant was the noise 
within and without. Without, from the chirping of the little frogs who 
abound in the ditches and shallow streams, and of the cricket, who takes 
his station on a tree, on a roof, the window-ledge, anywhere ; within, 
from the never-ceasing buzzing of the blood-sucking mosquito, the occa- 
sional flapping of the cockroach’s dusky wing, and the sonorous duet 
snored between Mesdemoiselles Daphne and Ethelinda. Slumber seemed 
to have just closed her eyes, when suddenly she felt something cold 
alight on her brow. She started up, and beheld, by the light of the 
moon, a dark-looking thing, with a long tail, which sprang off her fore- 
head to the pillow, and from thence to the coverlet. Giving way to an 
irresistible impulse of fear, she darted out of bed, tearing down the 
musquito-curtain in her hurry. She called for Daphne—Ethelinda— 
but no one answered. She looked towards the corner where the former 
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deposited herself, but Daphne, mattress, blankets and all, had disap- 
peared as if ait by A Magic ; she rushed to the ante-chamber ; there lay Ethe- 
lodging indeed, but the lodger was nowhere to be seen. Geraldine 
returned to her apartment, but to enter again the couch which was in- 
fested by so frightful a creature was out-of the question; therefore she 
determined on sitting up the rest of the night, and, wrapping herself in 
her dressing-gown, she placed herself near a window to enjoy the cooling 
breeze and the soft moonlit landscape without. 

Glancing, after a time, towards the scene of her reeent terror, she 
beheld the foot valance of the bed move, and a black, round-looking 
thing: slowly emerge from under it. She uttered an exclamation of 

surprise, which was echoed by a groan from the nocturnal 
visitor, whom she then perceived to be a human being, who had been 
concealed under her bed. A little silver bell lay on a table near her; 
she rang it violently, and at the sound up started the intruder, who 
proved to be no other than the missing Daphne herself. 

“Eh, eh, Miss Gielding !” exclaimed the terrified girl, approaching 
Geraldine with looks of unfeigned amazement; ‘‘ wha my dear missis 
do, sitting yanda in de moonlight? Missis sa get feba. Eh, eh! Miss 
Gielding gib me one fright—me tink missis jumbee—beg missis’ 

on,’ 

“And I, on my part,” said Geraldine, laughing, “ was frightened 
also. If you took me for a ghost, I fancied you were some hideous 
monster. I have had nothing but ® series of alarms to-night ; do tell 
me what that ugly-looking thing is.” She advanced towards the aban- 
doned couch, and pointed out “the object of her fear to Daphne, who 
showed her white teeth from ear to ear, though she did not laugh aloud. 

“Eh, eh, missis, dat? Da no more one pore lizars.” 

“Is it only a lizard? They are quite harmless, are they not ?” 

“Es, missis—lizars neber do noting to nobody. Look, maum—he 
quite angry—see how him blow—him wex wid you for call him bad 
neame.’ 

He was, indeod, “blowing” very hard, and inflating his transparent 
throat, until it was of a size quite out of proportion to the rest of his 
body. Daphne tried to grasp it, but in vain; the “lizars” was too 
active for her, and alighting for half a second on her shoulder, it sprang 
from thence out of the nearest window. 

The lizard having made its exit, Geraldine’s curiosity was next directed 
to the strange retreat of her attendant Daphne. She was not aware that 
negroes sometimes prefer sleeping wnder a bed to sleeping on one. 

“What on earth were you doing under my bed, Daphne?” she 
asked. 

“‘ Me sleep dere, missis.”’ 

‘It is an odd place to choose.” 

‘No, missis ; under bed good place—berry warm and comferable.” 

“ And is Ethelinda sleeping in the same place? She is not in the 
next room.”’ 

Daphne laughed. ‘No, maum—me lone dere. Ettelinda gan to— 
to— Dick Sarbice.” 

** And who or what is Dick Service?” 
** Nyoung carpenter fu nex plantation, missis; him Ettelinda husban.”’ 
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“Qh, I did not know that she was married. Why do they not live 
together? I should think this might be easily managed.” 

Daphne laughed again, and almost scornfully, at the simplicity of her 
young mistress; but she endeavoured to give her some explanation of 
the negro matrimonial code. 

Very much shocked and surprised was Geraldine at what she heard, 
while to her exclamations, expostulations, and instructions, the uncon- 
vinced Daphne invariably replied, that “ Neger dem and buckra dem 
berry different, and black people ‘no tink de same: dat white people 
tink.’ ”’ 


IIf. 


For a few days after her landing, Geraldine found that it was deemed 
incumbent on her to remain at home to receive the congratulations on 
her arrival of ker mother’s circle of acquaintance. She was surprised at 
the warm greetings she received, everybody seeming to know her and 
almost all her concerns, while she scarcely knew the name of an indi- 
vidual. 

“You must give me the carte du pays, my dear Helen,” she said to 
her friend Miss Ludlow, whom she had been rejoiced to meet again. “ I 
am quite in the dark as to the good people here, and mamma seems 80 
fearful lest I should make some misplaced remark, that I feel quite génée 
in society.” ' 

‘Oh, you will have to serve an apprenticeship to silence for some times 
Geraldine; or, rather, you must learn to utter only smiling nothing® 
which cannot be construed into satirical observations. The families here 
are so interwoven and. interlaced one with another, that let but a spark 
fall on one, and you set fire to a whole train: your words will not be re. 
peated with the fidelity of an echo, but syllables and dissyllables will be 
added to them, until you would never recognise your original speech.” 

‘You are severe, Helen; but if I make no ill-natured remarks, must 
I suppose that everything I say shall be repeated to my disadvantage ?” 

“Even so: you are fresh from England; the natives, therefore, are 
aware that by comparison you must look down upon them, and they feel 
sore in their own inferiority.” 

‘“‘ But where is the inferiority? I do not admit that there is any. 
Surely it is not their residing nearer to the equator which stamps their 
inferiority ?” 

‘7 trust, Geraldine, you have not been infected by the Temple mania 
already; surely. you will not put the paltry West Indies on a footing 
with Great Britain?” 

“JT do not put the West Indies on a footing with Britain. The 
British West Indies are but dependencies of Britain; they have neither 
the army nor the navy, the institutions, the science, the arts, trade, 
manufactures, nor the wealth of Britain, but I say that the tone of societ 
here is fully as good as that of a similar grade in the counties of Englan 
Scotland, and Ireland.’’ 

“To the best of my recollection,” said Helen, “people: are not so 
stupid in England as they are here.” 

“J find no want of vivacity.” 
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“Oh, everything is couleur de rose to you just now—it is the effect of 
novelty; but wait till that wears off, and you will see everything as I do, 
‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ ” 

“Poor Helen! I begin to think that Mrs. Temple was right when 
she said that I should find you labouring under a severe attack of jaun- 
dice of the mind.” 

“Mrs. Temple is a crack-brained idiot!” exclaimed Helen, angrily ; 
“she has the presumption to find fault with the English, and to call 
them selfish wk unjust.” 

‘“‘ She was married to an American,” replied Geraldine; ‘ perhaps he 
converted her to his opinions, or prejudices, as you would call them.” 

“No; he was much less prejudiced than herself ; and, though a Yankee, 
he had a profound veneration for everything British. Amidst all their 
bluster about themselves, this is, in fact, not an uncommon feeling in the 
United States. But, hush !—here comes a reg’lar Yankee from Massa- 
chusetts.” 

The individual who now made his appearance in the morning sitting- 
room, where the two friends had been enjoying half an hour’s téte-a- 
téte, was a tall, thin, gaunt-looking person, with a long nose that stood 
forth in high relief from his wan and sunken cheeks; a pair of startled- 
looking, little grey eyes were set under two thick bushy eyebrows, and 
there were furrows on his forehead which told either of care or bad 
health, for he did not seem to be entitled to them by age. His dress 
was not malpropre, but it was rather slovenly; the tie of his neckcloth 
would at once have told that he was not an Englishman, for what Eng- 
lishman, however dowdy and unseemly he may be in other respects, ever 
neglects his chin and his cravat? His clothes were of good materials, 
but not well made nor well put on. In America, after the first foppish 
years of youth are past, men take very little trouble about their dress ; 
Jonathan values himself on other merits; consequently, on the Trans- 
atlantic continent—at least in the United States—there are none of these 
padded, bewigged, bronzed old beaux to be seen, who abound in the 

lished precincts of St. James’s, and, indeed, in every large town within 
the British domains at home. 

The Yankee was announced by a negro footman as “ Mass’ Pish,” 
and as Geraldine could hardly refrain from a smile at the odd designa- 
tion, he viewed her with a jealous scowl, for his little restless eye had 
quickly perceived the slight expression of mirth that passed over her 
countenance. The Americans are morbidly alive to ridicule, and a 
person sojourning among them must keep the corners of his mouth in 
prim array, or run the risk of giving offence at every turn. 

“* Mass’ Pish’’ seated himself, however, and, to the astonishment of 
Geraldine, without removing his hat. She glanced at his head, but 
“ Pish” was sturdily resolved neither to take off his hat, nor to offer any 
explanation for keeping it on. The usual remarks upon the heat of the 
weather were solemnly delivered and assented to. One would think 
that these were superfluous in a place where the weather is always warm, 
but the custom of observing that it is a cold or a warm day, a fine or a 
wet day, which almost invariably opens common-place conversations in 
Britain, has been imported into the West Indies, where, being of British 
origin, it flourishes, of course, in all due honour. 
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The American visitor guessed and calkilated, and expected and ashored, 
and talked a pretty considerable deal about clever canes, and fine over- 
seers, while Geraldine innocently Mr. Pished him until he seemed —_ 
provoked ; Helen, sitting by in malicious silence, at least refraining from 
pronouncing his real name, and enjoying his increasing discomfiture. 

Mrs. Montresor at length entered the room, and saluted the gentle- 
man as ‘ Mr. Orlando Fish.” His proper name being restored to him, 
and Mrs. Montresor’s manners being extremely courteous, Mr. Orlando 
Fish condescended to apologise for sitting with his hat on, but pleaded 
his great fear of catching cold; following up that hint of infirm health 
by a tedious dissertation on the comparative agreeables and disagreeables 
of the oil of the castor-nut, aloetic pills, and a long list of stuffs seldom 
to be met with but in the shops of druggists. 

On taking his departure, Mr. Orlando Fish begged to present his 
wife’s card, she having been prevented by indisposition from paying her 
respects in person to Miss Montresor. The card was in itself an oddity; 
it seemed to have been cut off from the end of an old admission ticket to 
some public place, half a word in print being visible on one side of it, 
while the other bore the name of Mrs. Orlando Fish, written in a stiff, 
little, upright hand, the very reverse of the flowing English scrawl. 

“ What a very odd person !” exclaimed Geraldine, when Mr. Fish, 
having fairly gained his saddle, and spread an umbrella of enormous 
ae over his head, was walking his horse at a snail’s pace down 
the hill. 

“Hush, hush, my dear, you must not make remarks so freely. I wish 
I could teach you a little prudence, Geraldine, it is so necessary in @ 
small society like ours,” said her mother, quickly, and glancing with 
alarm towards Helen Ludlow. “ You will make enemies to yourself on 
all sides, without feeling any general or individual ill will. Mr. and Mrs. 
Orlando Fish are very estimable people, I assure you, though they have 
some peculiarities. But who has not?” 

“ Everybody is not so well provided in peculiarities as they are, how- 
ever,’ said Helen. “Their name is absurd enough, but that is their 
least oddity. I really envy you, Geraldine, the amusement you will have 
with these people at first. After a time, even absurdity palls upon one 
here. I wish I could meet with anything, or any one, in this dismal 
country, to make me laugh now.” 

** Well, Miss Ludlow, I should not have expected to hear you complain 
of bad spirits, for you seem to be always laughing at always 80 
lively,” said Mrs. Montresor, prudently arresting her intended words. 

“Always laughing at my neighbours, you would have said, Mrs. 
Montresor. I wish they could be put to so useful a purpose as to occa- 
sion mirth, I don’t laugh at them, I assure you. Their leaden dulness 
makes me groan from the bottom of my heart.” 

“A most unfortunate companion for my daughter,” thought Mrs. 
Montresor, with inward vexation. ‘I wish I could break off their inti- 
macy, but it is impossible; I cannot affront her father, Mr. Ludlow. 
She will ruin Geraldine if she makes her as ill-natured and imprudent as 
herself. No wonder she is not married yet; gentlemen have a horror 
of such satirical girls. I verily believe that even a Venus, or a million- 
naire, would never get off if her tongue were known to be like a two- 


edged sword,” 
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Ir might be deduced, as is too often the case, in an arbitrary manner, 
that most of the rivers of Savoy flowing into the French, or Lower 
Rhone, the country being Cisalpine, and its main valleys opening upon 
Burgundy, the district itself is, geographicaily speaking, French. 

But not only are the natural limits of Savoy, in reality, as well marked 
as‘those of any other continental state, but it is a remarkable fact that 
neither Gaul nor Frank, neither Italian nor German, albeit transitory 
victors, have ever permanently occupied the country. 

The stupendous barrier of snow-clad Alps, which, starting from the 
culminating point of Mont Tabor, is prolonged by Mont Cenis, the 
Iséran, and Ha Little St. Bernard to Mont Blanc, marks the limits to 
the south. The Isére, with its upper tributaries watering the Maurienne, 
the Tarentaise, and Haute-Savoie, constitutes the central hydrographic 
basin of Savoy Proper; the Rhéne, and the tremendous rocks crossed by 
Les Echelles, isolate Chambery ; whilst Genevois, Faucigny, and Chablais 
are essentially Swiss. A spur from Mont Tabor, at the head of the 
Graian and Cottian Alps, effectually cuts off Maurienne from Dauphiny, 
just as an equally well-defined spur of Mont Blanc, commencing at the 
Col de Balme and terminating above Lake Leman, separates the Chablais 
from the Lower Valais. 

The waters of the Rhéne—those bluest of waters—are, at every step 
in its upper course, defiled by the lawless streams that rush into it from 
both Alpine chains, the Pennine, whose diadem is Monte Rosa, and the 
Lepontian, or Adular Alps, terminating at St. Gothard. The Saltine 
flows into it from the Simplon pass .at Brigg, and the Upper Drance 
brings its reddish mud from the Great St. Bernard, at Martigny. The 
waters of the Rhéne soon regain their deep azure as they expand in the 
calm bosom of the Leman ; but again, immediately below Geneva, they 
mix with the troubled Arve, which, from the Col de Balme down the 
vale of Chamouny, and along the province of Faucigny, brings the 
melted snows from the hundred glaciers of Mont Blanc. 

From Geneva to Les Echelles the mountains of Savoy send down no 
very large or broad river to the Rhéne. Only the Fier descends below 
Seyssel with the waters of the beautiful lake of Annecy, through which 
it flows; and again, at another spot, nearly opposite — somewhat above 
Belley, the short canal of Saviére offers an outlet to the lake of Bourget, 
situated in the very heart of Savoy, at a short distance from Chambery, 
its capital, and still closer to the Roman Therma of Aix. On the 
western bank of this lake, on a solitary ledge at the foot of the steep 
Mont du Chat, in the very ideal of a place for claustral retirement, lies 
the Abbey of Hautecombe, a kind of escurial of the House of Savoy, a 
gloomy mansion to many of its princes, and the burial-place for most of 

em. 

From a short distance below Geneva down to St. Genix, for a course 
of about fifty miles, the Rhone marks the frontier between Savoy and the 
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old French province of La Bresse, now the Department of the Ain. Below 
St. Genix, the line of demarcation,.as far as Pont Beauvoisin and the 
famous pass of Les Echelles, is‘marked by the Guiers, which flows from 
the south out of that vast cluster of mountains in the ‘bosom of which 
St. Bruno chose his hermitage, at La Grande Chartreuse of Grenoble, in 
1086—that Chartreuse of which numerous colonies spread all over the 
mountains of nthe te Dauphiny. The river flows from the Chartreuse 


mountains in two ches, bearing the names of Guiers Vif and Guiers 
Mort; the former is the.frontier stream up to its sources. above St. Pierre 
d’Entremonts. 

Not far from this spot, ' between the villages of Chapareillan and Pont 
Charra, another of ‘the Savoy streams and the greatest—the Isére— 
enters France. This beautiful daughter of Mont Iséran has.its sourees 
at the head of the Val de Tignes, under the mountain that gives or 
receives from it its-name: it eomes close to the pass of the Little St. 
Bernard at Scez, thence waters ‘the Tarentaise and its old metropolitan 
town of Moutiers, enters the county of Savoy below Conflans, now 
Albertville, and under the white old towers of the castle of Miolans falls 
in with its great tributary the Arc. Beyond this confluence the Isére 
proceeds to the frontier town of Montmeillan, the ruins of whose citadel 
are strewn on an isolated rock rising athwart the very bed of the river. 
Soon after Montmeillan the stream flows into France, into that part of 
Dauphiny which now bears the name of the Department of the Isére ; it 
forms the beautiful valley of Grésivaudan down to the walls of Grenoble, 
and terminates in the Rhéne four miles above Valence. 

The Arc issues from the same great mass of Mont Iséran; it runs 
somewhat parallel to its sister-stream of the Isére, only parted from it by 
the long glacier ridge of the Vénoise, one of the many ramifications of 
the Graian Alps. The Arc meets at Lanslebourg, the high road of 
Mont Cenis, passes close under the guns of Fort |’Esseillon, and traverses 
the sterile Maurienne, the cradle of the dynasty of Savoy; it bathes the 
old forlorn towns of Modane, St. Jean de Maurienne and Aiquebelle, 
once the lordly residences of the reigning race, and mingles with the 
Isére at Miolans, or St. Pierre d’Albegny, after a course of sixty miles. 

South of the Isére and Arc, between Mont Tabor (one of the great 
mountains in the Cenis group) and the Col de |’Enchastraye, in the 
centre of the Maritime Alps, the uppermost mountain crest forms the 
boundary between Piedmont and France; and all the rivers on the 
western slope belong exclusively to the latter country. These are the 
Drac and the Romanche, tributaries of the Isére, and, above all, the 
great river of Dauphiny, the Durance. 

The contrast between the northern and western and the southern and 
eastern a of the same mountain chain—between the broad and 
wooded Valais on the one side, and the rich and woody, although some- 
what waste valleys of Aosta and Ossola on the other, and, again, be- 
tween the thin pastures of the Tarentaise and Maurienne, and the corre- 
sponding fields and vineyards of the vales of Susa, Pinerolo, and Saluzzo 
too clearly show on which side the blessings of nature are most 
bountifully lavished. The ineffable joy with which the traveller, after 
struggling through any of those Alpine defiles, hails the Italian land, 
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from whatever point he first catches a glimpse of its vast plains—a joy 
such as Alfieri experienced, when he said the very horses and beasts of 
burden seemed to participate in it, “evincing it by neighs and bounds, 
and inconsiderate skipping about”—sufficiently makes him aware that it 
is not in vain the sun so fondly woos it; that the inexhaustible variety 
and Juxuriance of its produce go hand in hand with the purity of the air 
and the genial temperature of the cliraate. 

The slope of the Alps on the side of Piedmont is everywhere short and 
abrupt. The snow-clad summits tower loftily over the land of the south, 
like a giant wall of rock. From any point on the uppermost crest the 
descent into the lower country is generally but one day’s, sometimes 
even only a few hours’, march. The short and direct course of those 
valleys, added to the favourable exposure of most of them to the south 
or south-east, allow the vivifying beams to en to their inmost 
recesses, while, on the other side, the out-branching ridges are prolonged, 
and wind round for at least twice the distance; each of them rises like 
an invidious rampart, casting its cheerless shade upon the subjacent 
grounds ; and if that gloom contributes, in some instances, to the sublime 
picturesqueness of the landscape, it also dooms those western regions— 
with the exception of a few favoured districts, such as the sunny valley of 
Grésivaudan above and below Grenoble—to unredeemed barrenness. 

The different character of the Cisalpine and Transalpine valleys is not 
unaptly described in a popular couplet, in which the Dora Riparia is 
represented as bidding farewell to its sister stream the Durance, in the 
little lakelet which gives birth to both in the plain at the top of Mont 
Genévre : 

Adieu, ma sceeur la Durance, 
Nous nous séparons sur ce mont; 
Tu vas ravager la France, 
Je vais féconder le Piémont. 


Of all the districts west of the Alps, on the left bank of the Rhéne, only 
a small portion, the Duchy of Savoy, as here described in its geographical 
limitations, belongs at the present day to Sardinia. But the possessions 
of the House of Savoy extended in former ages to several strips of the 
adjoining territories, even beyond the Rhéne, the Leman, and the Jura, 
and to several parts of Burgundy and Switzerland. Valais and Dauphiny 
were in olden times the respective theatres of oft-renewed wars between 
the State of Savoy and its neighbours; the borders of the former were 
being constantly shifted, and the history of the country cannot be easily 
understood without a thorough “renee! fa of the Alpine regions on 
either side. 

The Valais has been described as “an immense trough,” bordered on 
the right by those “ peaks of darkness, terror, and storm,” and by those 
“inviolate summits,” the glory of the Bernese Oberland ; and on the 
left by the Grieshorn, with the Passes of Nufenen and the Gries, into the 
valleys of Ticino and Ossola by the Simplon range, the Monte Moro, and 
Monte Leone; and finally, by Monte Rosa, with the almost impassable 
barrier of the Pennine crest, as far as the pass of the Great St. Bernard. 

At Martigny the valley, which has hitherto followed a south-westerly 
course, turns suddenly to the north-west, and after contracting near the 
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site of the veuerable convent of St. Maurice d’Agaune, between those 
great fangs on either Alpine jaw, the Dent du Midi and Dent de Morecéle, 
respectively on the left and right opens upon Lake Leman at Villeneuve. 
We cannot, however, precisely agree—and we have walked every foot of 
its trough-like extent—with those who, coming from the sunny vales of 
Aosta, or Ossola, declaim against the Valais as gloomy and cheerless, and 
pronounce its sometimes sickly inhabitants as plague-stricken. Though 
limited in width, the Valais is for the most art open, well wooded, well 
watered, and its mountains slope off in dark green glades so gently, and 
yet in such gorgeous array, to the far-off snows, as to impress the beholder 
with anything but a sense of a confined or airless region. Nor are its 
tower-crowned rocklets at Sion, or its Swiss chaumiéres and castellated- 
looking convents and churches at Maurice, Reddes, Sider, ‘Turtman, 
Brieg, and the Oberwald, less sunny, cheerful, and picturesque, than the 
towns and villages of Faucigny, Annecy, and Chambery. 

The same distinctions that hold good in our own days appear to have 
equally obtained in the most remote times. There is no proof that the 
Ligurians, who dwelt in the Alpine valleys to the south, and who boasted, 
according to Pliny and Strabo, of their twelve or fourteen cities—more 
likely tribes or communities under the rule of M. Julius Cottius, their 
king, in friendly alliance with the Romans, and whence the name of the 
Cottian Alps, just as the Taurinian derived theirs from the Taurini, 
another kindred Ligurian tribe—extended their settlements to the northern 
or western side of the Alps. On the contrary, it is generally admitted 
that the Savoy valleys were peopled at those remote periods by the 
Allobroges, who were pure Celts. But while the Ligurians, a warlike 
people, extended at times their power to both sides of the Alps, the 
Rhoetians, Camunians, Lepontians, Stonians (the people at the foot of St. 
Gothard were Etruscans), and other Alpine tribes in the Tyrol, the 
Grisons and the southern Alps, as far as Verona, stood fast on their own 
territories, to use the language of Niebuhr, like islands among the 
invading Gauls, who poured in upon them like the sea. There are some 
dissentients, however, to the view entertained of the Allobroges having 
been of the Gallic race. While Neibuhr argues that they were “ pure 
Celts,” Durandi (“ Antichi Popoli d’Italia,” p. 85) fearlessly describes 
them as Ligurians. But Gallenga justly remarks upon this that, after 
all, the real difference between the Gaul and the Ligurian has never been 
positively ascertained ; and Durandi himself admits that they were, most 
probably, both Celtic tribes, only of different migrations. Gallenga 
imagines that all the people in Southern Gaul, and especially on the 
banks of the Rhéne, such as the Volex, Vocontri, and Allobroges, were 
originally Ligurians—that is, Celts of the first invasion; but they were 
to a certain extent encroached upon by the Gauls, or Celts of the second 
irruption, and had joined with them into one people. 

It is admitted on the other hand that the Gauls were essentially men 
of the plain. Niebuhr says that all the Gauls possessed in Insubria was 
on the plain. Durandi eo assures us that the Gauls never went very 
high up in the mountains. Wherever Gaul and Ligurian, says Strabo, 
lay down together in the same district, the former invariably occupied the 
level ground, while the latter, as if by native instinct, took to the high- 
lands. It is the same with the Frank as with the Gaul. He seems not 
April—vou. CXVIII. NO. CCCCLXXIL. 2D 
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only never to have taken kindly to a mountain, but he does not even 
favour a rocky region. The dwellers in Alsace, Auvergne, and Brittany, 
are as alien in blood as the Basque and the Bearnais in the Pyrenees, or 
the Savoyard in the Alps. 

That the attack of all enemies, says Gallenga, invariably drove the 

igurian to the mountains, results from all the testimonies of antiquity. 
In Cispadane Gaul, for instance, after the extinction of the Boii, Se- 
nones, &c., Strabo distinctly asserts that none were left but the Roman 
colonists and the Ligurian tribes. The Gauls, therefore, from Bellovesus 
to Hannibal, either never at all touched the lands of the Salyans or Sallu- 
vians, or they only hurried over this subalpine region, and left no trace 
of their passage. Whether Hannibal crossed at Mont Cenis, as Ukert 
argues, at the Little St. Bernard, as advocated by General Melville, or 
at Mont Genévre, as urged by the Piedmontese, it is certain that the 
Carthaginian general had to win over, first, the neutrality of the powerful 
nation of the Allobroges, at that time occupying with the Salluvians the 
present Savoy. It was the same with Hasdrubal, who, when following 
in the footsteps of his brother, had to propitiate the Alpine people, who 
were always at war with the Gauls, and, with the natural impulse of all 
savage races, with all who attempted to trespass on their rugged domains. 
Wherever the population was made up of genuine Gauls, or at least 
wherever the Gallic element prevailed—that is as far as the RhOne— 
Hannibal met with but little obstruction. It was only on crossing that 
river that he first fell in with the Vocontii, a Ligurian people, whom he 
had to propitiate, as also the Allobroges beyond. The upper valleys of 
the Isére, Are, and Durance, were at that time occupied by the still 
wilder tribes of the Centrones, Graioceli, and Caturiges, whom it seems 
to have been impossible to propitiate. The Cimbri and the Teutones left 
Sabaudia equally intact. The Cimbrians, with their allies of Helvetia, 
left the Salassian Pass—as Polybius calls the Mont Cenis—to the right, 
and crossed at the Simplon or the Adige. The Teutons were crushed ere 
they could pass the Maritime Alps. 

The Romans defeated the Allobroges when these came forward to the 
rescue of the Salyans, with whom the Romans were waging war on ac- 
count of the Grecian colonists of Marseilles, and from whom the Grecian, 
or Graian, Alps derive their name; but even after the Romans had either 
only subjects or submissive allies on both sides of the Western Alps, the 
populations of the mountains still held their ground in their impregnable 
fastnesses down to the very close of the republic. This state of things 
was only brought to an end under Augustus, when Tiberius and Drusus 
penetrated into the innermost recesses of the mountains on both sides ; 
and the subjugation of all the tribes was so thorough as to allow them no 
chance of future revolt. But even then the nature of the country ren- 
dered moral subjugation of the Ligurians and Taurinians far more difficult 
than military conquests, and it is very doubtful if the Romans, who in- 
terested themselves chiefly in the southerly passes of the Alps, ever 
carried their system of civilisation into the more savage and inhospitable 
retreats of the Cottian Alps. The remote localities and the proud spirit 
of independence of these mountaineers kept them as much aloof from the 
work of Roman assimilation and humanisation, as it has in modern times 


from that of France and Italy. 
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The march of Constantine across the Alps belongs only incidentally to 
the history of this particular district ; but not so the great religious revo- 
lution that emerged from the ruins of the Roman Empire. The names 
of St. Maurice and some of his supposed Theban followers and fellow- 
sufferers were for a long time associated with all that was brilliant and 
holy in the chivalrous records of Burgundian and Sabaudian royalty. 
The same lands were spared the horrors of the first onset of the Goths. 
But when the mere rage of destruction abated, and the weary conquerors 
ae to found states of their own, they passed under the dominion of 
Odoacer, King of the Heruli, and, after him, of Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths (a.p. 476-526). This was the epoch at which the Bur- 
gundians settled in the Middle Rhéne. The Frankish invasions of Italy 
that followed upon the wars between the Goths and Greeks did not affect 
the Ligurians. They took place through the Rhetian Alps. 

The empire of Charlemagne, built up at a period in which the ruling 
nation of the Franks was hurrying to its dissolution, could hardly hold 
together for two generations. Together with its other provinces, South- 
eastern Gaul and North Italy—Burgundy and Lombardy—passed into 
the hands now of one, now of another, of his sons and grandsons, till, at 
the deposition and death of the last emperor of his race, Charles the Fat, 
in 888, these countries had already fallen, or were ready to fall, into the 
hands of powerful princes, connected or not with the imperial family, 
who erected them into separate kingdoms. 

Savoy obtained then a new importance. On the very first occupation 
of Eastern Gaul by the Burgundians, these had, from the left bank of the 
Rhine, gradually moved southwards down to the Jura and the Rhdéne, 
leaving, however, the whole track between the latter river and the Alps 
free from their presence. But in 434 or 436, their king, Gondekar, 
having been defeated by the Romans under (&tius, had fallen back in the 
mountains of Savoy, a country of which, after their peace with the 
Romans, formal cession was made to the Burgundian nation by Valen- 
tinian III., in 444. Savoy stretched at that time not only over a large 
part of the territory of the Allobroges, but also embraced the cities of 
Embrun and Grenoble. On the other hand, however, the upper valleys 
of Tarentaise and Maurienne, as well as those of Upper nts ol were 
not invaded by the Burgundians (who, like all other Gallic and Teutonic 
barbarians, fought on horseback or in chariots, and were bad moun- 
taineers): they were held by the Goths of Theodorie and by the Greeks 
of Narses down to the Lombard invasion. 

The Lombards, defeated in their first attacks upon Provence and Bur- 
gundy, had, by a treaty with Gontran, King of Orleans and Burgundy, 
given up not only all territories beyond the Alps, but also the valleys of 
Susa Lanzo and Aosta, which continued to be a part of the kingdom 
of Burgundy down to the conquest of Italy by Pepin and Charlemagne. 
The Burgundians, the Lombards, and the Franks, however, alike eschewed 
the high mountains, and they and their upper valleys, including even the 
Valais and the beautiful region about the Lake of Geneva, were but wilder- 
ness or unreclaimed forest as late as the times of Charlemagne and of 
Louis I. 

There is reason to believe that monastic establishments, for which 
Savoy afterwards became so celebrated, were founded in the recesses of 
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the Cottian Alps, and more ey in the upper valleys of Savoy, from 


a very early period. The seclusion and isolation from invasions and dis- 
ruptions earned these spots favour in the eyes of men of peace. We 
find the Lombard king, Aribert, in 707, and Lintprand, in 712, making 
donation to St. Peter of extensive patrimonies in the Cottian Alps. 

Muratori, Annali d’Italia, ad annos 707-712.) Only a few years later a 

rankish lord, Abbo, a patrician of Vienne, under the Merovingian 
dynasty, founded the famous abbey of the Novalaise at the foot of Mont 
Cenis. He was driven thither by the incursions of the Saracens. Such 
foundations were at that time endowed with vast possessions, and hence 
they became the centre of colonies of industry and wealth, as well as of 
piety.* Charlemagne himself was received by these haughty monks 
rather as a guest than as a conqueror. 

Under Charlemagne and his successors, the Alps became again the 
true limits between Burgundian and Italian lands. The valleys of Susa 
and Aosta were restored to the latter kingdom, though Susa continued to 
be a dependency of the diocese of Maurienne, as it had been since. 
Gontran, King of Burgundy, erected that diocese at St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne in 575. 

The Saracens held for a time, about A.p. 906, possession of all Savoy. 
They ran up to Susa, all but destroyed the abbey of Novalaise, and the 
Hospice of Mont Cenis, which latter had been established by Louis 
the Pious, and which Lothaire I. had given to the care of the monks of 
that abbey since 825. They poured down thence into Maurienne and the 
Tarentaise, and, following up their success in the Lower Val d’Isére, they 
settled in Savoy, in Les Bauges, territory of Chambery, and in the 
smiling valley of Grésivaudan as far as Grenoble, driving the bishop 
from that see. They spread into the Valais, took possession of the 
monastery of St. Maurice d’Agaune, the seat of Burgundian royalty, 
and there established their head-quarters; for above half a century mas- 
ters of the Alpine defiles and of the main European roads, they plun- 
dered pilgrims and traders, and scoured the land in every direction. 

These turbaned robbers were first assailed in their mountain fastnesses 
by the Hungarians on their way to Italy in 954. ‘‘ These two pagan 
hordes,” says a Swiss chronicler, Gingius-la-Sarraz, “the one from the 
extreme west, the other from the remotest east of Europe, met thus in 
these high regions, like two storm-clouds in space.” The collision be- 
tween them gave courage to the long trampled-down Christians. The 
rose in Savoy and Valais, and, after a time, succeeded in expelling the 
barbarians, or putting them to the sword. 

Not long after this episode, which reveals the weakness of the then 
existing dynasties of Europe, and when the kingdoms of Burgundy and 
Italy came nominally under the sway of the German Emperor Conrad II. 
the Salic (1024-1032), but were, in real fact, parcelled out amongst a 





* It was, apart from monastic impulses, a characteristic with the Burgundians, 
a people of Vandalic race, to adopt the manners of settled life, and they derived 
their name Burg (a tower, or town), and incurred the contempt of kindred tribes, 
from their proneness to settle in towns and villages, and follow sedentary and in- 
dustrial pursuits. It is perhaps owing to these habits, inspiring them with a 
reverence for the works of Roman genius, that we owe the preservation of ancient 
monuments both in Provence, and at Aix, in Savoy. 
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set of lay or spiritual lords, feudal barons, and still more powerful 
bishops, openly and successfully aspiring to independence, two families 
had reached a very conspicuous rank on either side of the Alps. These 
were that of Hubert, Hupert, or Humbert, called the ‘* White-handed,” 
the progenitor of the Counts of Maurienne and Savoy ; and that of Odelric 
Manfred, Count of Turin, to whom, and to whose descendants, the title 
of Marquises of Susa has been sometimes applied, owing to their fre- 
quent residence in that city, or in some of the castles of its valley. 

The origin of the House of Savoy has never been satisfactorily traced 
further back than that same white-handed Humbert. According to 
Guichenon, the most distinguished historiographer of the House of Savoy 
(Histoire Génélaogique de la Royale Maison de Savoie) in the seven- 
teenth century, the father of Humbert was a Count Berold, whose pedi- 

e began with Witichind, the Saxon hero, known for his long contest 
with all the might of Charlemagne. In later times weight has been 
given to a theory first started nearly three centuries ago (Della Chiesa 
MSS. in the royal archives of Turin, quoted by Gallenga), but now re- 
vived by some of the scholars who, under the patronage of the late King 
of Sardinia, Charles Albert, have been eager to throw light upon Pied- 
montese history. (Cibrario, Storia della Monarchia de Savoia.) By 
these it is supposed that Humbert owed his birth to Otho William, 
sometime Count of Upper Burgundy—Franche Comté—a prince of un- 
doubted Italian descent, who was the son of Adelbert, son and colleague 
of Berengarius II., Marquis of Ivrea, and King of Italy in 950, in 
whose veins they also contrive to blend, either by male or female descent, 
the blood of Guido of Spolito, and Berengarius of Friuli, the two first 
competitors for the Italian crown, in the latter part of the ninth century. 
The advantage of such a mysterious origin is, that when the House of 
Savoy cherished aspirations to a throne in Germany, it could establish a 
German descent; when the aspirations became Italian, they found con- 
venient historiographers to establish an Italian descent. 

More lately still, some Swiss writers (Gingius-la-Sarraz, ‘‘ Les Boso- 
nides’’) have represented Humbert as the last of the Bosonides—son, 
that is, of Charles Constantine, son of Louis IJ. the Blind, himself son 
of Boson, Count of Vienne in 870, and founder of the dynasty of Provence 
and Lower Burgundy in 879. Humbert was supposed to be a second and 
only surviving son, to whom Charles Constantine left only a portion of 
his dominions. He is first heard of as Count of Salmorenc, a county 
which embraced twenty-two manors or castles, and derived its name 
from a town destroyed by the Saracens towards 940, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Voiron, diocese of Grenoble, the residence, in later 
times, of the bailiffs or governors of the Viennois. 

Humbert rose to distinction from the close relationship in which he 
stood to Rudolph III., the last of the Burgundian monarchs, and his 
queen Ermengarde, to the latter of whom he gave a home upon the 
king’s death. In the struggles that ensued between Conrad and Oddo, 
or Eudes, of Champagne, Humbert sided with Conrad, whilst the Bishop 
of Maurienne gave in his adhesion to Oddo. The important and timely 
aid thus given to the emperor at the time of the wars for the succes- 
sion of Burgundy, secured to him the first rank among the local lords, 
and he became virtually and by title Count of Burgundy. It was pro- 
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bably from the same circumstances, and the hostility of its bishop, that 
Humbert obtained the title of Count of Maurienne; and there are locali- 
ties in the province—such as the so-called Tower of Beroldo and the 
Castle of the Charbonniére, in the vicinity respectively of St. Jean de 
Maurienne and Aiquebelle—proudly pointed out as so many arguments 
in support of the tradition which would place the cradle of the dynasty 
of Savoy in the valley of the Are. All these dominions were beyond 
the Alps, but Humbert also exercised supreme authority near Aosta 
as early as 1018, and as also in the Valais and in Belley, a district on 
the right hand of the Rhéne, opposite to Chambery. He appointed 
one of his sons Bishop of Sion and Abbot of St. Maurice. 

By a matrimonial alliance effected some years before his death between 
Oddo, another of his sons, and Adelaide, daughter of Odelric Manfred, 
Humbert added much to the greatness of his house. <A very large por- 
tion of the kingdom of Burgundy, and several counties in Western Lom- 
bardy, or Piedmont, became thus united under one sceptre, and a new 
state was formed, which received great increment and lustre under the 
influence of a high-minded woman, the Countess Adelaide, who fills the 
best part of a century with her name (1035-1091), and who seems to 
have ruled supreme over the destinies of her house, both in the lifetime 
of her father-in-law and husband, and during the obscure career of her 
sons. 

The genealogy of the earlier princes of the House of Savoy is, for 
the most part, matter of vague and often very unsatisfactory conjecture. 
The eldest son of Humbert was Amadeus I., and he appears to have 
confined himself to ruling over the estates on this side of the Alps, his 
brother Oddo acting, however, as lord of ‘Tarentaise. Amadeus IJ. was 
called the Count, his son was Humbert II., “ Le Kenforcé,” and the succes- 
sion followed. in a direct line through Amadeus III., Humbert III., styled 
“the Saint,” and Thomas I. The records of these princes, the “signs of 
life,” by which we are now at all made aware of their existence, occur 
mainly in parchment deeds, chiefly donations to churches or monasteries, 
many of which are shameless forgeries, in which names are often strangely 
. spelt. Hence we have Hubert, Hupert, and Humbert, and Adalbert, 
Edelbert, Albert, Aubert, and Obert for the same prince. Nineteen 
reigning counts are reckoned from the first Humbert to the eighth Ama- 
deus, and these always adhered to their original titles of Counts of Mau- 
rienne and of Savoy. But, in 1416, Amadeus VIII. was raised to the 
rank of Duke of Savoy by imperial diploma. During the same reign, in 
1424, Piedmont acquired the name of a principality. 

Dwelling in a fine mountain region, these nineteen counts of the House 
of Savoy, whether in the main line or in its numerous branches, legitimate 
or otherwise, were never known to produce a craven, an idiot, or a fainéant 
= Owing to the meagreness of contemporary records, but little is 

own with regard to them during their earlier ages, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The real splendour of the house begins with Thomas I. 
and his numerous offspring (1188-1285), who for nearly a hundred 
years filled all Europe with the name of Savoy. It is at this period, also, 
that the house for the first time became involved in domestic disorders and 
divisions. Thomas I., greatly burdened with his nine sons, after destining 
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his eldest, Amadeus, to the succession, and palming as many of the others 
as he could upon the Church, — for some of the remaining by 
means of appanages. One of the brothers, Boniface, rose to be Primate of 
England. Feuds arose between the other brothers, and Amadeus greatly 
reduced his paternal inheritance by the concessions he had to make to 
them. At the death of Amadeus, his brother Peter, who had distinguished 
himself in Flanders, usurped the power, and he was succeeded by Philip L., 
who was called to the throne, relinquishing his sacred dignity as Arch- 
bishop of Lyons. This system of usurpation was upheld by Amadeus V., 
who delegated to the elder branch, Philip’s successors, all that the House 
of Savoy possessed in Piedmont, with the exception of Aosta and Susa. 
Amadeus V., by investing his brother Louis with the barony of Vaud, 
gave permanence to the partition of the domains of Savoy into three 
states, and he at the same time settled the order of succession for the 
future, on the strict law of primogeniture, and to the perpetual exclusion 
of females. This, however, did not prevent pretensions being put forward 
by his daughter Joan, wife of John III., Duke of Brittany—pretensions 
which she, being childless, bequeathed to Philip, Duke of Orleans, son of 
Philip VI. of Valois, King of France, thereby first involving her family 
in contentions with a powerful neighbour, and which lasted for long after. 

The ambition of the early princes of Savoy was less of a personal than 
of a domestic, clannish character. ‘They were less keenly tormented by 
thirst of dominion than those of any other royal line, and they gave 
frequent examples of voluntary abdications, notoriously Amadeus VIII., 
who successively resigned both the ducal and the papal dignity. Further, 
although Savoy had to labour against internal disorders in consequence of 
disputed succession, and it had numberless external evils to contend with, 
still we meet with but rare instances of those startling tragedies which 
stare at us from the pages of the history of other dynasties, especially 
those of Visconti, Este, and Medici, whose sovereignty was grounded 
rather on tyrannical usurpation than traditional feudal descent, and relied, 
consequently, on mere violence and bloodshed. 

Savoy, we have before remarked, first emerged from obscurity in the 
eleventh century, at an epoch in which all the lordly families of Burgundy 
and Italy had attained the same degree of self-control. It found itself, 
therefore, at the outset hemmed in and hard pressed by the lords of 
Faucigny, Vienne, and Genoa, and in collision with the counts and dukes 
of Burgundy and Provence, and with the Houses of Zaringen, of Kyburg, 
and Habsburg on one side of the Alps, as well as with the Houses of 
Saluzzo and Montferrat, with Visconti and Gonzaga, on the other side. 
With all these it had to wrestle single-handed ; with all of these it had 
to run the gauntlet of all the great vicissitudes; it had to weather all the 
storms which changed the fate of Europe—storms in which most of those 
rival houses were doomed to perish, whilst Savoy alone steered on with 
marvellous steadiness, taking warning from her neighbours’ errors, profit- 
ing by their disasters, until, at the settling of those troubled waters in the 
fifteenth century, it had attained a position which subsequent convulsions 
could not permanently affect. 

These general events were, especially, the long struggle between Church 
and State, between the Empire and the Papacy, which, under the name 
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of “ Wars of Investitures,” ravaged Germany and Italy from 1056 to 
1125, to the rise of Italian freedom ; the exploits of the Lombard League 
against the House of Swabia (1152-1250), and the subsequent anarchy 
of the Italian cities; the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines; the wars 
against the last remnants of feudalism, down tothe establishment of local 
tyranny throughout Lombardy, and the rise of the Visconti of Milan 
towards 1350; the expeditions to the East, from the preaching of the first 
crusade at Clermont in 1096, to the death of St. Louis of France before 
Tunis in 1270, to the fall of Acre in 1291, or, indeed, to the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 ; then the convulsions of the Church, 
the removal of the Papal See to Avignon in 1305, the great Western 
Schism, from 1378 to 1417, breaking out afresh in 1433, only to be per- 
manently healed in 1449; finally, the clustering together of fiefs, the 
formation of mighty monarchs, the sudden rise of formidable neighbours 
—new neighbours on the confines of Savoy—who were in later times to 
compel that country to assume a new attitude, and to follow an unpre- 
cedented line of policy. 

In the midst of all past difficulties, and against so great a variety of ene- 
mies, Savoy was upheld partly by the rare character of her princes, but still 
more so by the signal advantages of her position. Placed originally 
astride the Alps, where Burgundy and Lombardy, where the French and 
Italian people, touched upon one another, she wavered for a long time 
between north and south, between edst and west, like an eagle hovering 
near his eyrie, uncertain whither to wing his first flight. The course of 
events gave her ultimately a southward impulse; the House of Savoy be- 
came the House of Piedmont, but the Savoyard has no more become 
Italian, as Gallenga argues, with the strife of age, than he has become 
French. 

So long, on the contrary, as the House of Savoy remained true to the 
land of its birth, the ambition of its princes was almost solely directed to 
the north. Rising, as it did out of the feudal chaos, Savoy best throve, 
at first, in those provinces beyond the Alps where it had hardly any 
antagonists besides the other feudal powers which had risen with it— 
enemies whom it could always meet on a fair field, and fight with equal 
weapons. Those Cisalpine countries, too, were comparatively obscure 
and quiet; the din of world-wide faction scarcely reached them; and the 
advance of one feudal house at the expense of another attracted but little 
notice, and awakened no great jealousy or resentment. 

Hence, north and west of the Alps the progress of the house was 
almost uninterrupted ; and at the time of the promotion of Amadeus VIII. 
to the rank of a duke in 1416, he had already the power almost of a 
king ; his ducal mantle was made up of by far the broadest patches of 
Burgundian and Helvetian royalty; and, to all appearance, he had no 
longer any neighbour who could cause him uneasiness. 

But, on the southern side, besides the rivals of Montferrat, of Sa- 
luzzo, and Anjou, Savoy had to contend with religious and _ political 
passions run mad. Italy was then, as indeed it has been ever since, the 
main stage of faction and strife. Savoy lost ground at the very first 
start. That March of Italy, which Adelaide of Susa transmitted to the 
posterity of Humbert the White-handed, slipped from their hands im- 
mediately upon her demise in 1091 ; and it was only by the most strenuous 
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exertions, only by matchless patience and perseverance, that the imme- 
diate predecessors of Amadeus VIII., and that prince himself, won back 
a “~~ of that hard-contested inheritance. Although they never lost 
sight of their original Alpine perch,—although they held, in virtue of 
their earliest traditions, by the Helvetian and Burgundian valleys to the 
north,—they also never relinquished their hold on the Italian valleys of 
Aosta and Susa; seated there, they had power to await events, and to 

rofit by the first turn in the tide of fortune; and hence it was that the 

ouse of Savoy became Piedmontese, and now threatens to become 
purely Italian. 

Among the remarkable features connected with the early history of 
the Counts of Savoy were not only its happy matrimonial alliances, but 
also the success of its princes abroad. This not only extended to France 
and Flanders, but also to England. Henry, who married Eleanor of 
Savoy, had to build the palace in the Strand, known as “the Savoy,” 
for the accommodation of the numerous relatives and frequent visitors 
which this alliance brought to his court. The devotion of Savoy to the 
interests of France were still more marked, and Louis VI. having 
married a daughter of Humbert II., put forth claims to the succession 
which might have proved fatal to the independent existence of ur 
had it not been for the birth of an heir to Amadeus III. The 
fate of Amadeus VII., whom Bonne of Bourbon was suspected of 
removing by poison, still further accustomed Savoy to the frequent 
meddling of France in her affairs—an interference which had but too 
pernicious effects, when, after the death of Amadeus VIII., Providence 
seems to have withdrawn its countenance from the House of Savoy. 

The share taken by the princes of Savoy in scenes of strife and peril 
abroad sufficiently testify to their adventurous spirit. Many of them 
held rank in the days of chivalry, as foremost amongst knights. The 
Green and Red Counts were heroes of romance. Gallantry as much as 
piety also made their crusaders. rae acquired fame, and it was per- 

aps in their power to found states in the East. They bore the titles of 
Princes of Achaia and Morea, and the dukes, their successors, laid claims 
to the kingdoms of Cyprus, Armenia, and Jerusalem, and to the prin- 
cipality of Antioch. They also exercised considerable influence over the 
destinies of other countries, and stepped forward, now as principal aux- 
iliaries, now as supreme mediators, between the greatest potentates. 

Some of the provinces which are numbered among the original pos- 
sessions of Savoy were, at a remote period, shared between the Church 
and the princes. ‘This was particularly the case with Maurienne, whose 
prelates did not acknowledge the supremacy of the counts till 1061, 
The violence of the Lords of Briangon, a feudal family whose castle rose 
at no great distance from the metropolitan see of Moutiers, brought 
Tarentaise under the patronage of Humbert II. Gradually the sove- 
reignty of Savoy over the four dioceses of Maurienne, Tarentaise, Belley, 
and Aosta, was no longer questioned, and the same protectorate was 
extended over Chablais and Lower Valais, and over the famous abbey of 
St. Maurice d’Agaune, a magnificent monastery, founded in the fourth 
century, and enriched by the lavish bounties of all the Burgundian 
dynasties, and hallowed as their place of consecration and burial. The 
ring and lance of the Thebzan warrior-martyr, St. Maurice, constituted 
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the or visible emblems of the kingly inheritance of Boson and 

‘ Beyond this cluster of four or five states, the bishops of 
Geneva, of Lausanne, and of Sion, in Valais, all favoured the princes 
of Savoy. 

It is Gait worthy of remark, that within this original nucleus of 
Savoy, Maurienne, Tarentaise, Chablais, and Aosta, there were no cities. 
The episcopal sees of St. Jean, Moutiers, and Belley were mere districts, 
and the Counts of Savoy had to make their own cities. Thomas I. 
bought Chambery on the 15th of May, 1232, from Berlion, its viscount, 
whose family had possessed lordly rights there. The castle was, how- 
ever, only ceded to Amadeus V., in 1295, by the Lords de ‘a Rochette, 
and it was only’then that Amadeus removed thither the seat of govern- 
ment, which had hitherto been at Aiguebelle. (Menabrea, Histoire de 
Chambé6ri, I. vii. 23.) 

Faucigny was ruled by its own feudal lords, who traced their pedigree 
to Oliver, one of the Paladins of Charlemagne, till the family becoming 
extinct, it passed into the hands of the Dauphins of Dauphiny (supposed 
to have been so called from a dolphin on their coat of arms), and between 
whom and the Counts of Savoy there was incessant contention. So also 
with the Genevois, whose counts, probably also created in the time of 
Charlemagne, resided in the castles of Lia Roche, or Faverge, or Annecy, 
whilst the city of Geneva was under the jurisdiction of its bishops. 
Ebles, Count of Genevois, who died in England in 1259, bequeathed 
his titles to the county to Peter, son of Thomas I. of Savoy, surnamed 
the “ Little Charlemagne.” This Peter, like most of the Counts of 
Savoy, was so great a friend to the people, and such a champion of the 
cause of freedom, that the Genevese burghers raised him to the dignity 
of their chief and protector in 1260. Amadeus V., who had possession 
of the castle Bourg du Four, obtained a final mastery over the city by 

ing himself also of the castle of the Isle du Rhéne, which he took 

from the bishop. The town itself, however, remained a prey to the 
factions of Genevois and Savoy, and the latter waged an irregular war 
against both Genevois and Dauphiny for some eighty years; each party 
busied itself with the restoration of old castles or the reconstruction of 
new ones, and Amadeus V. is said to have been present at thirty-two 
s. Many French feudal lords also took part against Savoy. The 
primates of Vienne hurled the thunders of the Church against its princes. 
The castle called La Perriére, built by Amadeus V. on the mountains 
above Voreppe and Voira, was the especial focus of strife. The wars 
between the Dauphins and the Counts never utterly ceased till the former 
country passed into the hands of the French kings, and Charles V. 
decreed, in 1364, that the title and estate of the Dauphins should always 
be made over to the eldest son of the French king, as hereditary prince 
of France. Amadeus VI. ceded Voiron, and other possessions in the 
Viennois, to France (fixing thus at the Rhéne and the Guiers the limits 
of his states), and he received in exchange Faucigny, with its depen- 
dencies in the Pays de Gex and Bugey. The House of Genevois did 
homage to that of Savoy, but the Green Count had to give up his bride, 
Joan of Burgundy, who, in accordance with the custom of the time, had 
been brought up for him at the castle of Bourget (and whom King 
John of France now doomed to the melancholy lot of an old maid), and 
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with her all hopes to the succession of the duchy of Burgundy, ng, 
instead the hand of Bonne of Bourbon. rm Oddo de Villars 
made a formal cession of Genevois to Amadeus VIII. of Savoy, on the 
5th of August, 1401, at Paris. The same prince was raised in his latter 
years to the see of Geneva, and several princes of his house monopolised 
the diocese after him ; so that by their means Savoy exercised a more 
or less direct authority over the city, till at last the great object of all her 
ambition was obtained, and the temporalities of the see were actually 
made over to one of her reigning princes. But the stubborn spirit of 
the burghers was anything but broken, and that very last act of usurpa- 
tion became the signal for the complete emancipation of Geneva. (Spon, 
Histoire de Genéve, i. 76.) 

The progress of Savoy in Helvetia does not concern us here. It is 
our object to treat more particularly of the relations of Savoy with 
France. An exception occurs in the Chablais, the name of which some 
derive from the Latin “caput laci,’’ or “ water head,” whilst others think 
it a corruption of “caballiacum,” supposing the Romans to have had 
there a stud of war-horses. This district, originally held by the Dukes of 
Zihringen, and then by the Counts of Kyburg, passed into the hands of 
Peter of Savoy. 

It is the same with regard to Piedmont as it is with Switzerland. The 
progress of the House of Savoy in that country only interests us here in 
a secondary degree. At the death of the Countess Adelaide, her suc- 
cessor, Humbert II., was the only male representative of both houses— 
that of Maurienne or Savoy, and that of Turin; but the decline of the 
House of Savoy in Italy was at first brought about by the enmity of the 
German emperors, and followed up by the Piedmontese towns organising 
themselves into free states after the manner of the Lombard cities. This 
was followed by the long-lasting contests between the empire and the 
cities, and the formation of the Lombard League, during which Frede- 
rick I., the well-known Barbarossa, advanced to the attack, for the fifth 
time, through Mont Cenis, burning Susa, where he had, on a previous 
occasion, nearly lost his life on the way. Humbert III. of Savoy, who 
had favoured Barbarossa in his flight in 1168, and had opened the passes 
of the Alps to him, was but ill repaid by the imperial lieutenants, who 
deprived him of the greater portion of his Italian possessions. Thomas I. 
relieved the fortunes of Savoy for a time, and, in favour with the em- 
perors, he warred successfully against the feudal barons, haughty pre- 
lates, and turbulent cities of Northern Italy; but Amadeus IV., the most 
indolent prince of the family, made over his Italian possessions to his 
brother, Thomas II., Count of Flanders, in 1235. Thomas II., albeit 
he reduced Turin for a time, was no more than Peter II., conqueror of 
the Vaud, successful in Italy. The House of Montferrat was in the 
ascendancy at that time, and that of Savoy in the decline. ‘Thomas III, 
came to revive its fortunes. This prince defeated William VII. of Mont- 
ferrat, and effected the final conquest of Turin. Happily for Savoy, at 
this epoch the rival Houses of Montferrat and Saluzzo were not only at 
variance with one another, but even within themselves. Amadeus VI., 
the Green Count, was not only victorious over James of Achaia, but he 
was so powerful as to be placed at the head of a league against Milan, 
and that at an epoch when Violante, daughter of John II. of Montferrat, 
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having married Lionel Duke of Clarence, Mondovi, Caraglio, Cuneo, 
and other towns, were held by English adventurers. Cuneo and Anjou, 
which in the lapse of one hundred and seventy years had obeyed fifteen 
different masters, came at last into the hands of Savoy, in April, 1382. 

It was at this epoch, whilst Northern Italy was still distracted by the 
war of the Houses of Montferrat, Saluzzo, Achaia, Visconti, and Savoy, 
that Amadeus VIII., after a separation which had lasted for a hundred 
and twenty years, united the Piedmontese fiefs to the other possessions 
of Savoy in 1418. Savoy had been previously created into a duchy by 
the Emperor Sigismund in 1416 ; and after the extinction of the House 
of Achaia, Amadeus gave his Italian possessions the name of a princi- 

ity. The count even made a last attempt upon the domain of the 
ancient foes of his family—the Dauphins—but he was routed under the 
walls of the castle of Anthon, on the Rhéne, in May, 1430. , 

The “ States” of Savoy had at this time attained power, and as they 
were at once the organs of public opinion and contributors of finance, 
they acquired great influence. Amadeus VIII., a prince of great energy 
and strength of will, did not often need the support or advice of the 
States of Savoy; but in calamitous times, be his successors, the 
States stood forth conspicuous, and made up by their wisdom for the de- 
ficiencies of their rulers. But in this great work of centralisation, which 
began under Amadeus VIII., and which was followed up by Louis XI. in 
France, the Savoy prince soon became aware that he was at the head of 
two nations, and that he needed two centres. A council was created at 
Pinerolo, on the model of the one sitting at Chambery, but it was finally 
removed to Turin in 1459, after which time that city became the capital 
of the possessions of Savoy in Italy. 

Hence it was, also, that the decline of Savoy dates from the ascend- 
ancy of its princes in Italy, and its constitution into a duchy. From the 
death of Amadeus VIII., in 1451, to the restoration of Emmanuel Phi- 
libert, in 1559, no less than eight dukes ascended the throne, but only a 
few of them showed themselves worthy of their race. For some time, 
however, Piedmont continued to be a mere dependency, till the frequent 
meetings of the States-General made the third estate aware of its own 
importance. In these assemblies the Piedmontese soon outnumbered the 
Savoyards, and the wealth of their towns gave them still greater weight. 
The united principality remained, however, in a distracted state between 
France, Switzerland, and Burgundy, till all Italy fell under the power of 
Charles V., and among the princes who went to do obeisance to the 
——- at Bologna was Charles III., Duke of Savoy. 

n 1536, Savoy was invaded on two sides at once; on the one by the 
French under Francis I., on the other by the Swiss, who stormed the 
last stronghold of the country, the castle of Chillon, and burst open 
the dungeon of its famous prisoner. In this war, the mountaineers of 
Tarentaise and Maurienne not only drove the French from their own 
valleys, but they fell upon them at Chambery, and wrested that town 
from their hands—a daring feat, but unavailing, since the enemy came 
back with superior forces, retook Chambery, and pursued the routed 
mountaineers into their own rugged homes, which fire and slaughter laid 
desolate. 

The edifice which the Counts of Savoy had reared, and which Ama- 
deus VIII. had almost completed in Subalpine lands, immediately 
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crumbled under the dukes his successors, and was all but entirely demo- 
lished under the ill-starred Charles III. With all the rest of the penin- 
sula, Turin and Asti, Saluzzo and Montferrat, were trodden to dust; 
more wreck and ruin floated on the desolate surface of the old world; 
princes and people had lost sight of their mutual relations—lost almost 
the very recollection of one another. 

Had Emmanuel Philibert fallen at St. Quentin, as Gallenga pathe- 
tically remarks, he might have cried, “Finis Sabaudie!’’ France, and 
Spain, or Austria, would have bordered upon one another at the Alps, 
and the intermediate state would never have been missed. But it was 
otherwise decreed. The prince conquered at St. Quentin, and won back 
his states. He continued the annals of his house, and he began those of 
Piedmont to a certain extent, for at this very crisis, where Italy, as a 
nation, had reached its end, the nationality of separate states, and more 
especially of Piedmont, came into existence. 

The instinctive dread of the crushing ascendancy of Austria and 
France had urged Savoy to settle, no matter at what cost, the differ- 
ences that had long existed with the oldest ‘allies of the house—the 
Swiss. A new generation had sprung up in those provinces, amongst 
whom all loyalty to Savoy had died off. The Bernese had introduced the 
Reformation into the conquered lands; the people had been enriched 
with the spoils of the Church as well as of the nobility, who had been 
all but annihilated in the contest. Political freedom went hand in hand 
with religious innovation ; the people entered with eagerness into the 
new order of things, and were irrevocably committed to it. Geneva was 
especially the head-quarters of reform; it was proud of the appellation 
of the “ Rome of Calvinism,” and its population, as well as that of Lau- 
sanne and other Eidgenot or Huguenot cities, was doubled by the immi- 
gration of religious refugees. By the treaty of Lausanne (1564), Berne 
retained Vaud, but Savoy recovered Gex and Chablais. At a later 
period (1569), Valais gave up its own share of the same Swiss province, 
but remained in possession of Lower Valais. The same treaties bound 
weg to allow freedom of conscience and worship to those of her subjects 
who had embraced Protestantism during the Swiss occupation. History 
tells us how little these treaties were regarded in reference to the Wal- 
denses, who, at a time when all Savoy and half Piedmont were on the 
verge of reform, reckoned their sectaries at the foot of the Alps at eight 
hundred thousand. 

The restless aud ambitious Charles Emmanuel I. was at war with all 
the powers around him. Elated by the conquest of Saluzzo, this vain 
prince added insult to injury. He struck a medal, in ‘which he repre- 
sented a centaur trampling a royal crown under his hoofs, with the motto 
“Opportuné !” Not many years later, Henry IV. having humbled Savoy, 
retorted the taunt by another medal, in which the centaur was seen 
crushed under the club of Hercules, and the no less pithy inscription 
was “ Opportunits!” (Costa de Beauregard, Maison de Savoie, ii. 11.) 
Charles Emmanuel I., at the head of the Catholics of France and 
Switzerland, was hailed Count of Provence, and even aspired to the crown 
of France. Under Victor Amadeus T. and tho regency of Christina of 
France, Savoy was once more in alliance with the latter country, and at 
war with Spain and Italy. Charles Emmanuel II. not only embellished 
Turin, but he constructed the famous road and tunnel across the pass of 
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Les Echelles—a work only surpassed in modern times by those of a man 
who disposed of the means not of a duchy but of a vast empire. 

It was in vain that the gallant Victor Amadeus exerted himself to 
emancipate his country from the thraldom of France : successful in one 
campaign, he was unfortunate in another; victorious in one quarter, he 
was defeated -elsewhere; and after a career full of vicissitudes, he ac- 
ome the royalty of Sardinia in London (1718) in return for Sicily, 
which, with Naples, fell under subjection to Austria. The brave but un- 
fortunate Victor Amadeus, after retiring for a time, directing the councils 
of his son Charles Emmanuel III. from Chambery, as Charles V. had 
done at Yuste, and Amadeus VIII. at Ripaille, once more impelled by 
female ambition, returned to Turin, only to meet with a melancholy 
death. He was buried at Superga, which henceforth superseded the old 
portiy burial-place at the abbey of Hautecombe. The rulers of Savoy 
now belonged to Italy by their tombs no less than their cradles. 

Under Charles Emmanuel III., Sardinia was, as usual, alternately allied 
with France and Spain against Austria, and then with Austria against 
France. The result of the many sanguinary contests in which this 
rince was involved only tended to prove, as Balbo has remarked (Storia 

'ltalia, p. 333), and as the Italians ought to have long treasured up, 
that freedom must be the work of a nation’s own hands and hearts, that 
what may be obtained by diplomacy and from the bounty of a foreign 
power is always liable—indeed, is but too sure—to be speedily lost from 
the same causes. 

Under the same reign the French revolution came to sunder Savoy 
still further from its princes than even their long neglect and attachment 
to the soil of Italy had yet effected. Victor attempted to repress the 
spirit of disaffection which manifested itself at Chambery and other 
spots, but this only gave an excuse for the interference of the French, 
who overran Savoy and Nice. There was, subsequent to this invasion, a 
few days’ raving and revelling at Chambery, with patriotic songs, red 
caps and banners, and trees of liberty, and all that mad gear with which 
the Revolution decked itself at that strange period. The Savoyards, 
who, at all times, seem disposed to quarrel with their own name, and 
style themselves “ Savoisiens,” resumed at this juncture their classical 
appellation of ‘€ Allobroges;” they called together an assembly and a 
convention, sent “fraternising” idetane to Paris, rid themselves of 
monks and nuns, and declared the forfeiture (déchéance) of the dynasty 
to which they had given name. Finally, they broke into the royal 
chapel and castle ; they attacked the abbey of Hautecombe, violated 
its sepulchral vaults, a scattered the ashes of the Savoy princes to the 
winds. Weariness of independence soon, however, overcame them. The 
Allobrogic tribe merged into the great Gallic nation; Savoy was annexed 
to France as the department of Mont Blanc (Nov. 27, 1792). On the 
7th of December of the same year, Nice, after passing through the same 

hases, was also incorporated with France as the department of the 

itime Alps. 

It was in vain that the Duke of Montferrat descended the valleys of 
the Are, the Isere, and the Arve; the French, taken aback for a moment, 
rallied, and drove the Piedmontese back across the Alps. Nor was the 
king in person more successful at Nice; he was opposed there by Mas- 
sena, who was a native of that city, and compelled to retreat to Turin. 
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With the rise of Bonaparte, the eclipse not only of Savoy but of Pied- 
mont, under Charles Emmanuel IV., who had succeeded to Victor Ama- 
deus III., became perfect. The whole country passed with the battle of 
Marengo under French rule. Victor Emmanuel I., who had succeeded 
on the abdication of Charles Emmanuel, took the field, however, with a 
legion in the pay of England, for William Pitt had always rmost in 
his mind the liberation of Italy from French thraldom, and the country, 
abandoned by the French, dropped, as it were, into the power of its sove- 


The reign of Victor Emmanuel IL, of Charles Felix, and of Charles 
Albert, possess almost solely an Italian interest. They were marked by 
the struggle of old monarchical conservation and the principle of consti- 
tutionalism, which was fast gaining adherents in the countries beyond the 
Alps. The latter reign was, in as far as Savoy is concerned, curiously 
marked by the rash projects of “ Young Italy,’ guided by Mazzini. The 
latter made Geneva the head-quarters of his threadbare conspiracies. 
He had about him some thousand Italian, Polish, and other refugees, 
and these advanced on Savoy from Carouge, and marched upon St. 
Jullien, Thence they wandered, with hardly a settled plan, about the 
country. They had reached Annecy, and occupied it, when they turned 
and coasted the lake towards Thonon. Mazzini’s proclamations in the 
Italian language, and in behalf of Italian nationality, made but little 
impression on the unimaginative Savoyards. Ultimately, this ridiculous 
demonstration was put down without scarcely a shot having been fired. 
It was the same in 1848, when, upon the defeat of Charles Albert by 
the Austrians, Mazzini proclaimed the “ War of the Peoples” from 
Lugnano, but which, notwithstanding some dashing feats of Garibaldi 
on the Lake Maggiore, was as summarily put to an end. 

Little or nothing has been done for Savoy by the present king, Victor 
Emmanuel II, The treaties of 1814 bound Savoy to the Holy Alliance, 
and engaged her, therefore, to the pursuance of their hostile views to 
France. The military task imposed upon Sardinia was merely the defence 
of its western frontiers—its old task as guardian of the Alps, Its own 
share of the war contributions exacted from France at the peace (ten 
millions of francs) was to be exclusively employed in works of fortifica- 
tion against that power; consequently, instead of the demolished Brunetta 
di Susa, which barred both the roads of Mont Genévre and Mont Cenis, 
Victor kinmanuel I. restored the Fort d’Exilles on the road to the former 
pass, and reared L’Fsseillon near the summit of the latter, on the Savoy 
side. Charles Albert, indeed, completed the “ armour of Piedmont” by 
his works at Vinadio, in Val di Stura, by additions to Bard, in Val 
d’Aosta, and by formidable bastions at Ventimiglia, in the western 
Riviera. But by this arrangement, while Piedmont was strengthened, 
Savoy and Nice were left entirely defenceless, though part of Savoy, 
Chablais, and Faucigny are protected by the compacts of 1814, which 
— to them the neutrality of the Swiss cantons. (Treaty of Vienna, 

t. 92.) 

It has been found (Morelli, Dei Diversi Passaggi delle Alpi) that the 
Western Alps, fromthe Great St. Bernard to the Appenines, haye on 
sixty-six different occasions been made the theatre of great warlike ex- 
ploits, from the crossing of the Mont Genévre or Mont Cenis by Hannibal, 
to the passage of the Great St. Bernard by Napoleon ; that in thirty-two 










































instances the passage was effected either without resistance, or even with 
the consent and favour of the inhabitants; that in eighteen cases a feeble 
opposition was easily overcome ; but that only in seven occurrences the 
mountains were forced against great deliberate efforts on the part of their 
defenders, whilst, on the other hand, the invaders’ attacks have been nine 
times strenuously repulsed. On the late advance of the French by Mont 
Cenis, the Savoyards of Maurienne manifested the utmost unconcern—an 
indifference which may be either attributed to want of sympathy in the 
cause of Piedmont, or a feeling that it was too dearly purchased by pro- 
stration at the feet of France. It was different at Genoa, where the 
Italians, seduced by the promises of liberation held out by Napoleon III., 
welcomed him at the port which was especially granted to Piedmont for 
the security of Europe against such invasions. The House of Savoy 
has failed to recognise that since 1848 it could no longer, as an inter- 
mediate state, depend for its safety on the mutual, eternal, inevitable 
jealousy of those two powers, France and Austria ; their hostile interests 
might still—as they did after Custoza and Novara—guarantee its terri- 
torial integrity, but an independent course of policy imposes on a nation 
the duty of complete self-reliance. Freedom must consider itself as 
isolated; it must be ever ready to give battle to the whole world, sure 
that energy and resolution cannot fail ultimately to command the respect 
and sympathy—to enlist the very interests of the world itself in its 
cause. 

It will be seen, by this glance at the geographical relations and his- 
torical antecedents of Savoy, in what a false position Victor Emmanuel 
places himself and his subjects, as well as all Italy, by ceding that terri- 
tory to France. He relinquishes alike the cradle and the sepulchre of 
his ancestry, the guardianship of the Alps, and the centre of all the his- 
torical, political, and religious traditions of his family. He cedes the 
highlands, that have ever been held by hardy, independent, and almost 
indomitable races, and the rocky barriers that have so often checked the 
torrent of invasion from without. Neither Gaul, nor Frank, nor Bur- 
gundian, have ever held but temporary possession of the Alpine summits, 
and the mountaineers themselves were even then rather held in check 
than really subjected. To found claims upon the temporary occupation of 
these snow-clad heights by Napoleon I. is as vain as to urge a similar 
demand founded upon the transitory conquests of Charlemagne. The 
Saracens’ could urge a longer tenure as a plea to the possession of the 
same region. 

The removal of the strongholds from Susa and the Italian valleys to 
the Exilles and L’Esseillon may be made to turn to the benefit of 
that power, which will then look down upon the North Italian kingdom 
from the summits of the Graian, Cottian, Taurinian, and Maritime Alps, 
with something of that feeling with which we can imagine the Limmer- 
geier to contemplate the lambs pasturing in the vales below. The 
“armour of Piedmont,” laid aside with the feudal ages, and trampled 
under foot by the Revolution, has been finally cast off for an uncertain 
future. ‘The faithful subjects of a dynasty for hundreds of years, who 
have struggled so heroically for freedom, arc shamelessly bartered away 
to wear the garlands of Florence, whilst an immense imperial citadel is 
being constructed in the north of the Italian peninsula. 

Nor is this all. Nice is included in this disgraceful cession. Thus 
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the French frontier extends into the very Gulf of Genoa, and the entire 
coast, with San Remo, Albenga, and Savona, on to the splendid city of 
palaces, is placed under the protection of that faithful and disinterested 
ally who declared himself averse from territorial acquisition, 

But perhaps the most grievous point of all connected with this new 
arrangement of the territories of Central Europe, is the manner in which 
it affects the interests of Switzerland, the last home of freedom of con- 
science and of political liberty on the Continent. Chablais, Faucigny, 
and the Genevois, were, we have before seen, guaranteed by a treaty, 
which is now looked upon as so much waste paper. What possible in- 
dependence can remain to Geneva, or to the canton of Vaud, when 
pressed on all sides by a freedom-crushing race? The independence of 
the republic at large is threatened, and this is a matter which concerns 
the states of Europe as much practically as it does us theoretically, The 
Swiss federal republic can appeal with justice to all Europe against 
this invasion of her rights. The whole character of French policy, of 
Sardinian patriotism, of Helvetian independence, of the past and future 
to Central Europe, is indeed changed by this significant diplomatic 
transfer, and; such an example once conceded, a system is inaugurated 
that is calculated to overthrow all confidence in imperial honour and 
integrity. At the very moment when a new industrial and commercial 
era was about to be opened to the future, and more real honour gained 
by such a triumph than by a hundred sanguinary revivals of Marengo, 
Jena, and Austerlitz, the cup of hope has been dashed to the ground, 
and the future buried in the gloom and despondency inseparable from 
treachery and deceit. 








THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION : MR. HAMILTON’S INQUIRY.* 


As Mr. Maskelyne observed in his letter to the Zimes—which, follow- 
ing up Mr. Hamilton’s expose of the Perkins Annotations, dealt another 
heavy blow and great discouragement to the cause of that “Old Cor- 
rector”—there are three kinds of evidence that may be brought to bear 
on a literary forgery: the intrinsic literary character of the document 
being one of these; the paleological another, the value of which is to 
be estimated by the amount of experience and antiquarian erudition and 
skill of the critic; while the third rests on the physical scrutiny of the 
document, by the aids which science has placed in our hands. It is to 
the last that Mr. Maskelyne’s researches have reference—that gentle- 
man’s microscope and chemical appliances having elucidated the damaging 
fact, that our “ old corrector’s” emendations were written in pencil, in a 
modern running hand, before (because literally beneath, ee not over) 
the pen-work of Perkins, the aforesaid modern-antique. A nineteenth- 





* An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Manuscript Corrections in Mr. J. 
Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakspere, folio, 1632; and of certain Shaksperian 
Documents likewise published by Mr. Collier. By N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, With 
Fac-similes. London: R. Bentley. 1860. 
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century corrector pencils hypothetical corrections, and over the pencil- 
marks (as microscope and chemical co-efficients have proved ) a seventeenth- 
century corrector (as supposed) pens their meaning, letter by letter, into a 
more crabbed-looking and a more durable form. He is caught, and con- 
victed, flagrante delicto. Science is “ down upon him” with his prepared 
sepia and Indian ink—and turns its microscope upon him to the same 
purpose that Mr. Herapath does for a West-country inquest, or Dr. 
Alfred Taylor for a case at the Old Bailey. 

It was in “ confirmation doubly strong” of Mr. Hamilton’s report, that 
Mr. Maskelyne announced in the leading journal the results of his inves- 
tigation. The Duke of Devonshire’s folio, erst Mr. Payne Collier’s, was 
the corpus delicti upon which the Keeper of the Mineral Department 
_— ex officio, at the British Museum. Mr. Hamilton had started 

e game, and Mr. Maskelyne ran it home. The former gentleman, it 
is to be observed, explicitly disavows any meddling whatever with the 
intrinsic_and purely literary part of the question. That has been suffi- 
ciently ventilated from the first by a serried phalanx of objectors, in the 

rsons of Messrs. Dyce, Charles Knight, Samuel Weller Singer, Howard 
Staunton, Halliwell, and R. G. White, whose protests against Perkins, 
on the score of internal evidence, have long been known to the reading 
world, and have often carried conviction with them. What Mr. Hamilton 
has done, is, to examine, on external grounds, the authenticity of the 
handwriting. And this he has done with effect—with disastrous effect to 
Perkins. is Perkins alive, and still in work? If so, his occupation’s 

ne. He need manufacture no more paint-composition of sepia and 
Indian ink. Why was not Perkins more free with his india-rubber ? 
Ay, there’s the rub. 

We have never, for one moment, suspected Mr. Collier himself of bad 
faith in this affair. It is unfortunate for him, however, that a certain 
reserve on his part,* together with certain inconsistencies in some of his 
statements, and oversights or contradictions in his various publications on 
this subject, should have laid him open to “obstinate questionings,” 
which he finds it difficult or else displeasing to answer. At the time we 
write, at least, his answer remains adesideratum. Meanwhile, we are all 
of us indebted to Mr. Hamilton for the zeal and intelligence with which 
he has pushed home this vexed question. Not the least curious part of 
his Inquiry is that which fixes on one perpetrator (Perkins by hypothesis) 
a variety of scattered forgeries, ranging from Bridgewater House to the 
State Paper-office, and from Dulwich College to the British Museum. 
The same handwriting he detects here and there—the same joint-stock 
partnershi;; of pencil and pen: “ decidedly by the same hand,” is a re- 
curring phrase in his volume,—the more’s the pity, for Perkins. 

The British Museum, as a national institution, may reasonably rejoice 
in its intelligent staff of detectives,—Sir Frederic Madden at their head. 
They have in this instance done the state some service. Thanks to their 
vigilance, Perkins has (though impersonally) come to grief. There 
seems an end put at last to his Pencillings by the Way. Perkins allowed 
himself too wide a margin for his marginal readings, and was not so 
careful as he should have been to rub off old scores. 





* See pp. iii. (note), 22 (note), 104-5, &c., of Mr. Hamilton’s Inquiry. 
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THE CHILD. 


FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
By W. CHARLES KENT. 


Wuen comes the little babe, the household cries 
With sudden gladness; its sweet radiant eyes 
Make other eyes as bright. 
The saddest, ev’n remorseful, brows unbend 
Before the joys that to its being lend 
Such innocent delight. 


Ofttimes while deep in converse, round the fire, 

Of country, Heaven—what bards, what souls aspire— 
The infant with its wiles, 

With winning artless looks that love enforce, 

Breaks through the solemn themes, the grave discourse 
Soon vanishing in smiles. 


For his dear eyes are full of boundless charms ; 

For his small hands and little dimpling arms 
Ne’er yet could ills enfold : 

Never have his young feet yet touched our mire: 

Fair flaxen head! crowned—like angelic fire— 
With aureole of gold! 


Thou art to our poor ark the fluttering dove. 

Not yet in dust thy tender feet can move; 
Thou fliest on azure wings. 

Uncomprehending all thou seest from birth, 

Thou art twice virginal! for naught of earth 
To soul or body clings ! 


Ah, but the child is fair! his witching ways, 

His voice that would say all, his candid gaze, 
His tears, smiles soon eclipse : 

His errant looks with rapturous wonder rife : 

Offering his whole pure youngling self to life, 
To kisses his warm lips ! 


Lord! guard thou me, Lord! guard all those I love, 
Ev’n foes, from Fate—Earth’s direst doom above, 
As on throngh years we roam— 
Denying roseate flowers to summer trees, 
To cages, birds—to silent hives, their bees— 
Sweet children unto home! 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE FOURTH. 


I. 
THE KEEPERS OF THE DEAD. 


Events, between the death of Lord Mount Severn and his interment, 
occurred quickly; and to one of them the reader may feel inclined to 
demur, as believing that it could have no foundation in fact, in the 
actions of real life, but must be a wild creation of the author’s brain. 
He would be wrong: the author is no more fond of wild creations than 
the reader. The circumstance did take place. 

The earl died on Friday morning, at daylight. The news spread 
rapidly: it generally does, on the death of a peer, if he have been of 
note (whether good or bad) in the world; and was known in London 
before the day was over: the consequence of which was, that by Satur- 
day morning early, a shoal of what the late peer would have called 
harpies, had arrived to surround East Lynne. There were creditors of 
all sorts ; for small sums and for great, for five or ten pounds, up to five 
or ten thousand. Some were civil; some, impatient; some, loud and 
rough and angry: some came to put in executions on the effects, and 
some—to arrest the body! 

This last act was accomplished cleverly. Two men, each with a re- 
markably hooked nose, stole away from the hubbub of the clamourers, 
and peering cunningly about, made their way to the side, or tradesman’s 
entrance. A kitchen-maid answered their gentle appeal at the bell. 

“Is the coffin come yet ?”’ said they. 

* Coffin, no!” was the girl’s reply. ‘* The shell ain’t here yet. Mr. 
Jones didn’t promise that till nine o’clock, and it haven’t gone eight.” 

“Tt won’t be long,” quoth they: ‘it’s on its road. We'll go up to 
his lordship’s room, please, and be getting ready for it.” 

The girl called the butler. ‘Two men from Jones’s, the under- 
taker’s, sir,” announced she. “ The shell’s a coming on, and they want 
to go up and make ready for it.” 

The futler marshalled them up-stairs himself, and introduced them to 
the room. ‘“ That will do,” said they, as he was about to enter with 
them, “ we won’t trouble you to wait.” And, closing the door upon the 
unsuspicious butler, they took up their station on either side the dead, 
like a couple of ill-omened mutes. They had placed an arrest upon the 
corpse: it was theirs, until their claim was satisfied, and they sat down 
to thus watch and secure it. Pleasant occupation ! 

It may have been an hour later that Lady Isabel, leaving her own 
chamber, opened noiselessly that of the dead. She had been in it several 
times the previous day ; at first with the housekeeper; afterwards, when 
the nameless dread was somewhat effaced, alone. But she felt nervous 
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again this morning, and had gained the bed before she ventured to lift 
her eyes from the carpet and encounter the sight. Then she started, 
for there sat two strange-looking men—and not attractive men either. 

It darted through her mind that they must be people from the neigh- 
bourhood, come to gratify an idle and unpardonable curiosity: her first 
impulse was to summons the butler; her second, to speak to them 
herself. 

‘Do you want anything here ?” she quietly said. 

“‘ Much obleeged for the inquiry, miss. We are all right.” 

The words and the tone struck her as being singular in the extreme : 
and they kept their seats, too, as though they had a right to be there. 

“ Why are you here ?” she repeated. ‘ What are you doing?” 

“ Well, miss, I don’t mind telling you, for I suppose you are his 
daughter”—pointing his left thumb over his shoulder at the late peer— 
‘and we hear he have got no other relative anigh him. We have been 
obleeged, miss, to perform a unpleasant dooty, and secure him.” 

The words were like Greek to her: and the men saw that they were. 

“He unfort’nately owed a sight of money, miss—as you perhaps be 
aware on, and our employers is in, deep. So, as soon as they heard 
what had happened, they sent us down to arrest the dead corpse; and 
we have done it.” 

Amazement, horror, fear, struggled together in the shocked mind of 
Lady Isabel. Arrest the dead! She had never heard of a like calamity: 
nor could she have believed in such. Arrest it for what purpose? What 
todo? To disfigure it?—to sell it? With a panting heart and ashy 
lips she turned from the room. Mrs. Moon happened to be passing 
near the stairs, and Isabel flew to her, laying hold of her with both hands 
in her terror, as she burst into a fit of nervous tears. 

“‘ Those men—in there!” she gasped. 

‘“ What men, my lady?” returned Mrs. Moon, in surprise. 

“T don’t know; I don’t know. I think they are going to stop there: 
they say they have taken papa.” 

After a pause of bewildered astonishment, the housekeeper left her 
standing where she was, and went to the earl’s chamber, to see if she 
could fathom the mystery of the words. Isabel leaned against the balus- 
trades; partly for support, partly that she seemed afraid to stir from 
them: and the ominous disturbance, down stairs, reached her ears. 
Strangers, interlopers, appeared to be in the hall, talking vehemently, 
aud complaining in bitter tones. More and more terrified, she held her 
breath to listen. 

“‘ Where’s the good of your seeing the young lady?” cried the butler, 
in a tone of remonstrance. ‘ She knows nothing about the ear!l’s affairs : 
she is in grief enough, just now, without any other worry.” 

“‘T will see her,’ retorted a dogged voice. “If she’s too 9 
and mighty to come down and answer a question or two, why I'll fin 
my way on to her. Here we are, a shameful crowd of us, swindled out 
of our own, told there’s nobody we can speak to; nobody here but the 
young lady, and she must not be troubled! She didn’t find it trouble 
to help to spend our money! She has got no honour and no feelings of 

a lady, if she don’t come and speak to us. There.” 
Repressing her rebellious emotion, Lady Isabel glided partly down the 
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staircase, and softly called to the butler. “ What is all this ?” she asked. 
“T must know.” 

“Oh, my- lady, don’t go amongst those rough men! You can’t do any 
good: pray go back before they see you. I have sent for Mr. Carlyle, 
and expect him here momentarily.” 

“ Did papa owe them all money ?” she shivered. 

**1’m afraid he did, my lady.” 

She went swiftly on; and, passing. through the few stragglers in the 
hall, entered the dining-room, where the chief mass had congregated, and 
the hubbub was loudest. All anger, at least all external anger, was hushed 
at her sight. She looked so young, so innocent, so childlike in her 

retty morning dress of peach-coloured muslin, her fair face shaded by 
its falling curls, so little fit to combat with, or understand their business, 
that instead of pouring forth complaints, they hushed them into silence. 

““T heard some one calling out that I ought to see you,” she began, 
her agitation causing the words to come forth in a jerking manner. 
“What did you want with me ?”’ 

Then they poured out their complaints, but not angrily, and she 
listened till she grew sick. There were many and formidable claims: 
promissory notes and I O Us, overdue bills and underdue bills; heavy 
outstanding debts of all sorts, and trifles (comparatively speaking) for 
housekeeping, servants’ liveries, out-door servants’ wages, bread and 
meat. 

What was Isabel Vane to answer? what excuse to offer? what hope 
or promise to give? She stood in bewilderment, unable to speak, turn- 
ing from one to the other, her sweet eyes full of pity and contrition. 

“ The fact is, young lady,” spoke up one who bore the exterior of a 
gentleman, “we should not have come down, troubling you—at least, I 
can answer for myself—but his lordship’s men of business, Warburton 
and Ware, to whom many of us hastened last evening, told us there 
would not be a shilling for anybody, unless it could be got from the 
furniture. When it comes to that, it is ‘first come, first served,’ and I 
got down by morning light, and levied an execution.” 

* Which was levied before you came,” put in a man, who might be 
brother to the two, up-stairs, to judge by his nose. ‘ But what’s such 
furniture, as this, to our claims—if you come to combine ’em? no more 
than a bucket of water is to the Thames.” 

** What can I do?” shivered Lady Isabel. “ What is it you wish me 
todo? Ihave no money to give you. I 4 

“‘ No, miss,” broke in a quiet, pale man: “if report tells true, you are 
worse wronged than we are, for you won’t have a roof to put your head 
under, or a guinea to call your own.” 

‘He has been a scoundrel to everybody, 
voice ; *‘ he has ruined thousands.” 

The speech was hissed down: even they were not men, gratuitously to 
insult a delicate young lady. 

“Perhaps you'll just answer us a question, miss,” persisted the voice, 
in spite of the hisses. ‘Is there any ready money that can——” 

But another person had entered the room—Mr. Carlyle. He caught 
sight of the white face and trembling hands of Isabel, and interrupted the 
last speaker with scant ceremony. 





”’ interrupted an intemperate 
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“What is the meaning of this ?” he demanded, in a tone of authority, 
“ ‘What do you want ?” 

“If you are a friend of the late peer’s, you ought to know what we 
want,” was the response. ‘‘ We want our debts paid,” 

“* But this is not the place to come to,” returned Mr. Carlyle: “ your 
coming here, flocking in this extraordinary manner, will do no good. You 
must go to Warburton and Ware.” 

“‘ We have been to them—and received their answer. A cool assurance 
that there’ll be nothing for anybody.” 

“‘ At any rate, you'll get nothing here,”’ observed Mr. Carlyle, to the 
assembly collectively. ‘* Allow me to request that you leave the house 
at once.” 

It was little likely that they would, for him. And they said it. 

‘Then I warn you of the consequences of a refusal,” quietly said Mr. 
Carlyle; “you are trespassing upon a stranger’s property. ‘This house 
was not Lord Mount Severn’s: he sold it some time back.” 

They knew better. Some laughed, and said these tricks were stale. 

“ Listen, gentlemen,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle, in the plain, straightforward 
manner that carried its own truth. “To make an assertion that could 
be disproved when the earl’s affairs came to be investigated, would be 
simply foolish. I give you my word of honour as a gentleman—nay, as 
a fellow-man—that this estate, with the house and all that it contains, 
passed legally, months ago, from the hands of Lord Mount Severn; and, 
during his recent sojourn here, he was but a visitor in it. Go and ask his 
men of business.” 

** Who purchased it?” was the inquiry. 

‘Mr. Carlyle, of West Lynne. Some of you may possibly know him 
by reputation.” 

Some of them did, “A cute young lawyer,’ 
his father was before him.” 

“T am he,” proceeded Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ And being a ‘cute lawyer,’ as 
you do me the honour to decide, you cannot suppose I should risk my 
money upon any sale, not perfectly safe and legal. I was not an agent 
in the affair; I employed agents: for it was my own money that I 
invested, and East Lynne is mine.” 

“Is the purchase-money paid over?” inquired more than one. 

“It was paid over at the time: last June.” 

“What did Lord Mount Severn do with the money ?” 

“I do not know,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘I am not cognisant of Lord 
Mount Severn’s private affairs.” 

Significant murmurs arose: “ Strange that the earl should stop two or 
three months at a place that wasn’t his !” 

‘Jt may appear so to you, but allow me to explain,” returned Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘The earl expressed a wish to pay East Lynne a few days’ 
visit, by way of farewell, and I acceded. Before the few days were over, 
he was taken ill, and remained, from that time, too ill to quit it. This 
very day, this day, gentlemen, as we stand here, was at length fixed for 
his departure.” 

‘‘ And you tell us you bought the furniture !” 

“Everything as it stands. You need not doubt my word, for the 
proofs will be forthcoming. East Lynne was in the market for sale; I 
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heard of it; and became the purchaser—just as I might have bought an 
estate from any of yor. And now, as this is my house, and you have no 
claim upon me, I shall be obliged to you to withdraw.” 

a Perhaps you'll claim the horses and carriages next, sir,”’ cried the 
man with the hooked nose. 

Mr. Carlyle rose his head haughtily. ‘‘ What is mine, is mine ; legally 

urchased and paid for; a fair, just price. ‘The carriages and horses [ 
laive nothing to do with: Lord Mount Severn brought them down with 
him.” 

“ And I have got a safe watcher over them in the ovt premises, to see 
as they don’t run away,” nodded the man, complacently: “ and, if I don’t 
mistake, there’s a safe watcher over something else, up-stairs.” 

“‘ What a cursed scoundrel Mount Severn was !” 

‘“‘ Whatever he may have been, it does not give you the right to out- 
rage the feelings of his daughter,” warmly interrupted Mr. Carlyle: 
“and I should have thought that men, calling themselves Englishmen, 
would have disdained the shame. Allow me, Lady Isabel,” he added, 
imperatively taking her hand to lead her from the room. ‘I will remain 
and deal with this business.” 

But she hesitated, and stopped. The injury her father had done these 
men was telling painfully on her sense of right, and she essayed to speak 
a word of apology, of sorrow: she thought she ought to do so; she did 
not like them to deem her quite heartless. But it was a painful task, and 
the colour went and came in her pale face, and her breath was laboured 
with the excess of her tribulation. 

‘“‘T am very sorry,” she stammered ; and, with the effort of speaking, 
emotion quite got the better of her, and she burst into tears. “I did 
not know — of all this: my father’s affairs were not spoken of 
before me. I believe I have not anything: if I had, I would divide it 
amongst you as equally as I could. But, should the means ever be in 
my power, should money ever be mine, I will thankfully pay all your 
claims.” 

All your claims! Lady Isabel little thought what that “all” would 
comprise. However, such promises, made at such a moment, fall heed- 
lessly on the ear. Scarcely one present but felt sympathy and sorrow for 
her, and Mr. Carlyle drew her from the room. He closed the door upon 
the noisy crew, and then her sobs came forth hysterically. 

“Tam so grieved, Lady Isabel! Had I foreseen this annoyance, you 
should have been spared it. Can you go up-stairs alone?—or shall I 
call Mrs. Mason ?” | 

“Oh yes, I can go alone: I am not ill, only frightened and sick. 
This is not the worst,” she shivered. ‘There are two men up—up— 
with—with papa.” 

Up with papa! Mr. Carlyle was puzzled. He saw that she was 
shaking from head to foot, as she stood before him. 

“‘T cannot understand it, and it terrifies me,” she continued, attempt- 
ing an explanation. ‘ They are sitting in the room, close to him; they 
have taken him, they say.” 

A blank, thunderstruck pause. Mr. Carlyle looked at her, he did not 
speak; and then he turned and looked at the butler, who was standing 
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near. But the man only responded by giving his head a half-shake, and 
Mr. Carlyle saw that it was an ominous one. 

“Twill clear the house of these,” he said to Lady Isabel, pointing 
back to the dining-room, “and then join you up-stairs.” 

“‘ Two ruffians, sir, and they have got possession of the body,” whispered 
the butler in Mr. Carlyle’s ear, as Lady Isabel departed. ‘ They ob- 
tained entrance to the chamber by a sly, deceitful trick, saying they were 
the undertakers’ men, and that he can’t be buried, unless their claims are 
paid, if it’s for a month tocome. It has upset all our stomachs, sir : 
Mrs. Mason, while telling me—for she was the first to know it—was as 
sick as she could be.” 

At present Mr. Carlyle returned to the dining-room, and bore the 
brunt of the anger of those savage, and—it may be said—ill-used men. 
Not that it was vented upon him ; quite the contrary ; but on the memory 
of the unhappy peer, who lay overhead. A few had taken the precaution 
to ensure the earl’s life, and they were the best off. They left the house 
after a short space of time, for Mr. Carlyle’s statement was indisputable, 
and they knew the law better than to remain, trespassers, on his pro- 
perty. 

But the custodians of the dead could not be so got rid of. Mr. Carlyle 
proceeded to the death-chamber, and examined their authority. A similar 
case had never occurred under his own observation: though it had under 
his father’s, and Mr. Carlyle remembered hearing of it. The body of a 
church dignitary, who had died deeply in debt, was arrested as it was 
being carried through the cloisters to its grave in the cathedral. These 
men, sitting over Lord Mount Severn, enforced heavy claims, and there 
they must sit, until the arrival of Mr. Vane from Castle Marling—now 
the Earl of Mount Severn. 

On the following morning, Sunday, Mr. Carlyle proceeded again to 
East Lynne, and found, to his surprise, that there was no arrival. Isabel 
sat in the breakfast-room alone, the meal on the table untouched, and she 
shivering—as it seemed—on a low ottoman before the fire. She looked 
so ill, that Mr. Carlyle could not forbear remarking upon it. 

‘“‘T have not slept, and I am very cold,” she answered. “I did not 
close my eyes all night : I was too terrified.’ 

“ Terrified at what ?” he asked. 

‘‘ At those men,”’ she whispered. “It is strange that Mr. Vane is not 
come.” 

“Is the post in?” 

: “I don’t know,” she apathetically replied. ‘I have received no- 
thing.” 

She had scarcely spoken when the butler entered with his salver full 
of letters: most of them bearing condolences to Lady Isabel. She 
singled out one, and hastened to open it, for it bore the Castle Marling 
post-mark. “It is Mrs. Vane’s handwriting,” she remarked to Mr. 


Carlyle. 
“Castle Marling, Saturday. 


“My pEAR IsaBEL,—I am dreadfully grieved and shocked at the 
news conveyed in Mr. Carlyle’s letter to my husband, for he is gone 
cruising in bis yacht, and I opened it. Goodness knows where he may 
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be, round the coast somewhere; but he said he should be home for 
Sunday, and as he is pretty punctual generally in keeping his word, I 
expect him. Be assured he will not lose a moment in hastening to East 
Lynne. 

eI cannot express what I feel for you, and am too bouleversée to 
write more. Try and keep up your spirits, and believe me, dear Isabel, 
with sincere sympathy and regret, faithfully yours, 

‘Emma Mount SEVERN.” 


The colour came into Isabel’s pale cheek when she read the signature. 
She thought, had she been the writer, she should, in that first, early 
letter, have still signed herself Emma Vane. Isabel handed the note to 
Mr. Carlyle. ‘It is very unfortunate,” she sighed. 

Mr. Carlyle glanced over it, as quickly as Mrs. Vane’s illegible writing 
allowed him, and drew in his lips in a peculiar manner when he came to 
the signature. Perhaps at the same thought which had struck Isabel. 

‘ Had Mrs. Vane been worth a rush, she would have come herself, 
knowing your lonely situation,” he uttered, impulsively. 

Isabel leaned her head upon her hand. All the difficulties and em- 
barrassments of her position came crowding on her mind. No orders 
had been given in preparation for the funeral, and she felt that she had 
no right to give any. The Earls of Mount Severn were buried at Mount 
Severn, but to take her father thither would involve great expense : 
would the present earl sanction that? Since the previous morning, she 
seemed to have grown old in the world’s experiences: her ideas were 
changed, the bent of her thoughts had been violently turned from its 
course. Instead of being a young lady of high position, of wealth and 
rank, she appeared to herself more in the light of an unfortunate 
pauper: an interloper in the house she was inhabiting. It has been the 
custom in romance to represent young ladies, especially if they be hand- 
some and interesting, as being entirely oblivious of matter-of-fact cares 
and necessities, supremely indifferent to future prospects of poverty— 
poverty that brings hunger and thirst and cold and nakedness; but, be 
assured, this apathy never exists in real life. Isabel Vane’s grief for 
her father—whom, whatever may have been the aspect he wore for others, 
she had deeply loved and reverenced—was sharply poignant : but in the 
midst of that grief, and of the singular troubles his death had brought 
forth, she could not shut her eyes to her own future. Its blank uncer- 
tainty, its shadowed-forth embarrassments did obtrude themselves, and 
the words of that plain-speaking creditor kept ringing in her ears— 
‘You won't have a roof to put your head under, or a guinea to call 

ur own.” Where was she to go ?—with whom to live? she was in 

r. Carlyle’s house now. And how was she to pay the servants ? 
Money was owing to them all. 

“Mr. Carlyle, how long has this house been yours?” she asked, 
breaking the silence. 

It was in June that the purchase was completed. Did Lord Mount 
Severn never tell you he had sold it to me ?”’ 

“No; never. All these things are yours?” glancing round the 
room. 

“ The furniture was sold with the house. Not these sort of things,” 
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he added, his eye falling on the silver on the breakfast-table: ‘not the 
plate and linen.” : 

‘Not the plate and linen! Then those poor men, who were here 
yesterday, have a right to them,” she quickly cried. 

“I scarcely know. I believe the plate goes with the entail—and 
the jewels go also. The linen cannot be of much consequence, either 
way.” 

“‘ Are my clothes my own P” 

He smiled as he looked at her, smiled at her simplicity; and assured 
her that they were nobody else’s. 

“I did not know,” she sighed; “I did not understand, So many 
strange things have happened in the last day or two, that I seem to 
understand nothing.”’ 

Indeed she could not understand. She had no definite ideas on the 
subject of this transfer of East Lynne to Mr. Carlyle: plenty of inde- 
finite ones, and they were haunting her. Fears of debt to him, and of 
the house and its contents being handed over to him in liquidation, 
perhaps only partial, were working in her brain. 

“‘ Does my father owe you money ?” she breathed, in a timid tone. 

“‘ Not any,” he replied. “ Lord Mount Severn was never indebted to 
me in his life.” 

“Yet you purchased East Lynne!” 

‘‘As any one else might have done,” he answered, discerning the 
drift of her thoughts. ‘I was in search of an eligible estate to invest 
money in, and East Lynne suited me.” 

“I feel my position, Mr. Carlyle,’’ she resumed, the rebellious tears 
forcing themselves to her eyes, ‘thus to be intruding upon you for a: 
shelter. And I cannot help myself.” 

‘‘You can help grieving me,” he gently answered, “which you do 
much, when you talk of obligation. The obligation is on my side, Lady 
Isabel : and when I express a hope that you will continue at East Lynne 
while it can be of service, however prolonged that period may be, I 
assure you I say it in all sincerity.” 

“ You are truly kind,” she faltered : “and for a few days; until I can 
think; until Oh, Mr. Carlyle, are papa’s affairs really so bad as they 
said yesterday ?” she broke off, her perplexities recurring to her with 
vehement force. ‘‘Is there nothing left ?” 

Now Mr. Carlyle might have given the evasive assurance that there 
would be plenty left, just to tranquillise her. But to use deceit with 
her would have pricked against every feeling of his nature; and he saw 
how implicitly she relied upon his truth. 

“I fear things are not very bright,” he answered. “ That is, so far 
as we can see at present. But there may have been some settlement 
effected for you that you do not know of. Warburton and Ware a 

“No,” she interrupted; “I never heard of a settlement, and I am 
sure there is none. I see the worst plainly : I have no home; no home, 
and no money. This house is yours ; the town-house and Mount Severn 
goto Mr. Vane. And I have nothing.” 

“But surely Mr. Vane will be delighted to welcome you to your old 
home. The houses pass to him—it almost seems as though you had the 
greater right in them, than he or Mrs. Vane.” 
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“ My home with them !” she retorted, as if the words had stung her. 
*¢ What are you saying, Mr. Carlyle?” 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Isabel. I should not have presumed to 
touch upon these points myself, but-——” 

“Nay, I think I ought to beg yours,” she interrupted, more calmly. 
“‘T am only grateful for the interest you take in them; the kindness you 
have shown. But I could not make my home with Mrs. Vane.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle rose. He could do no good by remaining, and did not 
think well to intrude longer. He suggested that it might be more 
pleasant if Isabel had a friend with her: Mrs. Ducie would, no doubt, be 
willing to come, and she was a kind, motherly woman. 

Isabel shook her head, with a passing shudder. ‘Have strangers 
here, with—all—that—in papa’s chamber!” she uttered. ‘‘ Mrs. Ducie 
drove over yesterday; perhaps to remain; I don’t know; but I was 
afraid of questions, and would not see her. When I think of—that—I 
fee] thankful that I am alone.” 

The housekeeper stopped Mr. Carlyle as he was going out. “ Sir, 
what is the news from Castle Marling? Pound said there was a letter. 
Is Mr. Vane coming ?” 

‘* He was out, yachting. Mrs. Vane expected him home yesterday, so 
it is to be hoped he will be here to-day.” 

‘“‘ Whatever will be done, if he does not come?” she breathed. ‘‘ The 
leaden coffin ought to be soldered down—for you know, sir, the state he 
was in when he died.” 

‘It can be soldered down without Mr. Vane.” 

‘“‘ Of course—without Mr. Vane. It’s not that, sir. Will those men 
allow it to be done? The undertakers were here this morning at day- 
break, and those men intimated that they were not going to lose sight of 
the dead. The words sounded significant to us, but we asked them no 
questions. Have they a right to prevent it, sir?” 

“Upon my word I cannot tell,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘The proceed- 
ing is so rare a one that I know little what right of law they have, or 
have not. Do not mention this fear to Lady Isabel. And when Mr. 
Va——when Lord Mount Severn arrives, send down to apprise me of it.”’ 





II. 


THE NEW PEER. AND THE BANK-NOTE. 


A POST-CHAISE was discerned thundering up the avenue that Sunday 
afternoon. It contained the new peer, Lord Mount Severn. The more 
direct line of rail from Castle Marling brought him only to within five 
miles of West Lynne, and thence he had travelled in a hired chaise. Mr. 
Carlyle soon joined him, and almost at the same time Mr. Warburton 
arrived from London. Absence from town at the period of the earl’s 
death, had prevented Mr. Warburton’s earlier attendance. Business was 
entered upon immediately. 

The present earl knew that his predecessor had been an embarrassed 
man, but he had no conception of the extent of the evil: they had not 
been intimate, and rarely came in contact. As the various items of news 
were now detailed to him—the wasteful expenditure, the disastrous ruin, 
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the total absence of provision for Isabel, he stood petrified and aghast. 
He was a tall, stout man of three-and-forty years, his nature honourable, 
his manners cold, and his countenance severe. 

“It is the most iniquitous piece of business I ever heard of,” he 
exclaimed to the two lawyers. “Of all reckless fools, Mount Severn 
must have been the worst!” 

“ Unpardonably improvident, as regards his daughter,” was the assent- 
ing remark, 

‘“‘Improvident! it must have been rank madness,” retorted the earl. 
“‘ No man in his senses could leave a child to the mercy of the world, as 
he has left her. She has not ashilling; literally nota shilling in her pos- 
session. I put the question to her—what money there was in the house 
when the earl died. Twenty or twenty-five pounds, she answered, which 
she had since given to Mason, who required it for housekeeping purposes. 
If the girl wants a yard of ribbon for herself, she has not the pence 
to pay for it! Can you realise such a case to the mind?” continued 
the excited peer. “I will stake my veracity that such a one never oc- 
curred yet.” 

“No money for her own personal wants!” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Not a halfpenny in the world. And there are no funds, and will be 
none, that I can see, for her to draw upon.” 

“Quite correct, my lord,” nodded Mr. Warburton. “The entailed 
estates go to you, and what trifling matters of personal property may be 
left, the creditors will take care of.” 

“T understand East Lynne is yours,” cried the earl, turning sharply 
upon Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ Isabel has just said so.”’ 

“Tt is,” was the reply. ‘It became mine last June. I believe his 
lordship kept the fact a close secret.” 

“He was obliged to keep it secret,” interposed Mr. Warburton, ad- 
dressing Lord Mount Severn, “for not a stiver of the purchase-mone 
could he have fingered, had it got wind. Except ourselves and Mr. Car- 
lyle’s agents, the fact was made known to none.” 

“It is strange, sir, that you could not urge the claims of his child upon 
the earl,” rejoined the new peer to Mr. Warburton, his tone one of harsh 
reproof. ‘‘ You were in his confidence, you knew the state of his affairs ; 
it was in your line of duty to do it.” 

“‘ And, knowing the state of his affairs, my lord, we knew how useless 
the urging it would be,”’ returned Mr. Warburton. “He had let the 
time slip by, when he could have made a provision for her: the power, 
to do so, was past, years ago. Once or twice, I have called it to his 
notice, but it was a sore point with him, and he would not pursue it. I 
do not think he was uneasy about her: he depended upon her making a 
good marriage during his lifetime; not looking, himself, to die so 
joung.” 
™ Out of his power!” repeated the earl, stopping in his impatient 
gr a of the room and facing Mr. Warburton. ‘ Don’t tell me, sir ; 

e should have done something. He might have insured his life for a 
few thousands, if nothing else. The child is without anything; without 
even seer de Do you understand ?” 

“ Unfortunately I do understand, only too well,” returned the lawyer. 
“ But your lordship has but a faint idea of the burdens Lord Mount 
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Severn had upon him. The interest alone on his debts was frightful— 
and the deuce’s own work there used to be to get it. Not to speak of 
the kites he let loose: he would fly them, and nothing could stop him ; 
and they had to be provided for.” 

“ Oh, I know,” replied the earl, with a gesture of contempt. “ Draw- 
ing one bill to cover another: that was his system.” 

“Draw !” echoed Mr. Warburton, “he would have drawn a bill upon 
Aldgate pump. It was a downright mania with him.” 

“ Urged to it by his necessities, I conclude,” put in Mr. Carlyle. 

“He had no business to have such necessities, sir,” cried the earl, 
wrathfully. “But let us proceed to business. What money is there, 
lying at his bankers’, Mr. Warburton? Do you know?” 

“ None,”’ was the blank reply. “ We overdrew the account ourselves, 
a fortnight ago, to meet one of his pressing liabilities. We hold a little ; 
and, had he lived a week or two longer, the autumn rents would have 
been paid in—though they must have been as quickly paid out again.” 

‘“‘T’'m glad there’s something. What is the amount?” 

My lord,” answered Mr. Warburton, shaking his head in a self-con- 
doling manner, “I am sorry to tell you that what we hold will not half 
satisfy our own claims: money actually paid out of our pockets.” 

“Then where on earth is the money to come from, sir? For the 
funeral; for the servants’ wages; for mourning; for everything, in 
short ?” 

“There is none to come from anywhere,” was the reply of Mr. War- 
burton. 

Lord Mount Severn strode the carpet more fiercely. “ Wicked im- 
providence ! shameful profligacy! callous-hearted man! To live a rogue, 
and die a beggar, leaving his daughter to the charity of strangers !”’ 

“ Her case presents the worst feature of the whole,” remarked Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘ What will she do for a home ?” 

‘She must, of course, find it with me,” replied his lordship. ‘ And, 
I should hope, a better one than this. With all these debts and duns at 
his elbow, Mount Severn’s house could not have been a bower of roses.” 

“I fancy she knew nothing of the state of affairs; had seen little, if 
anything, of the embarrassments,” returned Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Nonsense !” said the peer. 

“ Mr. Carlyle is right, my lord,” observed Mr. Warburton, looking 
over his spectacles. ‘‘ Lady Isabel was in safety at Mount Severn till 
the spring, and the purchase-money from East Lynne—what the earl 
could touch of it—was a stop-gap for many things, and made matters 
easy for the moment. However, his imprudences are at an end now.” 

“No, they are not at an end,” returned Lord Mount Severn: “they 
leave their effects behind them. I hear there was a fine scene yesterday 
morning: some of the unfortunate wretches he has taken in made their 
appearance here, all the way from town.” 

“ Oh, they are Jews, half of them,” slightingly spoke Mr. Warburton. 
“ If they do lose a little, it will be an agreeable novelty to them.” 

“ Jews have as much right to their own as we have, Mr. Warburton,” 
was the peer’s angry reprimand. ‘“ And if they were Turks and infidels, 
it would not excuse Mount Severn’s practices. Isabel says it was you, 
Mr. Carlyle, who contrived to get rid of them.” 
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“ By convincing them that East Lynne and its furniture , belonged to 
me. But there are those two men up-stairs, in possession of—of. him ; 
I could not get rid of them.” 

The earl looked at him. “I do not understand you.” 

“ Did you not know that they have seized the corpse ?” asked Mr. Car- 
lyle, dropping his voice. ‘Two men have been posted over it, like 
sentinels, since yesterday morning. And there’s a third in the house, I 
hear, who relieves each by turn, that they may go down in the hall and 
take their meals.” 

The earl had halted in his walk and drawn near to Mr. Carlyle, his 
mouth open, his face a marvel of consternation. ‘ By George!” was all 
Mr. Warburton uttered, and snatched off his glasses. 

“‘ Mr. Carlyle, do I understand you aright—that the body of the late 
earl has been seized for debt ?’’ demanded the peer, solemnly. ‘“ Seize a 
dead body! Am I awake, or dreaming ?”’ 

“Tt is what they have done. They got into the room by conn, er 2 

“ Is it possible that transactions so infamous are permitted by our law?” 
ejaculated the earl. ‘Arrest adead man! I never heard of such a 
thing : I am shocked beyond expression. Isabel said something about 
two men, I remember: but she was so full of grief and agitation alto- 
gether, that I but half comprehended what she did say upon any subject. 
Why, what will be done? Can’t we bury him ?” 

“I fancy not. The housekeeper told me this morning, she feared they 
would not even suffer the coffins to be closed down. And that ought to 
be done with all convenient speed.” 

“ Tt is perfectly horrible,” uttered the earl. 

‘Who has done it ? do you know ?” inquired Mr. Warburton. 

‘‘ Somebody of the name of Anstey,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘In the 
absence of any member of the family, I took upon myself to pay the 
chamber a visit, and examine into the men’s authority. The claim is 
about three thousand pounds.” 

‘If it’s Anstey who has done it, it is a personal debt of the earl’s, 
really owing, every pound of it,” observed Mr. Warburton. ‘A sharp 
man, though, that Anstey, to hit upon such a scheme.” 

‘ And a shameless and a scandalous man,’’ added Lord Mount Severn. 
“ Well, this is a pretty thing! What's to be done ?” 

While they consult, let us look for a moment at Lady Isabel. She sat 
alone, in great perplexity, indulging the deepest grief. Lord Mount 
Severn had intimated to her, kindly and affectionately, that henceforth 
she must find her home with him and his wife. Isabel returned a faint 
thank you, and as soon as he left her, burst into a paroxysm of rebellious 
tears. ‘“‘ Have her home with Mrs. Vane!” she uttered to her own 
heart. ‘ No, never: rather would she die, rather would she work for 
her living, rather would she eat a crust and drink water!’’ And so on, 
and so on. Young demoiselles are somewhat prone to indulge in these 
flights of fancy : but they are in most cases impracticable and foolish, 
exceedingly so in that of Lady Isabel Vane. Work for their living! 
It may appear very feasible in theory ; but theory and practice are as 
opposite as light and dark. The plain fact was, that Isabel had no alter- 
native whatever, save that of accepting a home with Lady Mount 
Severn: and the conviction, that it must be so, stole over her spirit, even 
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while her hasty lips were protesting that she would not. Lord Mount 
Severn was for despatching her to Castle Marling at once, on the Monday 
morning, but this she did successfully resist,; and it was decided that 
she should travel the day subsequent to the funeral. 

Mr. Warburton, authorised by the earl, relieved the death-chamber 

from its two intruders : though—very much to the surprise of the house- 
hold—the obnoxious men stil] remained in the house. Mr. Warburton 
no doubt had his reasons ; he was a cautious practitioner: and the men 
continued, ostensibly, in charge, until the earl was buried. Some said 
that if the lawyer released them, he might expect another similar 
arrest. 
On Friday morning the interment took place—in St. Jude’s church- 
yard, at West Lynne. Isabel’s heart again rebelled bitterly : she thought 
it would have been at Mount Severn. The earl remarked, but not in 
her hearing, that he should have too much expense upon him, to go to 
unnecessary outlay over the funeral. Certainly he performed honourably 
all that could be required from him. He paid all tradesmen’s debts, and 
those owing to the servants, gave them each a month’s wages and a 
month’s board wages, in lieu of the customary warning of dismissal, and 
paid for their mourning. Pound, the butler, he retained in his own 
service. With regard to Isabel’s mourning, he had desired her not to 
stint her orders to her milliner and dressmaker, but to have everything 
suited to her degree. The carriages and horses, on which a detainer 
had been placed, like upon the poor dead body, he bought in for his own 
use: he would require some, for he had hitherto lived very quietly, and 
they were in excellent condition. 

Two mourners only attended the funeral, the earl and Mr. Carlyle : 
the latter was no relative of the deceased, and but a very recent friend : 
but the earl had invited him, probably not liking the parading, solus, his 
trappings of woe. Some of the county aristocracy were pall-bearers, and 
many private carriages followed. 

All was bustle on the following morning. The earl was to depart, and 
Isabel was to depart; but not together. In the course of the day, the 
domestics would disperse. The earl was speeding to London, and the 
chaise, to convey him to the railway station at West Lynne, was already 
at the door, when Mr. Carlyle arrived. 

“TI was getting fidgety, fearing you would not be here, for I have 
barely five minutes to spare,” observed the earl, as he shook hands. 
** You are sure you fully understood about the tombstone ?”’ 

** Perfectly,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ How is Lady Isabel ?” 

“Very down-hearted, I fear, poor child, for she did not breakfast with 
me,” returned the earl. ‘ Mason privately told me that she was in a 
convulsion of grief. A bad man, a bad man, was Mount Severn,” he 
emphatically added, as he rose and rang the bell. 

‘Let Lady Isabel be informed that 1 am ready to depart, and that I 
wait to see her,” he said to the servant who answered it. ‘And while 
she is coming, Mr. Carlyle,” he added, “allow me to express my obliga- 
tions to you. How I should have got along in this worrying business 
without you, I cannot divine. You have promised, mind, to pay me a 
visit, and I shall expect it speedily.” 
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“ Promised conditionally—that I find myself in your neighbourhood,” 
smiled Mr. Carlyle. “ Should——” 

Isabel entered, dressed also, and ready, for she was to depart imme- 
— after the earl. Her crape veil was over her face, but she threw 
it back. 

** My time is up, Isabel, and I must go. Is there anything you wish 
to say to me?”’ 

She opened her lips to speak, but glanced at Mr. Carlyle, and hesi- 
tated. He was standing at the window, his back towards them. 

**] suppose not,’ said the earl, answering himself, for he was in a 
fever of hurry to be off: like many others are, when starting on a 
journey. ‘You will have no trouble whatever, my dear; Pound will 
see to everything: only mind you get some refreshment in the middle 
of the day, for you won’t be at Castle Marling before dinner-time. Tell 
Mrs. Va tell Lady Mount Severn that I had no time to write, but 
will do so from town.” 

But Isabel stood before him in an attitude of uncertainty—of ex- 
pectancy, it may be said, her colour varying. 

“ What is it? You wish to say something.” 

She certainly did wish to say something, but she did not know how. 
It was a moment of embarrassment to her, intensely painful: and the 
presence of Mr. Carlyle did not tend to lessen it. The latter had no idea 
his absence was wished for. 

‘‘ T—I—do not like to ask you, but I—have—no money,” she stam- 
mered, her delicate features flushing crimson. 

“ Bless me, Isabel! I declare I forgot all about it,” cried the earl, in 
a tone of vexation. ‘ Not being accustomed to—this aspect of affairs 
is so new——” He broke off his disjointed sentences, unbuttoned his 
coat, drew out his purse, and paused over its contents. 

“Isabel, I have run myself very short, and have but little beyond 
what will take me to town. You must make three pounds do for now, 
my dear. Once at Castle Marling—Pound has the funds for the journey 
—Lady Mount Severn will supply you: but you must tell her, or she 
will not know.” 

He shot some gold out of his purse as he spoke, and left two sovereigns, 
and two half-sovereigns on the table. ‘ Farewell, my dear; make your- 
self happy at Castle Marling: I shall be home soon.” 

Passing from the room with Mr. Carlyle, he stood talking with that 
gentleman a minute, his foot on the step of the chaise ; and, the next, 
was being whirled away. Mr. Carlyle returned to the breakfast-room, 
where Isabel, an ashy whiteness having replaced the crimson on her 
cheeks, was picking up the gold. 

Will you do me a favour, Mr. Carlyle ?” 

“‘T will do anything I can for you.” 

She pushed a sovereign and a half towards him. “It is for Mr. Kane. 
I told Marvel to send in and pay him, but it seems she forgot it, or put 
it off, and he is not paid. The tickets were a sovereign: the rest is for 
tuning the piano. Will you kindly give it him? If I trust one of the 
servants, it may be forgotten again in the hurry of their departure.” 

“ Kane’s charge for tuning a piano is five shillings,” remarked Mr. 
Carlyle. 
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“ But he was a long time occupied with it, and did something to the 
leathers. It is not too much : besides, I never ordered him anything to 
eat. He wants money even worse than I do,” she added, with & poor 
attempt at a smile. “ But for thinking of him, I should not have mus- 
tered the courage to beg of Lord Mount Severn—as you have just heard 
me do. In that case, do you know what I should have done ?” 

*‘ What should you have done ?”’ he smiled. 

“‘T should have asked you to pay him for me, and I would have repaid 
you as soon as I had any money. I had a great mind to ask you, do you 
know: it would have seemed less painful than the being obliged to beg 
of Lord Mount Severn.” 

“T hope it would,” he answered, in a low, earnest tone. “‘ What else 
can I do for you?” 

She was about to answer “ Nothing; that he had done enough :” but 
at that moment their attention was attracted by a bustle outside, and 
they moved to the window. 

It was the carriage, coming round for Lady Isabel. The late ear!’s 
chariot, which was to convey her to the railway station six or seven miles 
off. It had four post-horses to it, the number having been designated by 
Lord Mount Severn, who appeared to wish Isabel to leave the neighbour- 
hood in as much state as she had entered it. The carriage was packed, 
and Marvel was perched outside. 

*“ Allis ready,” she said, “and the time is come for me to go. Mr. 
Carlyle, I am going to leave you a legacy—those pretty gold and silver 
fish, that I bought a few weeks back.” 

‘** But why do you not take them ?” 

“Take them to Lady Mount Severn’s! No: I would rather leave 
them with you. Throw a few crumbs into the globe now and then.” 

Her face was wet with tears, and he knew that she was talking 
hurriedly to cover her emotion. 

“¢ Sit down a few minutes,”’ he said. 

“ No—no. I had better go at once.” 

He took her hand to conduct her to the carriage. The servants were 
gathered in the hall, waiting for her: some had grown grey in her 
father’s service. She put out her hand, she strove to say a word of 
thanks and of farewell, and she thought she should choke at the effort of 
keeping down the sobs. At length it was over: a kind look around, a 
yearning wave of the hand, and she passed on with Mr. Carlyle. 

Pound had ascended to his place by Marvel, and the postboys were 
waiting the signal to start, but Mr. Carlyle had the carriage-door open 
again, and was bending in, holding her hand. 

“T have not said a word of thanks to you for all your kindness, Mr. 
Carlyle,” she cried, her breath very laboured. “ I am sure you have seen 
that I could not.” 

*‘T wish I could have done more; I wish I could have shielded you 
from the annoyances you have been obliged to endure !”’ he answered. 
‘Should we never meet again——” 

“Oh, but we shall meet again,’ 
Lord Mount Severn.”’ 

“ True: we may so meet; casually ; once in a way: but our ordinary 
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ore life lie far and wide apart. God for ever bless you, dear Lady 
sabel ! 
. | The postboys touched their horses, and the carriage sped on. She 
drew down the blinds, and leaned back in an agony of tears: tears for 
the home she was leaving, for the father she had lost. Her last thoughts 
had been of gratitude to Mr. Carlyle; but she had more cause to be 
grateful to him than she yet knew of. Emotion soon spends itself, and 
as her eyes cleared, she saw a bit of crumpled paper lying on her la 
which appeared to have fallen from her hand, Mechanically she took it 
up and opened it: it was a bank-note for one hundred pounds. 

Ah! reader, you will say this is a romance of fiction, and a far-fetched 
one, but it is verily and indeed true. Mr. Carlyle had taken it with 
him to East Lynne, that morning, with its destined purpose. 

Lady Isabel strained her eyes and gazed at the note; gazed, and 
gazed again. Where could it come from? What brought it there ? 
Suddenly the undoubted truth flashed upon her: Mr. Carlyle had left it 
in her hand. 

Her cheeks burnt, her fingers trembled, her angry spirit was up in 
arms. In that first moment of discovery, she was ready to resent it as 
an insult ; but when she came to remember the sober facts of the last few 
days, her anger subsided into admiration of his wondrous kindness, Did 
he not know that she was without a home to call her own, without 
money—absolutely without money, save what would be given her in 
charity ? 

Well now, what should she do? Of course she could not use the note, 
that was out of the question; and to re-enclose it to him would pain 
him: she felt that a nature, capable of generosity so delicate, would be 
deeply wounded at having, as it were, its generosity thrown back upon 
itself. Should she so pain him? Did he deserve it at her hands? No. 
She would keep the note until she had an opportunity of personally 
returning it to him. 

Leaning over the entrance-gate of their house, between the grove of 
dark trees, was Barbara Hare. She had heard the hour of Lady Isabel’s 
departure named; and, woman-like, rival-like—for in that light had 
Barbara’s fanciful and jealous heart grown to regard Lady Isabel— 
posted herself there, to watch for it. Little saw she. Nothing but the 
carriage, the horses, and the attendants: for the blinds were down. 

She stood there yet, long, long after the carriage had passed; and 
presently her father came up from the direction of West Lynne. 

“ Barbara, have you seen Carlyle ?” 

“ No, papa.” 

‘7 have been to his office, but they thought he had gone up to East 
Lynne. Perhaps he will be coming by. I want to catch him if I can.” 

Mr. Hare stood outside, and rested his elbow on the gate: Barbara 
stood inside. It is probable the one was quite as anxious as the other 
to meet Mr. Carlyle. 

“ What do you think the report is?” suddenly exclaimed the justice. 
“ The place is full of it. That Carlyle r 

Justice Hare took a step into the road, to obtain a better view of the 
way from East Lynne. Barbara’s face flushed, in the suspense created 
by his unfinished words. 
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“That Mr. Carlyle, what, papa?” she asked, as he stepped back 


n. 
oh is Carlyle coming,” observed the justice : “ I thought they were 
his long legs. That he has bought East Lynne, Barbara.” 

“Oh, papa! Can it be true? Mr. Carlyle bought East Lynne !” 

“ As likely as not. He and Miss Corny have got a pretty nest of 
golden eggs laid by, between them. I put the question to Dill just 
now; but he was as close as he always is, and said neither one way nor 
the other. Good morning!” called out the justice, as Mr. Carlyle 
approached. ‘ We are impatient on the bench to know if you have 
news from the Ipsley Union, because ours vows the paupers shan’t stop 
over to-day.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Carlyle; “they admit the claim, so you may 
despatch them at once. How are you, Barbara ?” 

“ That’s all right, then,” returned Mr. Hare. ‘Carlyle, people are 
saying that you have purchased East Lynne.” 

“ Are they? Well, they are not far wrong. East Lynne is mine, I 
believe.” 

“ Let you lawyers alone for speed, when you have got yourselves for 
clients. Here is the earl, dead scarcely a week, and East Lynne already 
transferred to you.” 

*‘ Not so, justice. East Lynne was mine months before the ear! died.” 

‘“‘ What, when he was stopping there? To think of that! A pretty 
rent you charged him, I’ll be bound.” 

* No rent at all,” responded Mr. Carlyle, with a smile. ‘‘ He was an 
honorary tenant for the time being.” 

“ Then you were a* great flat,” observed the justice. ‘ Beg pardon, 
Carlyle—you are a young man, and I am an old one; or soon shall be. 
The earl was another flat, to get himself so awfully embarrassed.” 

*‘ Awfully embarrassed,’’ chimed in Barbara. “I heard, last night, 
that there was nothing left for Lady Isabel; that she had actually 
no money to pay for her mourning. The Smiths told the Herberts, and 
the Herberts told me. Do you fancy it is as bad as that, Archibald ?” 

Mr. Carlyle appeared much amused. “I wonder they did not say 
Lady Isabel had no mourning, as well as no money: it would have been 
but a little stretch further. What would East Lynne do without its 
marvels ?”” 

“ Ah, what indeed?” cried Justice Hare. ‘I met her carriage, spank- 
ing along with four horses, her maid and man outside. A young lady, 
travelling in that state, would not be at a loss for mourning money, Miss 
Barbara.” 

‘People must gossip, you know, sir,” said Mr. Carlyle. “My East 
Lynne purchase will be magnified into the purchase of West Lynne also, 
before the day’s over. Good morning; good morning, Barbara.” 

When Lord Mount Severn reached London, and the hotel which the 
Vanes were in the habit of using, the first object his eyes lighted on was 
his own wife, whom he had believed to be safe at Castle Marling. He 
inquired the cause. 

Lady Mount Severn gave herself little trouble to explain. She had 
been up a day or two—could order her mourning so much better in person 
—and William did not seem well, so she brought him up for a change. 
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“TI am sorry you came to town, Emma,” remarked the earl, after 
listening. ‘Isabel is gone to-day to Castle Marling.” 

Lady Mount Severn quickly lifted her head. ‘ What’s she gone 
" there for ?” 

‘It is the most disgraceful piece of business altogether,” returned the 
earl, without replying to the immediate question. ‘ Mount Severn has 
died worse than a beggar, and there’s not a shilling for Isabel.” 

“ It never was expected there would be much.” 

“But there’s nothing; not a penny; nothing for her own personal 
expenses. I gave her a pound or two to-day, for she was completely 
without.” 

The countess opened her eyes. ‘ Where will she live? What will 
become of her?” 

‘“‘She must live with us. She a 

“With us!’ interrupted Lady Mount Severn, her voice almost reach- 
ing ascream. ‘That she never shall.”’ 

“She must, Emma. There is nowhere else for her to live. I have 
been obliged to decide it so; and she is gone, as I tell you, to Castle 
Marling to-day.” 

Lady Mount Severn grew pale with anger. She rose from her seat, 
and confronted her husband, the table being between them. “ Listen, 
Raymond: I will not have Isabel Vane under my roof. I hate her. 
How could you be cajoled into sanctioning such a thing.” 

‘ T was not cajoled, and my sanction was not asked,”’ he coldly replied : 
“‘T proposed it. Where else is she to be ?” 

‘“< T don’t care where,’”’ was the obstinate retort. “ Never with us.” 

“Consider the thing dispassionately,” returned his lordship. ‘She 
has no other relatives, no claim on any one. I, the succeeding peer (who 
might not have come into the estates for twenty years hence, had Mount 
Severn’s been a good life), am bound in courtesy, in good feeling, to 
afford her a home. Do you not see it?” 

“No, I don’t,” returned the countess. ‘‘ And I will not have her.” 

‘“‘ She is at Castle Marling now, gone to it as her home,” resumed the 
earl; “and even you, when you return, will scarcely venture to turn her 
out again, into the road, or to the workhouse, or solicit her Majesty’s 
ministers for a grant for her from the pension fund, and draw down upon 
yourself the censure of the world. 1 think you might show better feel- 
ing, Emma.” 

Lady Mount Severn did not retort openly. She possessed her share 
of common sense, and the argument of the earl was certainly difficult to 
answer—‘“* Where was Isabel to go, if not to them?” But dhe muttered 
angry words, and her face looked ready to spit fire. 

‘She will not trouble you long,” carelessly remarked the earl. ‘‘ One, 
so lovely as Isabel, will be sure to marry early ; and she appears as gentle 
and sweet-tempered a girl as I ever saw, so whence can arise your dislike 
to her, I don’t pretend to guess. Many a man will be too ready to forget 
her want of fortune for the sake of her face.” 

‘“‘She shall marry the first who asks her,” snapped the angry lady. 
«Pll take care of that.” 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Str NATHANIEL, 


» .». And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Zove’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, ¢. iii. 


XXVIII.—Tae Emperor Frepericx II. 


Voila le vrai podestat du Midi, says M. Ferrari of Frederick the 
Second, when introducing him as King of the Two Sicilies and Emperor 
of Germany,—meaning by podestat, in this instance, the man who brings 
about unity, exercises judgment, reduces to their level contending citizens, 
and feudal villages, and rising towns,—Palermo, and Sicily, and the 
continent its rival. As the son of Henry VI., Frederick represents the 
citizen party ; as the son of Constance, he draws the barons along with 
him ;—sole scion of two great personages who belonged to the revolution 
and reaction of the preceding age, it is for him to interpret the bond of 
their symbolical union, and to embody the living law of the Two Sicilies. 
By turns protected and assailed by his Germans, protected and assailed 
by turns by the Pope,—his vassal at Rome, and at Palermo his suzerain ; 
—disquieted by the vicissitudes of either party; present in the capacity of 
King, absent in that of Emperor, obeyed by a soldiery of Germans and 
Saracens inaccessible to sedition like the satellites of the podestats, he 
imposes on his realm the revolution of justice—the supremacy of right— 
and induces a system of order, Heaven’s first law (and Frederick’s), by 
which the tumults of the Italian towns are brought into subjection and 
comparative repose. 

Under his sway, accordingly, the historian shows us the parliament 
opening its doors to admit the consuls of the commons ; fairs multiplied 
for the advance of commerce ; new laws reforming the entire body of 
feudal tradition ; duels forbidden, and the wearing of arms, and acts of 
private vengeance, and the levying of private war; capital punishment 
awarded to the instigators of sedition; and the clergy subjected to the 
common jaw and the ordinary tribunals,—while all those ties which 
enmeshed them in the intrigues of the Church were cut asunder. Then 
again the Emperor’s justice takes root in the very soil, and revolutionises 


the geography of his realm. The fortresses built during the last period 
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of the civil war fall like the hostile towers of Genoa or Viterbo; the 
irradiation of Palermo is developed, fortified by the growth of new towns. 
“‘ C’est ainsi que sous Frédéric, Ja basse Italie conquiert le droit de dominer 
- ses propres revolutions, et c’est ainsi que |’idée du podestat pénétre dans 
toutes les régions, dans toutes les localités, sans permettre qu’un seul coin 
de I’Italie échappe a la grande réforme du despotisme judiciaire.”* 

At the same time the same historian, in succeeding chapters, exhibits 
Frederick engaged in special strife with the podestats of his northern 
dominions. It matters little that the Emperor is himself the podestat of 
the Two Sicilies, and vastly superior in intelligence to the improvised 
seigneurs who scramble for an annual lease of power from Milan to 
Placentia. Southern Italy may rejoice in him as her legitimate podestat 
—the mainstay of her prosperity, and living guarantee of independence 
against an all-grasping Pope. But Northern Italy will have none of him 
—desires not a knowledge of his ways—refuses to ohey his behests— 
declines to receive his officers—and with her plurality of podestats bids 
virtual defiance to the one podestat whose lieges they are. “‘ Frédéric ne 
ee se soustraire a la fatalité” (fatality is M. Ferrari’s historical law— 

is “great idea,” as a defined ideal historian) “qui lui impose de 
combattre les podestats, despotes nomades qui représentent la liberté de 
la guerre aux chatelains.”’*+ In vain would he be mild, in vain show him- 
self enlightened and tolerant—endowed as he was with that “large in- 
dulgence which results from disdain for mankind, in conjunction with the 
consciousness of strength.” The Lombards insult him—provoke him— 
fling the glove of defiance in his face. He retorts by rallying people 
against podestats. He becomes the consul of the concitoyens, with a view 
to crush the democratic despotism of the Roman towns. In all the 
military towns, at Pavia, at Verona, at Genoa, in Piedmont, at Lodi, the 
people only wait for his arrival to hurl themselves in force against the 
nobles. He substitutes internal war for external, and thus, from the date 
of his appearance there, transforms the conditions of Italy and the Italian 
question. This reaction begins in 1236, and comes to an end with his 
death in 1250. ‘La guerre s’interne, les combats domestiques |’em- 
portent sur les combats extérieurs ;’’—the concitoyens pour down upon 
the citoyens in the name of the Emperor, and strain every effort to over- 
whelm them by deeds of desperate emprise, by nightly surprises, by 
unforeseen massacres, by insurrections that burst forth like the thunder- 
storm. In his progress, Frederick excites a thousand tumults, no one 
knows how; and indeed to judge by the tragedies that multiply along his 
route, without any apparent connexion with personal agency of his, he 
might seem some monster that overthrew the minds of men, by bringing 
in his wake the miasmas of a contagious frenzy. 

Seen from a distance, amid the confusion of the thirteenth century, 
Frederick deceives the historians, M. Ferrari elsewhere says, by his two- 
fold prestige as consul of Germany and podestat of Palermo. He is re- 
garded by them as an all-powerful being, who might have moulded 
Italy to his will; and the poetry which attaches itself to what are called 
the grand figures of history, that it may transfer to them all its dreams, 





* Ferrari, Guelfes et Gibelins, t. ii. p. 330. 
{ Abid. p. 335. See v™ partie, ch. vi,, passim. 
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‘ utopias, hopes, or regrets, presses its finger in dumb show on 
oan Frederick, as if he had borne away with him some indefinable, 


mysterious destiny of Italy. But all that he bore away with him, ac- 
cording to M. Ferrari, was “the tradition of the Ghibelins, condemned 
to the madness of impossible reactions ; the fact of his defeat admits of 
neither regret nor reversal ;’’—‘“‘useful to the South, the last of the 
Hohenstauffens could neither be the podestat of Northern Italy, nor 
balance the one region against the other, nof govern the entire peninsula 
by a discretionary and progressive power.”’ ‘His very thoughts were, 
like the liberty, of mean origin—partaient d’en bas ; whether 
consul of Germany or podestat of Palermo, he was only great in the act 
of revolt against the Holy See. Even in the ill-boding auréole that 
accompanied him into the Italian cities, he was the captive of the revo- 
lution, bound hand and foot to those who were its directors.”* In fine, 
he was the fool of fate, as M. Ferrari reads history, and scans the cha- 
racter of the Emperor, and understands the philosophy of necessity. 

Dr. Schirrmacher’s recent monographt on Frederick II., which a 
rather exacting reviewer has commended for its agreeable style, and for 
bristling, ‘“‘as a German history should,” with an exuberant appendix of 
authorities—takes the Emperor’s side in the much-debated controversies 
which cluster round his career. Germans do well, observes a British 
critic, to cherish the memory of their Saracenised Emperor, “ for he is 
about the only figure in the long line that now seems about to close 
towards which foreigners can even attempt to look with admiration. 
Certainly the world has changed marvellously since a German Emperor 
could rely on his devoted Lombards to reconquer his German rebels.” t 
And yet those times of Kaiser Friedrich, not less than these of Franz- 
Joseph, were out of joint; and over and over again must he have ac- 
counted it, like Hamlet, a cursed spite that ever he was born to set them 
right—if born he could be said to have been for a task which, in the 
long run, over-tasked his strength. 

There is a justice that is recognised at once in Dr. Milman’s remark 
of Frederick II., that, with many of the noblest qualities which could 
captivate the admiration of his own age, he might, in some respects, 
appear misplaced, and by many centuries prematurely born. The Dean 
of St. Paul's has bestowed abundant and not profitless pains on the 
career of this able, enlightened, and energetic, but ill-starred and calum- 
niated Kaiser ; showing how, a parentless orphan, he struggled upward 
into the actual reigning monarch of his hereditary Sicily ; how he rose 
above the yoke of the turbulent magnates of his realm, and the depress- 
ing tutelage of the Papal See; how he crossed the Alps a boyish adven- 
turer, and won, so much through his own valour and daring that he 
might well ascribe to himself his conquest, the kingdom of Germany, 
the imperial crown; how he came into undisputed possession of the 
Empire, with all its rights in Northern Italy, and was saluted King of 
Apulia, Sicily, and Jerusalem. How, too, he began to be at once the 

agnificent Sovereign, the knight, the poet, the lawgiver, the patron of 
arts, letters, and science; the Magnificent Sovereign now holding his 
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court in one of the old barbaric and feudal citiés of Germany among the 
proud and turbulent princes of the Empire, more often on the sunny 
shores of Naples or Palermo, in southern and almost Oriental luxury ; 
the gallant Knight and troubadour Poet not forbidding himself those 
amorous indulgences which were the reward of chivalrous valour, and of 
the “ gay science ;” the Law-giver, whose far-seeing wisdom seemed to 
anticipate some of those views of equal justice, of the advantages of 
commerce, of the cultivation of the arts of peace, and even the tolera- 
tion of adverse religions, which even in a more dutiful son of the Church 
would doubtless have seemed godless indifference. At the same time, 
Frederick’s views of the temporal sovereignty were ‘‘as imperious and 
autocratic as those of the haughtiest churchman of the spiritual supre- 
macy. The ban of the Empire ought to be at least equally awful with 
that of the Church; disloyalty to the Emperor was as heinous a sin as 
infidelity to the head of Christendom; the independence of the Lombard 
republics was as great and punishable a nalidital hennty. Even in Rome 
itself, as head of the Roman Empire, Frederick aspired to a supremacy 
which was not less unlimited because vague and undefined, and irrecon- 
cilable with that of the Supreme Pontiff. If ever Emperor might be 
tempted by the vision of a vast hereditary monarchy to be perpetuated 
in his house, the princely house of Hohenstaufen, it was Frederick. He 
had heirs of his greatness ; his eldest son was King of the Romans; from 
his loins might yet spring an inexhaustible race of princes; the failure 
of his imperial line was his last fear. The character of the man seemed 
formed to achieve and to maintain this vast design ; he was at once ter- 
rible and popular, courteous, generous, placable to his foes; yet there 
was a depth of cruelty in the heart of Frederick towards revolted sub- 
jects, which made him look on the atrocities of his allies, Eccelin qi 
Romano and the Salinguerras, but as legitimate means to quell insolent 
and stubborn rebellion.”’* 

In this rebellion, his “ revolted subjects,” the Lombards, were mate- 
rially supported by the Popes of Rome—of whom — IX., and his 
successor, Innocent IV., are truly said by Mr. Hallamt to have borne an 
unquenchable hatred to the House of Swabia: no concessions mitigated 
their animosity; no reconciliation was sincere. Whatever faults may be 
imputed to Frederick, this most temperate of historians rejects the possi- 
bility of any one, not blindly devoted to the court of Rome, denying 
that he was iniquitously proscribed by her unprincipled ambition. 
Macaulay, in his sketch of the culminating power of the Papacy, during 
the two generations which followed the Albigensian crusade, passes this 
incidental but unequivocal judgment on our Kaiser and his cause: 
“Frederic the Second, the ablest and most accomplished of the long 
line of German Cesars, had in vain exhausted all the resources of mili- 
tary and political skill in the attempt to defend the rights of the civil 
power against the encroachments of the Church, The vengeance of the 
priesthood had pursued his house to the third generation. Manfred had 

rished on the field of battle, Conradin on the scaffold.”{ Mr. Car- 
Fyle gives us one glimpse of Frederick, at cross purposes with his Holy 





* Milman, History of Latin Christianity, vol. iv. book ix. ch. xiii. 
t Middle Ages, vol. i. ch. iii. 
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the busy Kaiser,” he calls him, “ Friedrich II, Barbarossa’s 
; who has the usual quarrels with the Pope. . . The usual 
this great Kaiser had, all along, and some wnusual. Normans 
ousted from Sicily, who used to be so Papal; a Kaiser ot gone on the 
Crusade, as he had vowed; Kaiser at last suspected of free-thinking 


even,”*—a suspicion that results in excommunication anon, after his 
being duly indicted 
——on many an ugly count 
Of sacrilege, and heresy, and schism, 
for which, “‘in due quittance of her trust,” did Holy Church 


Pronounce the interdict from fire and water, 
And cut him off from Christian fellowship. 


When the sixth Crusade was preached up by Pope Innocent ITI., the 
result was, as M. Ferrari describes it, that*the barons remained indif- 
ferent; England, France, Germany, looked on with apathy; the kings of 
Christendom refused to set out for the Holy Land; one alone gave heed 
to the voice of the pontiff, and that was a “ barbarian”—Andrew of 
Hungary,—-nor did even he set out from any other motive than to fulfil 
the vow he had made to his father, and though he got to the East, he 
abode there but three months, the minimum of time that would entitle 
him to flatter himself with having kept his word. The true leader of 
the Crusade was none other than the Emperor of Gerniany, Frederick IL., 
who “sets out, urged by the Pope, and quietly finds his way to Jeru- 
salem, where the Mussulmans disperse at his presence, with an air of 
mysterious respect, that one might take to imply an understanding 
between him and them.” And evil rumours there soon were, to the 
Emperor’s prejudice. All at once he found himself under a curse, ex- 
communicated, banned from out the pale of the Crusaders’ camp, de- 
throned by an afflicted Church, and by her branded as the tyrant of 
Christianity, while the Pope took the opportunity of invading his realm 
of the Two Sicilies, and assumed the patronage of Walter, titular King 
of Jerusalem. Why, as the historian asks, all this ecclesiastical grief, 
these anathemas, this onset against the last hero of the Crusades in Terra 
Sancta? Had Frederick, then, committed some crime in his progress 
to the holy sepulchre ? None whatever. Was he in concert with the 
unbelievers ? What understanding he might have with them was un- 
certain, and was, besides, allowable, since the unbelievers were divided 
among themselves. Did he aspire to fresh conquests in the East? That 
had been regarded as a matter of course, from the time of the first 
Crusade. Had he transformed the present Crusade into a pleasure ex- 
cursion? That was not proved against him. But he was guilty of 
being Emperor of the Romans and King of the Two Sicilies; the Pope 
urged him to set out, that he might deal him a blow behind his back; his 
Holiness preached him into a crusader that he might strip him of his ter- 
Titories;—and so it came to pass, according to Ferrari, that Frederick 
suddenly found himself en flagrant délit of treason before Christendom 
at large. The Crusade was a mere pretext for Papal encroachments in 
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the West. But the anathematised soldier of the Cross was not to be 
“ fleeced” like an uncomplaining sheep, while denounced as a ravenin 
wolf. If wolf he was, at any rate his spoiler should see that he h 
teeth, and feel them; if necessary, feel them meet. ‘“ Subitement de 
retour, Frédéric acheva la révolution das la croisade, marchant contre le 
avec ses Normands mélés de Sarrasins, mettant en déroute l’armée 
pontificale, et détruisant 4 jamais la tradition de l’ére 4piseopale.”* 
The Dean of St. Paul’s pithily describes Frederick—who, he thinks, 
** probably in his heart, at least during his riper years,” disdained the 
enthusiasm with which the dominant feeling of the time forced him to 
comply,—as “ excommunicated for not taking the cross, excommunicated 
for not setting out to the Holy Land, excommunicated for setting out, 
excommunicated for returning after having made an advantageous peace 
with the Mohammedans.”+ It is an interval of almost incredible dura- 
tion—the one of nearly nine years—that elapses between Frederick and 
Pope Gregory making peace, in the autumn of A.p. 1230, and the re- 
sumption of their immitigable warfare in the spring of 1239. At the 
earlier of these two dates, Pope Gregory IX. is asserted to have been 









more than ninety years old; so that when the feud was revived, in full ~ 


force, he must have been (by that reckoning) a centenarian out-and-out. 
The historian represents these very note-worthy nine as years of but 
dubious peace, of open amity, yet secret mistrust, in which ih called upon 
the other for aid against his enemies; the Pope on Frederick against the 
unruly Romans, Frederick on the Pope against the rebellious Lombards, 
and his rebellious sons—each, meanwhile, suspecting the other of a secret 
understanding with those enemies. It is remarkable, Dr. Milman here 
observes, that both Frederick and the Pope betook themselves in the 
interval of suspended war to legislation: Frederick to the promulgating 
a new jurisprudence for his kingdom of Naples and Sicily,—Gregory of 
a complete and authoritative code of the Decretals which formed the 
statute law of sacerdotal government. ‘ During the commencement of 
this period, Frederick left the administration of affairs in Germany, 
though he still exercised an imperial control, to his son Henry. The 
rebellion of Henry alone seemed to compel him to cross the Alps and 
resume the sway. His legislation aspired to regulate the Empire; but 
in Germany, from the limits imposed on his power, it was not a complete 
and perfect code, it was a succession of remedial laws. His earliest and 
most characteristic work of legislation was content to advance the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of his own Southern realm. 

“ The constitution of his beloved kingdom was thus the first care of 
Frederick. As a legislator he commands almost unmingled admiration ; 
and the aim and temper of his legislation, whether emanating from him- 
self, or adopted from the counsel of others, may justly influence the 
general estimate of a character so variously represented by the passions 
of his own age, passions which have continued to inflame, and even yet 
have not died away from the heart of man.”} 





* Ferrari, Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie, t. ii. iv™e partie, ch. viii. 

+ Latin Christianity, vol. iv. p. 7. 

I Ibid. p. 358.—Frederick II. occupies a very considerable proportion of Dean 
Milman’s fourth volume. See, however, in particular, pp. 29, 57, 60, 278, 284 
$99-, 313 sqq., 450 sqq. 
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This undying spirit of passionate antagonism, on the part of certain 
literary churchmen, is very noticeable. Hallam was fain to remark, when 
he wrote, that the “rancour of bigoted Catholics against Frederic” had, 
even then, “ hardly subsided”—and alluded to,a very moderate commen- 
dation of him in Tiraboschi, not being suffered to pass uncontradicted by 
the Roman editor. And though Muratori shows quite enough prejudice 

ainst that Emperor’s character, “a fierce Roman bigot,” Mr. Hallam 

ds, in a note, ‘“‘ whose animadversions are printed in the 17th volume 
of his annals, flies into paroxysms of fury at every syllable that looks like 
moderation. It is well known that, although the public policy of Rome 
has long displayed the pacific temper of weakness, the thermometer of 
ecclesiastical sentiment in that city stands very nearly as high as in the 
thirteenth century.”* This was written many years ago, and since then 
we find the Dean of St. Paul’s taking note that “even in our own day 
M. Hoéfler, for instance, seems to revive all the rancour of the days 
of Innocent IV. Even Boehmer is not above this fatal influence.” But 
this by the way. 

The object of Frederick’s jurisprudence, as expounded in the ninth 
book of “ Latin Christianity,” was the mitigation, as far as possible the 
suppression, of feudal violence and tyranny ; the assertion of equal rights, 
equal justice, equal burdens; the toleration of different religions; the 
promotion of commerce by wise, almost ‘wager er regulations ; the ad- 
vancement of intellectual culture among his subjects by the establishment 
of universities liberally endowed, and by the encouragement of all the 
useful and refined arts. With Dr. Milman we find it difficult to suppose 
a wise, equal, and humane legislator to have been a blind, ruthless tyrant, 
or to reconcile the careful and sagacious provision for the rights and well- 
being of all ranks of his subjects with the reckless violation of those rights, 
and with heavy and systematic oppression ; more especially if that juris- 

rudence is original and beyond his age. ‘The legislator may himself 
a in some respects below the lofty aim of his laws; he may have been 
driven to harsh measures to bring into order the rebellious magnates of 
the realm, whom his absence in Asia, the invasion and the intrigues of 
the Papal party, cast loose from their allegiance ; the abrogation of their 
tyrannical privileges may have left a deep and brooding discontent, ready 
to break out into revolt, and constantly enforcing still more rigorous 
enactments. The severe guardian of the morals of his subjects may have 
claimed to himself in some respects a royal, an Asiatic indulgence; he 
may have been compelled by inevitable laws to lay onerous burthens on 
the’ people, and he may have been compelled to restrict or suspend the 
rights of particular subjects, or classes of subjects, by such determined 
hostility as that of the clergy to himself and to all his house ; but on the 
whole, the laws and institutions of the kingdom of Naples are an unex- 
ceptionable and imperishable testimony at least to his lofty designs for 
the good of mankind, which history cannot decline; or rather receives 
with greater respect and trust than can be claimed by any contemporary 
view of the acts or of the character of Frederick II.”+ 

The Kaiser was born to be one, though born out of due time. And if 





* Hallam’s State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. ch. iii. part i., notes. 
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he magnified his office, he also fulfilled it; and, through evil report and 
good report, through opposing hosts, revolted subjects, Papal interdicts, 
and other lets and hindrances in serried array against him, bravely and 
resolutely steered his way right onward. He might say, as he drew near 
the end (and what sadness about the close of his vexed existence !— 
bereaved, broken in health, bowed down with age, abandoned by his 
friends, betrayed by the one counsellor whom he loved and trusted) : 

Bags hath been such life as kings must bear 

o would be more than pageants: if hath been 

A life of anxious, strenuous thought, and deeds 

That sprang from such: yea, and all men must say, 

Howe’er I govern’d, it was I that govern’d : 

No minister hath play’d the monarch here.* 
A born Kaiser, in truth; porphyrogenitus—born in the purple—not in 
the old Byzantine and conventional sense, but in as much higher and 
deeper a sense as individual greatness is higher than hereditary preroga- 
tive, and as a genius for government surpasses the other things that are 
Cesar’s. 

One sentence in a foregoing paragraph of Dean Milman’s hints at the 
voluptuous inclinations for which Frederick the Second got a bad name in 
his day, which indeed cleaves to him still. ‘The Emperor had a predi- 
lection for his native kingdom, the Sicilian,—for the “bright cities 
reflected in the blue Mediterranean,” rather than the ‘dark barbaric 
towns of Germany,” which of itself, as the historian says, characterises 
the man: the summer skies, the more polished manners, the more elegant 
luxuries, the knowledge, the arts, the poetry, the gaiety, the beauty, the 
romance of the South, were throughout his life more congenial to his 
mind than the heavier and more chilly climate, the feudal barbarism, the 
ruder pomp, the coarser habits, of his German liegemen. ‘ Among the 
profane sayings attributed to Frederick (who was neither guarded nor dis- 
creet in his more mirthful conversation, and as his strife with the Church 
grew fiercer would not become more reverential), sayings caught up, and 
no doubt sharpened by his enemies, was that memorable one—that God 
would never have chosen the barren land of Juda for his own people if 
he had seen his beautiful and fertile Sicily.” 

And no doubt, Dr. Milman goes on to say, that delicious climate and 
lovely land, so highly appreciated by the gay sovereign, was not without 
influence on the state, and even the manners of his court, to which other 
circumstances contributed to give a peculiar and romantic character. It 
is described as having probably resembled (though its full splendour was 
of a later period) Granada in its glory, more than any other in Europe, 
though more rich and picturesque from the variety of. races, of manners, 
usages, even dresses, which prevailed within it. ‘Here it was that 
Southern and Oriental luxury began to impart its mysteries to Christian 
Europe. The court was open to the mingled population which at that 
time filled the cities of Southern Italy. If anything of Grecian elegance, 
art, or luxury survived in the West, it was in the towns of Naples and 
Sicily. . . . The Mohammedan inhabitants of Sicily were neither the 
least polished, nor the least welcome at the court of Frederick; they were 
subsiding into loyal subjects of the liberal Christian king; and Frederick 


* Isaac Comnenus, Act V. Se, 1. 
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by his enemies, and even then believed by the Asiatic and 
Mussulmen, to have approximated more closely to their man- 
to their creed, than became a Christian Emperor. He spoke 

admired and cultivated their scietice, caused their philosophy 
to be translated into the Latin language.”* But he also, unless hugely 
belied, favoured overmuch their womarikind. The biographer of one of 
his empresses—lIsabella, second daughter of our King John (our, quotha ? 
—gualis cum sit utinam noster NON esset !)—says that Frederick’s 
“palace, thronged with dark-eyed beauties, was little better than a 
harem” t—and we are told that almost his first act after his marriage 
with Isabella was to dismiss all her attendants, and commit her to the 
charge of Eastern domestics—who seem to have exercised a most Sara- 
cenic surveillance over her. 

It was one of the grave charges against him, as we read in Milman, 
that Saracen women were seen at the court of Palermo, who by their 
licentiousness corrupted the morals of his Christian subjects. ‘“‘ Frederick 
admitted the truth of the charge, but asserted the pure demeanour and 
chastity of these Mohammedan ladies: nevertheless, to avoid all future 
scandal, he consented to dismiss them, This at a time when abhorrence 
of the Mohammedan was among the first articles of a Christian’s creed ; 
when it would have been impious to suppose a Mohammedan man capable 
of any virtue except of valour, a Mohammedan woman of having any 
virtue at all! The impression made by this inclination for the society of 
miscreant ladies, its inseparable connection with Mohammedan habits, 

ires in the Guelfie character of Frederick by Villani. The 
Florentine does ample justice to his noble and kingly qualities, to the 
universality of his genius and knowledge, ‘ but he was dissolute and 
abandoned to every kind of luxury. After the manner of the Saracens 
he had many concubines, and was attended by Mamelukes ; he gave 
himself up to sensual enjoyments, and led an epicurean life, taking no 
thought of the world to come, and this was the principal reason of his 
enmity to Holy Church and to the hierarchy, as well as his avarice in 
usurping the possessions and infringing the jurisdiction of the clergy.’ ”t 
Asceticism was not yet out of date in the Papal court ; and such a Pope 
as the aged Gregory, in “his cloister palace,” and amid his “ conclave of 
stern ascetics,” leading a completely monastic life, would be the more 
ready to reprobate to the uttermost a mode of existence like that which 
brought scandal on the sunny South. 

But worse remained behind, The Kaiser was not only, by common 
report, an habitual libertine, but also, by special report, a confirmed 
free-thinker. Gibbon warms to him, somewhat, from the attraction of 
this bad eminence. Speaking of Frederick’s reluctance, 


With years that brought the philosophie mind, 


to fulfil the “rash engagements of his youth,” to undertake a crusade, the 
historian of the Roman Empire remarks, that “ his liberal sense and 
knowledge taught him to despise the phantoms of superstition and the 
crowns of Asia”—that he no longer entertained the same reverence for 





* History of Latin Christianity, vol. iv. pp. 318 sq. 
t Lives of the Princesses of England, by M. A. E. Green. 
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the successors’of his guardian, Innocent III.,—and that his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to the 
Alps. ‘For suspending his vow was Frederic excommunicated by 
Gregory the Ninth; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish his 
vow, he was again excommunicated by the same Pope. While he served 
under the banner of the cross, a crusade was predched against him in 
Italy ; and on his return he was compelled to ask pardon for the injuries 
which he had suffered. . . . The enemy of the church is accused of 
maintaining with the miscreants an intercourse of hospitality and friend- 
a unworthy of a Christian; of despising the barrenness of the land; 
and of indulging a profane thought, that if Jehovah had seen the king- 
dom of Naples, he never would have selected Palestine for the inheri- 
tance of his chosen people. Yet Frederic obtained from the sultan the 
restitution of Jerusalem, of Bethlehem and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon; 
the Latins were allowed to inhabit and fortify the city ; an equal code of 
civil and religious freedom was ratified for the sectaries of Jesus and those 
of Mahomet; and, while the former worshipped at the holy sepulchre, 
the latter might pray and preach in the mosch of the temple, from 
whence the prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to heaven, The 
clergy deplored this scandalous toleration ; and the weaker Moslems were 
ually expelled ; but every rational object of the crusades was accom- 
plished without bloodshed.”* In short, Gibbon’s sympathies go wholly 
with an emperor of this stamp, whom he styles, “ successively\the pupil, the 
enemy, aie victim of the church,” and of whom he elsewhere says, in 
conjunction with his grandfather, the Redbeard, that “ the two Frederics 
were the greatest princes of the middle age: the first, superior perhaps 
in military prowess; the second . . . undoubtedly excelled in the softer 
accomplishments of peace and learning.”+ The Kaiser’s reputed supe- 
riority to vulgar prejudices, and boldness in braving the scruples of the 
orthodoxy, made oe of especial interest to Gibbon, with whom, probably, 
if he had gone much further he would not have fared worse; for in 
matters of this sort, as of most others, but perhaps of this in particular, 


A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 


Certes, writes M. Joseph Ferrari, “I’élévation ne manquait pas a 
Frédéric,”—and when gazing on him with attention, athwart the crimes 
of the crown, the spectacle of the empire, and the ‘“ comédie extérieure 
des parades,” that historian descries in him the frightful audacity —cette 
hardiesse effrayante—which reveals itself in revolutionary times, at all 
stages of the world’s history,—when your heroes, in the throes of 
anguish, forget for an instant that they are tribunes, kings, or emperors, 
while intent on inquiring of nature and the stars if there is no reasonable 
issue to the mad doings of mankind. 


O for some voice to soothe or bless ! 
What hope of answer, or redress P— 


Behind the veil, behind the veil ! 


Accordingly, the historian represents Frederick addressing himself to the 
sages of Islamism, in quest of truths religion forbids him to master; im- 
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portuning them with his transcendental inquiries concerning God, the 
soul of man, Providence, and a life to come. At times, in his indignant 
impatience of the trickery of Christian miracles, the Emperor might even 
seem to be meditating an Eastern caliphate, wherein reason would restore 
him a moiety of the power ceded by Charlemagne. Calumniated he was, 
by Romish libels; but through the cloud of libels we find traditionally 
ascribed to him a certain confused thought of aspiring to reign as chief 
magistrate (en podestat) of the three religions which dispute the world 
below; tradition imputes to him the saying, that Moses, the Prophet of 
Nazareth, and Mahomet, were the three great impostors of humankind, 
—who make men their dupes, who sow on earth the blind fury of 
crusades and holy wars, and whom it is essential to subdue,—and that 
there must needs be something over and above and beyond this visible 
world, something else to believe in and hope for, were it only to soothe 
that sense of right which the high-priests of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam have so outraged. But whatever his vagaries of private reason, 
Frederick had at least, like the rest, to affect a right imperial orthodoxy. 
‘Woe to the Cesars that engage in strife with the Popes! They are 
constrained to simulate a yet higher degree of devotion than others; 
they are compelled to silence, obedience, blindness, hypocrisy,—nay, to 
become impostors who make all philosophy the subject of persecution.” 
And such, on M. Ferrari’s showing, was Frederick’s character and 
doom. ‘ Podestat occulte de trois religions, Frédéric II. gémissait sous 
le poids d’une philosophie qui le condamnait 4 dissimuler sa pensée, a se 
dire catholique, 4 briler les hérétiques et 4 mépriser l’humanité.”* 

Most Catholic M. Capefigue’s account of Frederick’s conduct in Pales- 
tine is, that it was ‘equivocal and strange,” and, as such, provoked the 
severities of the Holy See. “ Thereupon, Frederick treats with the 
Sultan; in the chronicles he is accused of religious indifference, of impiety 
even to the extent of denying the divine mission of Jesus Christ. At 
the Council of Lyons, the legates affirm that Frederick has spoken of 
Him, of Moses, and of Mahomet, as three impostors,—a mournful im- 
piety which has since been supposed to have been written in a book. 
Gregory IX. deposes Frederick, and not only does Rome defend the 
freedom of the Italian cities against him, but moreover the Pope absolves 
his German subjects from the duty of homage and fealty, and convokes 
the electors to make choice of a new emperor. Frederick is degraded, 
is pronounced relaps,”+ and so the plot thickens, and the fight waxes 
furious. But not even M. Capefigue admits the authenticity of “ the 
book,” ascribed to relapsed and reprobate Frederick, De Tribus Im- 
postoribus,— and he explicitly states that the Emperor never com- 
posed any other work (excepting some few verses en langue romane) 
than a book on Falconry, De Arte venandi cum Avibus ;—every other 
imputed production being matter of mistake or of modern invention. 

M. Eichhoff gives Frederick a place, in his Literary History of the 
North; @ la suite des Troubadours,—designating him an intrepid de- 
fender of the privileges of his throne, full of energy whether for good or 





* Hist. des Révolutions d’Italie, t. ii.: “La Réaction Impériale et Pontificale 
contre les Podestats” (v™¢ partie, ch. vi.). 
Tt Capefigue, L’Eglise au Moyen Age, t. ii. p. 79. 
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evil, cruel towards cruel enemies, but abounding in zeal for the welfare 
of literature. “ Following the example of his sire and grandsire, the one 
@ minnesinger, the other a troubadour, he composed in the Sicilian dia- 
lect the first of Italian elegies, at the time that the victorious arms of 
Ferdinand III. of Castille were reviving, in Spain, the memories of 
chivalry, and giving vogue to the Romancero of the Cid.”* But of the 
Kaiser’s infidel tendencies, real or imputed, this historian has nought to 
vee book of the Three Impostors not coming within the province 
of history. 

To thes book and its falsely-alleged author, M. Michelet, however, 
makes a characteristic allusion, in the Introduction to his France in the 
Sixteenth Century. He is describing, with praise and sympathy, the 
Arabian scholars and their physical studies, in the middle ages; and 
after relating how the well of Salernum became possessed of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, thanks to an African Moor, who had been iaialine 
in Asia, and there procured (and himself translated) these medical 
treasures,—M. Michelet proceeds to say, that the Arabs did not, how- 
ever, confine themselves to the impiety of reading old pagan materia 
medica ; but that, ‘“‘emboldened by the encouragement of that prince of 
the impious, Frederick II., they did this intrepid thing,—they perpe- 
trated this act of sublime sacrilege,—Death they laid open, that they 
might read the secret of Life: they assassinated, horrible to tell, a dead 
body which had no kind of feeling left in it,—they slew a thing that 
they might learn the means of saving men. Their protector, an 
aiodéctdes thinker, a charming poet, and a misbeliever, passed for so 
very wicked a man, that it was thought feasible to attribute to him that 
book of the ‘ Three Impostors’ which never was written. One thing is 
certain, however,—that this great prince, one of those voices of hu- 
manity by which Europe resumed a brotherly dialogue with Asia, did 
interrogate the Mussulman doctors, and put to them a question which 
might have broken the sword of the crusades,—viz. ‘ What idea have 
you of God ? ”f 

M. Villemain, again, assigns no inconsiderable influence to Frederick on 
the revival of letters in Italy. After describing him as a German by 
family, but born in Italy, brought up in Italy, King of the Romans even 
in his cradle, and the pupil of Innocent III., the lecturer says that 
Frederick always cherished a preference for the Italians, and neglected 
nothing that might tend to excite their genius. “In the intervals of his 
military campaigns in Germany and in Palestine, in the vicissitudes of his 
power, assailed in turn by the princes of Germany and by the Pope, 
Palermo was for him a place of refuge and repose, where he gathered 
together the savants of all nations. One of the many singularities in his 
character and life was, that this prince, who had undertaken a crusade b 
command of the Pope, surrounded himself at home with Mohammedan 
servants and confidants. But at that period the Orientals were to the 
Christians, what the Christians at the present day are to them,—masters 
and models in the natural sciences and the practically useful arts.”—M. 
Villemain then added—with an illustration that begins to look out of date, 





* Eichhoff, Littérature du Nord, ch. xxi. 
t Michelet, Histoire de France, t. vii.: “* Renaissance.” 
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that “just as, in our own days, Mahmoud entrusts the keeping of his 

to a -guard of Armenians, and his armies to French officers, so 
Frederick TL ed his court with emirs.” We are further told how the 
Kaiser used to have astronomers, or rather Arabian astrologers, perpetually 
about him, and would undertake nothing without first consulting them; 
which superstition in favour of Eastern sciences, though it brought upon 
him the reproach of impiety, did not render him the less favourable to the 
rising arts of the West. And then M. Villemain gravely announces: “I 
doubt very much as to his having composed the celebrated book, De 
Tribus Impostoribus, of which the Pope accused him, though nobody is 
acquainted with the work. But he composed a few songs, which are 
pretty nearly the oldest monument preserved of Italian poetry.”"* And 
when a Sovereign writes verses, no wonder that verse-writers swarm in 
his realm; as was the ease in this Kaiser’s Sicilian dominions—the soil 
being of itself propitious to such product, without need of much kindly 
dew from the heaven of a prince’s patronage. 

The unbelief and contempt for religion, of which he was accused, finds 
a certain degree of confirmation, as Frederick Schlegel has remarked, in 
““ gome circumstances noticeable at this time. With the chemical, medical, 
and astronomical knowledge derived by the Europeans from the Arabs, 
an inclination for astrological superstition, for alchemy and magical arts, 
was very generally propagated ”’|—while the secrets and esoteric doctrines 
of the 5 aes might also furnish another proof of the totally new views 
of a great inward fermentation in the European mind. Hence scrupulous 
jealousy by the sensitively orthodox—especially when a soupcon of hete- 
rodoxy affected some high name among principalities and powers. In 
another of his works, the younger Schlegel, who, considering his change 
of creed, and general bias in such questions, is more favourable to this 
Kaiser than might have been expected, after calling him “a prince who, 
for his times, had received a most polite education, and was endowed with 
the greatest and most original powers of mind,’’—relates that not only 
was he “accused by the Pope in the excommunication he pronounced 
against him of a secret but decided enmity to the Christian religion,” but 
that “in the general opinion of the world, he laboured under the same 
suspicion.” { Schlegel hkes him none the less for having been the first to 
bring into Europe the Arabic translation of Aristotle’s works. 

How far Frederick may have been goaded into general scepticism, by 
the doubts forced upon him by the unchristian conduct of the great church- 
men; how far, in his heart, « had sunk to the “ miserable mocking in- 
difference betrayed by some of the sarcasms, current, as from his lips, and 
which, even if merely gay and careless words, jarred so harshly on the 
sensitive religion of the age,” cannot, as Dean Milman says, be known. 
The learned and laborious historian of Latin Christianity is clear that 
Frederick made no open profession of unbelief—repeatedly offering, as he 
did, to assert and vindicate the orthodoxy of his creed before the Pope 
himself. That which, says the Dean, most revolted Frederick’s own age, 
his liberality towards the Mohammedans, his intereourse by negotiation, 





* Villemain, Cours de Littérature Francaise: Moyen Age, lecon dixiéme. 
+ Schlegel’s Modern History, lect. viii. 
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and in the Holy Land, with the Sultan and his viziers, and with his own 
enlightened Saracen subjects, as well as his terrible body-guard at Nocera, 
will find a fairer construction in modern times:—how much Europe had 
then to learn from Arabian letters, arts, and sciences; how much of her 
own wisdom to receive back through those channels, appeared during that 
and succeeding centuries. ‘‘ Frederick’s, in my judgment, was neither 
scornful and godless infidelity, nor certainly a more advanced and en- 
lightened Christianity, yearning after purity and holiness not then attain- 
able. It was the shattered, dubious, at times trembling faith, at times 
desperately reckless incredulity, of a man for ever under the burthen of 
an undeserved excommunication, of which he could not but discern the 
injustice, but could not quite shake off the terrors: of a man, whom a 
better age of Christianity might not have made religious ; whom his own 
made irreligious.”* Admirably put—and worthy both in spirit and ex- 
— of the Very (he deserves to be Right) Reverend the Dean of St. 
aul’s. 








POPE AND BOLINGBROKE. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Ir sometimes happens that disloyal biographers—disloyal from indo- 
lence or from taint of party spirit—have transmitted incidents to the 
public connected with individual of renown, which have passed for truth 
unquestioned by posterity. History has been proclaimed little better than 
an old diary, and judging by much of that with which we have been 
favoured in recent times, if truth be the test, the reproach cannot be gain- 
said. Of biography or individual history it is still more difficult to test 
the unsoundness, because so much of what relates to private character has 
an action remote from public observation, and as to letters, private 
memoirs, journals, and diaries of men, characterising themselves, how can 
those who keep them be expected to be free of self-laudation or misrepre- 
sentation in their own favour? Yet under such documents we find those 
with whom we have run neck to neck in their career held up to second 
saintship, and facts, of which our own senses furnished us with the evi- 
dence, bluntly contradicted through inferences drawn from similar sources 
to the foregoing by those who never saw in their lives the individuals 
whom they eulogise, and on no better foundation than the recorded 
opinions of themselves by the subjects of their flatteries. 

Independently of judgments biased in respect to character in the fore- 
going mode, we have had examples of party feeling, private antipathy, 
and gross venality, in numerous instanees, which too frequently eseaped 
detection in delineating character. An honest writer of biography will 
find quite sufficient in our defective common nature to humble us. He 
may make his pages a foil to the most brilliant abilities, by adding 
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those correspondent failings which sometimes a to a magni- 
tude i to ha <aduss or tdleadi Ov (ch, in és nt OE 
vid were observed in continual opposition. 

In the letters and papers of the Right Honourable George Rose, re- 
cently published, we find a passage which throws the charge of neglect 
upon Dr. Johnson’s account of the conduct of Pope in regard to printing 
Lord Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King,” by mingling with it the name of 
Mr. Allen, of Prior Park. Before proceeding further, it may be requi- 
site to recal to recollection that Pope died in 1744, and such was the 
friendship of Bolingbroke for the poet, that he wept over his decay, and 
at his death said of him: “I never knew a man in my life that had so 
tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more general friendship for 
mankind ;” with much to the same purport. -The poet left his papers 
first to Lord Bolingbroke, and, in case of his lordship’s non-survival, to 
the Earl of Marchmont, who was the younger of the two by many years. 

Bolingbroke died in 1751. David Mallet, a Scotchman, the descen- 
dant of one of the notorious Macgregor clan, which for its robberies and 
other crimes had its name annulled by law, and who took or bore that 
of Malloch (Anglicé, Mallet), was a janitor of the high school at Edin- 
burgh, and became afterwards a private tutor. Through the means of 
his pupils he got an introduction into London society. Johnson re- 
marked, that “he was the only countryman whom Scotchmen did not 
commend.” He contrived to get introduced to Pope, and to visit him. 
The poet’s ‘‘ Essay on Man” had just been published anonymously. The 

t asked him one day, “ What news?’’ or what there was new? He 
replied, that the newest work was an “Essay on Man,” which he had 
idly looked at, and, seeing the utter inability of the author, he had tossed 
it aside. Pope punished his self-conceit by informing him that he was 
himself the author of the essay thus abused. Mallet found his way to 
Lord Bolingbroke, either before or soon after Pope’s decease; perhaps 
had been introduced to him by Pope himself. Bolingbroke was then 
' seventy-four years old, and survived Pope five, dying at seventy-nine. 
The anger of the peer was no doubt increased by the art of Mallet to 
serve his own oA, etic and he was thus stimulated to blast the 
memory of his dead friend. Mallet, too, was a man destitute of virtue, 
and managed so well for himself as to obtain the legacy of Lord Boling- 
broke’s works ; his own were without genius, and are now nearly, if not 
quite, forgotten. 

Pope left his papers to Lord Bolingbroke, and, in case of his demise, 
to Lord Marchmont: the evidence of his lordship last named is therefore 
the more important, because it included particulars which Dr. Johnson 
seems not to have known from his non-statement of them, and what is 
the more singular, he had met Lord Marchmont in society, as is seen in 
‘the sequel. Johnson says that Bolingbroke exhibited a degree of anger 
beyond all proportion to the offence which the deceased poet had com- 
mitted. “The anger might have stopped,” observed Johnson; “ the 
injury was private, and there was little danger from the example.” He 
says no word of Mr. Allen, of Prior Park, being at all mixed up in the 
matter. 

Johnson states that the copy of Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King” was 
put into Pope’s hand by its author to have a few copies only printed, but 
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that soon after Pope’s decease the printer brought fifteen hundred copies 
to Bolingbroke, which Pope had ordered him to print and keep secret, 
and that Bolingbroke had them burned. Mallet was then a at sams 
— of course, to blast the character of the man over whom 
Bolingbroke had wept in his dying moments. ‘Mallet told the tale with 
every possible aggravation. Bisho Warburton answered the attack, 
and though he could not extenuate the breach of confidenee, he demanded 
what evil could have ensued after all: Pope could never publish the 
work, for he would be discovered ; he could not sell it, nor make any use 
of it, in case of Bolingbroke’s death, and his bequeathing of his papers 
and works to others. Warburton ascribed the act to Pope’s zeal for 
Bolingbroke, and the belief that it was his duty as a friend to preserve 
what the author might have intended should not appear—that the work 
was, in fact, too good to be lost. To the observations of Warburton, 
Mallet replied in an impertinent letter, addressed ‘“‘ To the most impu- 
dent man alive,” meaning the bishop. This letter exhibited the in- 
fluence of Mallet over the peer, who, then far advanced in life, was less 
capable of seeing the drift of a designing man than he had been in past 
years. Bolingbroke’s anger, too, must have been quickly roused, for Lord 
Chesterfield says that he was a man of most violent passions, but open 
and candid. Thus he would be more easily worked upon, and it is 
ate Mallet knew it. The interest or friendship of Pope could not 

ve been of service to Mallet any more, and thus to ingratiate himself 
the more with Bolingbroke, he added fresh fuel to the flame by his vitu- 
peration of the dead poet. 

Thus the case may be considered to have stood up to the present time, 
and thus far Bolingbroke must be censured for his unforgiving conduct 
towards the memory of the friend over whom he had wept in his dying 
struggles, and whom he had formerly declared to have the kindest heart 
towards his friends of any man alive, and that at the time when the grave 
had precluded all possibility of explanation or self-defence. 

Let us now turn to the statement made by Lord Marchmont on the 
authority of Mr. Rose, and just published. Rose was a name familiar in 
this country in the time of William Pitt.* Mr. Rose was born in 1744, 
He could make no pretension to being a literary character only because 
he could arrange records; for in 1767 he was in the office of Records, and 
attended a committee of the Lords respecting printing them, the chairman 
of which committee was the Earl of Marchmont, to whom Pope left his 
< in default of Bolingbroke. Lord Marchmont is described by Mr. 

ose as a man of distinguished talents and learning, as may be well 
inferred from his intimacy with Bolingbroke and Pope, Mr, Rose accuses 
Mallet, on the authority of Lord Marchmont, of a fraud, but it is difficult 
of proof. He states that Lord Bolingbroke had written some essays in 
1740 of a different religious tendency from his former works, which 
Mallet, he imagines, ger he (Mr. Rose) supposed, because it might 
affect the sale of his other publications bequeathed to the Scotchman, 
That Mallet was capable of such an act is likely from his character, but 
it is singular that, as Pope and Bolingbroke were intimate friends until 





* The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon, G. Rose, &c. Edited by 
the Rev. L. V. Harcourt. Bentley. 1860. 











1744, the poet should not have known of such works, had they been really 
extant during the last four years of his life. Mr. Rose says, indeed, that 
Mallet had, at the latter end of Bolingbroke’s life, acquired a decided in- 
fluence over him, confirming the conjecture above given from Johnson’s 
statement, which. Mr. Rose must have learned from Lord Marchmont 


himself. Mr. Rose says: 
“ This influempe was acquired by constant attention, and principally by 
exposing to his lordship ” (aggravating?) “the breach of engagement b 


Mr. Pope in Lord B.'s ‘Essay on « Patriot King’ to be i 

His lordship had printed six copies of it himself, which he gave to Lord 
Chesterfi Sir W. Wyndham, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Pope, Lord March- 
mont, and to Lord Cornbury, at whose instance he wrote it. Mr. P 
lent his copy to Mr. Allen, of Bath, who was co delighted with it that 
had an impression of five hundred taken off, but locked them up securely 
in @ warehouse, not to see the light till Lord Bolingbroke’s permission 
could be obtained. On the discovery, Lord Marchmont (then living in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s house at Battersea) sent Mr. Gravenkop for the whole 
cargo, who carried them out in a waggon, and the books were burned on 
the lawn in presence of Lord Bolingbroke.” 

There is no disputing Lord Marchmont’s knowledge of the most minute 
particulars of this transaction, because he was an immediate actor in it, 
and knew from the first its real history. It is probable, too, that Pope 
lending his copy to Allen, and the latter praising it as Lord Marchmont 
stated to Mr. Rose, it occurred both to Allen and Pope to strike off five 
hundred copies, not fifteen hundred, as stated, most probably by Mallet, 
under the expectation that they should prevail on Lord Bolingbroke at a 
future time to allow them to be published, and that Pope’s death pre- 
vented the intention from being carried into effect, before which event no 

une season had occurred for obtaining Bolingbroke’s permission. 
Pope alone, and naturally, bore the onus with Bolingbroke. Warburton 
was the more zealous in the defence of Pope because of his own relation- 
ship with Ailen, who, it appears from Lord Marehmont, was concerned in 
the transaction—a circumstance unknown, that we are aware of, until Mr. 
Rose’s relation of it. Johnson says: “ His” (Pope’s) “ violation of the trust 
reposed in him by Bolingbroke could have no motive inconsistent with 
the warmest affection. He either thought the action so near indifference 
= he forgot it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to approve 

i »? 

On the other hand, to return to Rose and his statement, Johnson says 
he inquired of the Earl of Marchmont whether a defamatory life of Swift, 
which it was said Pope had written and preserved as an instrument of 
vengeance, was found among his papers. His lordship assured him there 
was no such thing. This, no doubt, was a report circulated by the poet’s 
enemies for the purpose of defaming him when he could no longer make 
any reply to their calumnies, perhaps originating with Mallet. This 
inquiry on the part of Johnson leads to the belief that he might have 
touched upon the affair of the “ Patriot King,” and Pope’s breach of 
trust, but then he nowhere cites Lord Marchmont as an authority upon 
the “se That Allen was concerned is nowhere noticed by him, and 
Mr. might be supposed in error but that he gives the names of the 
individuals to whom Lord Bolingbroke sent the six copies he received, 
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of Pope as it must be presumed, but of which, as to these details, Johnson 
seems to have known nothing. In considering character, Johnson adds, 
regarding Pope with a feeling which does him credit, and which, had he 
observed in his characters of Milton and Gray, would have done him 
still more credit: “A man of such exalted superiority and so little 
moderation” (as Pope) “ would naturally have all his delinquencies ob- 
served and aggravated ; those who could not deny that he was excellent, 
_ would — to find that he was not perfect.” 

. That the resentment of Bolingbroke was excessive oftentimes from his 
nature, but more so stimulated b the artful Scotchman, may easily be 
judged. Lord Chesterfield, aw. i quoted, who drew his character with 
the hand of a master, said his lordship was a most “ mortifying instance 
of the violence of human passions, int of the most ‘essen and exalted 
human reason;” he added, that “impetuosity, excess, and almost! extra- 
vagancy, characterised not only his passions but his senses.”” On the 
other hand, “‘ his penetration was almost intuitive, and he adorned what- 
ever subject he either spoke or wrote upon by the most splendid elo- 
quence.” Chesterfield adds further, to the present point, ‘‘ He received 
the common attentions of civility as obligations, which he returned with 
interest ; and resented with passion the little inadvertencies of human 
nature, which he repaid with interest too! Even a difference upon a 
philosophical subject would provoke and prove him no practical philo- 
sopher at least.” May not these characteristics by Chesterfield supply 
much towards accounting for his anger towards Po , inflamed as his 
passion was by the wily Mallet ? He was accused of being a materialist. 
It was not true; Bolingbroke was a deist, believed in a general Provi- 
dence, and doubted, but by no means rejected, the immortality of the 
soul and a future state. A week before he died, he took leave of a friend 
with kindness, saying, “God, who placed me here, will do what he 
pleases with me hereafter; and he knows best what to do. May he bless 
you!” He was in all points a very extraordinary character. Lord Ches- 
terfield, having described him, closes with this reflection on his faults, 
“‘ Alas, poor human nature !” 

Years fleet fast, and whole generations of men pass away with them 
like summer flies, and the larger part of them have no interest in any- 
thing beyond the petty object for which ~s momentarily live. Not 
born to appreciate the lights which adorn and advance humanity, such 
may wonder at our present remarks regarding a poet who died just a 
hundred and sixteen years ago. Whatis it to us whether Pope’s memory 
did or did not merit the severe remarks of Bolingbroke ? 

It must be recollected, on the other hand, that it is obvious in the 
scheme of society, regulated by a power greater than ourselves, that there 
should appear from time to time a few individuals, mixed up in human 
society—very few, compared to the mass—on whom are bestowed loftier 
qualities, and who faculties given not for themselves alone, but to 
direct the species of which they engross a larger proportion of the reason- 
ing power than their fellow-men, in order that they may be burnin 
and shining lights to their kind. Such deserve to be remembe 
Genius is a rare gift; and the self-sufficiency of one age is not powerful 
enough to extinguish what in comparison with itself it affects to despise, 
belonging as well to the future as the past and present. The great names 
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in our literature do not depend for their preservation upon the notions of 
ephemeral critics, nor the bad taste of the masses. Their status is fixed, and 
consequently all that relates to them is of interest to a comparative few, 
while, though unacknowledged, is really of moment to all,‘however unfelt 
may be the obligation. Pope is one of the shining lights in our litera- 
ture ; and although it has been the fashion of late years for small minds, 
and individuals of more self-conceit than judgment or good feeling, to 
decry his high character, as well as that of the past generally, in com- 
parison with their own day and its living idols, they can pa i no im- 
pression upon the renown on which time has set its seal. To that be- 
longs the past and the distant. ‘‘ Whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings.” At present the fashion is to reverse this just 
sentiment. 

This notice, therefore, of an incident which took place so long ago, 
revived by the papers of Mr. Rose, must carry the foregoing apology 
for intruding upon the presumed advancement of the present age before 
every subject of the “faded past.” The controversy between Byron, 
Bowles, and Campbell, a few years ago, when Bowles attempted to 
depreciate the “greatest poet in the English language after Milton”— 
for Shakspeare is, we scarcely know why, too seldom classed among the 
poets, as if the drama had engrossed him, or were jealous of his being 
placed where he undoubtedly belongs—the greatest poet after Milton, 
then, can never cease to hold his place in the heart’s core of our literature. 
All which relates to him is and will be of deep interest to that fit audience, 
though few, which is more likely to carry to posterity the worthy attach- 
ment of those of the past and of the existing day, worthy of it, than those 
who affect to treat the mightier bygone men of genius as unworthy of the 
endurance stamped upon them. That Mr. Rose’s statement has thrown 
a little new light on the transaction to which we allude, though one of 
no great importance, is evident, and he has given Pope a participator in 
the charge made against him which tends to strengthen Johnson’s view 
of the case, as one not worthy of the violent anger which Bolingbroke 
displayed upon the occasion. 

Mr. Rose appears to have been an attached sub to Pitt, and was 
evidently one of those plodding, exact, and dry men, who, without genius, 
know best their position, and how literally to fulfil its duties. He was a 
— useful man at the Treasury, too, for all kinds of work, and ready, 
with official solemnity of visage, to execute all commands without asking 
questions. His work is valuable in its relation to the time when he lived, 
and no history of that time can be complete without it. We remember 
how his staid manner and his attachment to Pitt used to be satirised in 
the fierce war of words of those perished days: 


No; there let Liverpool, Dundas, and Rose, 
Plod on, and fatten on their country’s woes. 


So sang the Opposition in days gone by, when Canning responded with 
“The Needy Knife-grinder’’ to the “ Pantisocratist Southey.” Where 
are the men, the politics, and jokes of all parties belonging to those 
times ? 


‘¢ Echo answers— WHERE!” 
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THE WINE QUESTION,* 


“Tue history of commerce,” said Montesquieu, “ is the history of the 
communication of peoples.” This is so far true, that, remove prohibitory 
and protective duties, and it only requires to facilitate the means of 
transport and communication, to at once create commerce. The most 
savage tribe has its wants, and the civilised and productive nations 
are only too glad to find new outlets. It is long since we have been 
more powerfully struck with the force of these considerations than on 
reading, in the report of Mr. Lumley, her Majesty’s Secretary of Lega- 
tion in Spain, on the subject of the vine disease in that country and its 
effects on commerce, of the wonderful abundance of the vintages of 
Spain, and the absence of all outlets to such productiveness. 

“A proprietor of extensive vineyards at Huesca, in the province of 
Aragon,” Mr. Lumley relates, “assured me that the drought last sum- 
mer was so great, and the vintage so plentiful, that it would have been 
easier for him to irrigate his vineyards with wine than with water. He 
also stated that, in order to make room for the new wine, he had on one 
occasion offered to sell that of a former vintage at two sueldos the cantaro, 
about 5d. English for a little less than four gallons; but finding that he 
could not even get one real for the cantaro (about $d. English the 
gallon), and there being a scarcity of earthen wine-jars or vats, he was 
obliged to throw away the whole of that year’s vintage. 

“Tt is not,” Mr. Lumley adds, “the province of Aragon alone that 
produces such a superabundance of wine ; many of the wine districts of 
Old Castile are equally prolific. At Aranda del Duero, for instance, 
wine appears to be at times as cheap, and water as scarce, as at Huesca; 
for I was informed by an English gentleman that, on passing through 
that town a few years ago, he saw some bricklayers at work mixing their 
mortar with wine instead of water, and he stated that this was not an 
unusual occurrence, as there were several instances of houses in that town 
having been built with mortar prepared in the same way. 

“In the town of Tero, in Old Castile, the ‘Casa de Ayuntamiento,’ 
or town-hall, is also pointed out as having been built with mortar mixed 
with wine.” 

It is obvious, then, that, with such extreme productiveness, there are onl 
wanted facility of transport and a lowering of duties in order to prs 
the cultivator, improve the country, and benefit the foreigner. Mr. 
Lumley feels this when he adds: “ Large as is the extent of country in 
Aragon and Navarre cultivated with vineyards, it is small in comparison 
with what it might be if the demand for the wines of those provinces 
should continue; and what it certainly will be when the Nell » now in 
course of construction are completed to the French frontier, as well as to 








* Wine, its Use and Taxation: an Inquiry into the Operation of the Wine 
a on Consumptiomand Revenue. By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.5., 
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Reports by Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on the Effect 
of the Vine Disease on the Commerce of the Country in which they reside, Pre- 
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Bilbao and Barcelona, which lines will be of equal benefit to the vine- 
ards of Old and New Castile, many of which, like those of Aragon, 
“~ been as little known to the rest of Spain as they are to the rest of 
Europe.” | 
If Barcelona would be the Mediterranean port for Spanish wines, 
Bilbao would as manifestly become, upon the completion of the railway, 
the Atlantic port for the same wines; and there can be no doubt but 
that, with a better remuneration than a penny the gallon, a better quality 
of wine would be produced than that which is now converted into claret 
at Bordeaux, sherry at Xerez, and port at Oporto. 


The wine trade of France (says Mr. Lumley) seems to have been much in- 
debted to Spain for its existence during the last fiye or six years, as that of 
Portugal on the Douro has been; and although at Bordeaux, as at Xerez, the 
large stocks of old wine may be still inexhausted, though greatly diminished, 
there is little doubt ra aty Sent quantity of the new wine, which for the last 
five years has been manufactured in the south of France, and which has been 
exported to all parts of the world as wine of the first vintages of France, was 
little else than Spanish wine mixed and flavoured with other substances. 

I have been told of the following recipe for making Bordeaux out of Spanish 
wine : 

To one-third of the strong, black Aragonese wine, Carifiena, Ribeira do Ebro, 
or other of that class, the price of which is about five sous a bottle, add one- 
third of the light vin de Cahors, and one-third water; the requisite flavour is 
given to it by the addition of a little orris-root, and the wine thus manufac- 
tured, when sent back to Spain, sells readily at fifty sous a bottle. 

Some idea may be formed of the increase of the wine trade of Spain with 
France from the following facts : 

The exportation of Spanish wine into France, which, in 1851, amounted to 
35,851 arrobas, or about 1196 pipes, value 1,451,809 reals, equal to 14,082/. 
sterling, chiefly for port, sherry, and Malaga, had increased, in 1855, to 18,335 

ipes, value 394,965/., of which the sum of 351,801. was for the common wine 

m Navarre and Aragon; in 1856 the exportation to France increased to 
42,491 pipes, value 311,651/., of which 270,889/7. was for common wine; while, 
in 1857, France took from Spain no less than 100,392 pipes, value 664,663/., of 
which the large proportion of 629,053/. was for common wine. 


When discussing the advantages of reducing the import duty on wine, 
and the difficulties by which the question is surrounded, Sir James 
Emerson Tennent starts by assuming that wine has never been taxed in 
England with a view to discourage its use. It has never, he says, been 
taxed as a necessary, but has always been dealt with as a luxury, and 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, b. v.c. 2) and M‘Culloch (on Taxa- 
tion and Funding, p. 352) both agree that there can be no better sub- 
jects for taxation than spirituous and fermented liquors: they are essen- 
tially luxuries. But Lord Chelsea, at that time secretary of legation 
in France, remarks upon this that it is no proof of the abstract justice of 
the system. How stands the case with regard to those articles of food 
that now enter into general consumption, and where and how is the 
boundary line to be drawn between luxuries and necessaries of life? Is 
not this question essentially one of time and place? In the seventh cen- 
tury the use of wheaten bread was exclusively confined to the aristocracy. 
In the present day, and in all civilised countries of Europe, it has become 
an article of primary necessity to the inhabitants of towns, and contributes 
largely to the nourishment of the agricultural populations. But who, in 
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our day, would dream of taxing bread or wheat-flour as a luxury? Again, 
as to meat, there is no doubt of its having ranked as a luxury in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and of its being so con- 
sidered to this day by a very large proportion of the European population; 
but, as regards the inhabitants of towns, it is now undeniably a nec 

of life. The same may, to a great extent, be said of the potato; and 
although sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, malt, and tobacco cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called necessaries of life, yet their use, in consequence of 
moderate taxation, has become so universal that few would be willing to 
be deprived of them. 

Generally speaking, and with regard to most articles of produce, it 
may be affirmed that they will become, or cease to be, articles of pri 
necessity, according as they are favoured or discouraged by the caprices 
of commercial legislation. ‘Thus it is established, by the evidence of 
historians as well as official documents, that French wines formed pre- 
eminently the beverage of the wealthy classes in England during the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and first half of the eighteenth centuries, 
and until immoderate taxation, followed by the Methuen treaty, deprived 
them of the hold they had on publie estimation, and transferred it to the 
produce of Portugal and Spain. 

Now, although it may be argued that it would be hardly possible to 
define the characteristic that would stamp any article as strictly a neces- 
sary of life, yet there is every a priori reason for conceding this privilege 
to wine—to that spontaneous produce, as it were, of peculiar soils and 
climates, the use of which, as a beverage, dates from the remotest anti- 
quity, the beneficial effects of which have been so universally recognised, 
that medical science, in addition to recommending its pure employment 
as a restorative for the convalescent and a stimulant for the sick, treats it 
as a positive specific for some diseases, and the harmlessness of which, 
when not taken to excess, and when drunk unadulterated, is generally 
admitted. 

It is manifest to the present day that very many things admitted as 
necessaries of life among civilised nations are regarded as luxuries by the 
uncivilised. ‘There can be no doubt, that if all duties were taken off 
wines, not only in this country but in others, they would become as much 
necessaries of life as almost any other article of consumption. 

Whenever only a small reduction in taxation is made—and this will 
apply to the proposed reduction in wines, as it has already been shown 
to be the case with many articles in Sir Robert Peel’s tariff, and more 
especially with those of general consumption, as tea, sugar, coffee, &c,— 
scarcely any relief reaches the consumer ; it is in part anticipated by the 
gains of the grower or producer, in part by the profits of the merchant, 
and in part by the profits of the seller or retail dealer, so that the altera- 
tion is neither felt beneficially by the public nor by the revenue. 

Hence it was, that even in the time of the inquiry of the committee of 
the House of Commons in 1852, and of which Sir James E. Tennent 
was a member, it was urged upon government, as the natural result of 
these convictions, that it would be of no avail to the trade in wine merely, 
to reduce or readjust the duties if it is still to be retained in the category 
of luxuries instead of being classed in the tariff amongst articles of pri- 


® mary necessity, with a duty of one shilling per gallon, 
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‘‘In taking up this new position,” says Sir James E. Tennent, “the 
wine trade of the present day abandon entirely the ground held by their 
predecessors in 1825, who then urged on the Earl of Ripon the uty of 
treating wine as a luxury, and imposing on it duties “to the utmost 
extent that would be productive of revenue.” On one fundamental point 
they all agree. The trade of 1825 promised the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer a gain of half a million by the change; the trade of 1852 
have advanced upon that offer, and promise an income varying from 
3,000,000/. to 6,000,000/, per annum. The essential difference between 
the demands of the two periods consists in this: in 1825, the wine trade 
of London considered that wine, as a luxury, would still be largely con- 
sumed by the same class who had been always accustomed to its use, if 
not taxed beyond their ability as purchasers ; and that at a moderate duty 
of 5s. or 6s. a gallon, the demand amongst that class would be always 
sufficient to carry off the supply from those countries which had. been our 
purveyors of wine, thus largely contributing to the public income. But 
now those who are eager for the change avow that they no longer look 
to the old class of consumers, who will continue to drink their accustomed 
full-bodied wines at accustomed prices, but that their aim is by a new 
scale of duties to create an entirely new class of consumers, for whose 
use they will introduce a new class of wines hitherto unknown in this 
country, but the demand for which will, they hope, become so extensive 
as to raise the consumption of wines to an unexampled and almost un- 
limited extent, and enrich the exchequer in a corresponding proportion. 
The class here alluded to are, we suppose, the medium class wines of 
Europe, of the meagre information concerning which Sir James Emerson 
Tennent justly complains, and of which we have an example of the loss 
‘sustained by want of means of transport in the case cited of the Aragonese 
wines. 

In connexion with this portion of the subject, Sir James Emerson 
Tennent has justly remarked that ‘whilst we have ample and accurate 
information as to the growth and quantities of the finer descriptions of 
wine produced in Europe, we have no information to be relied on as to 
the quantity of the medium, or second-class, the proportion which they 
bear in quality to the first, the stocks usually to be found in each 
country, or the supply that could be relied on of a character suited to the. 
taste of the English people, and at a price consistent with their moderate 
ideas. These are facts which, up to the present, no one in this country 
had any interest to inquire into, because it was not contemplated that 
wines of this class were ever likely to come into use in the United King- 
dom. It would be well, then, that inquiry should be systematically 
made, and information accurately collected in each country for the 
guidance of the legislature, not only as to the additional supplies that 
could be obtained at once of sound and full-bodied wines, at such prices 
as would give fair play to the exchequer and public, but also as to the 
prospect of new wines of a similar character, such as might hereafter 
enter into a fair competition with the old and high-priced wines in use in 
the English market.” 

We cannot, however, agree with the manner in which Sir James has 
= the question of growth in connexion with supply, by stating that 

ature has endowed the earth with a universal and almost inexhaustible 
power of producing the necessaries of life ; but she has placed the nicest 
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and narrowest limits to the production of luxuries. We believe nothing 
of the kind. We believe the production of the finer classes of wines to 
be (with other essential circumstances) the result of greater care and 
attention in the culture of the grape-vine and the manufacture of the 
wine itself. As well might it be said that Nature limits the production 
of works of art to certain centres of population and industry. It is true 
that the European grape-vine does not succeed in Africa or in the New 
World, but the cultivation of the native plants in each is rapidly attain- 
ing a perfection that will make their produce rival, if not surpass, that 
of their choicest predecessors. Mr. Erskine, in his report on the wines 
of the United States, notices the Catawba, or Fox-grape wines, as con- 
taining more alcohol than hock, and he tells us that the single state of 
Missouri has an area available for vine culture more than equal to that of 
all France. It is also true that the best wines of France, Italy, Hungary, 
Madeira, and Teneriffe, grow on exceptional sites, soils, and exposures; 
that the south side of a hill produces Johannisberg, and that Steinber 
is the vineyard of a suppressed monastery. But still, perhaps, as ee 
has been due to the assiduity and attention of a Prince Metternich, or 
to the luxurious monks, as to soil and situation. Clos Vougeot grows 
on a farm of eighty acres, Romanée Conti on one of but six acres and a 
half, and the famous Mont Rachet, of the Céte d’Or, is distinguished 
into three classes, separated from one another by footpaths.* There is 
no doubt a great deal in this, and hundreds of proofs could be brought 
to show that the best wines come from comparatively circumscribed 
localities; but evidence of a different kind could be brought, upon a still 
larger scale, to show that in countries adapted by soil ot climate to the 
cultivation of the grape-vine, it is mainly to skill and industry. that 
the world has -been indebted to the eieluitien of good wines. Why 
should the so-called Vin de Commanderie have obtained fame in the 
Mediterranean, but because the growth and manufacture were introduced 
and upheld by the Knights-Commanders in Cyprus? So, also, of the 
wines of the Crimea introduced by the Woronzoffs. Why should the 
wine of Tokat surpass the wines in Asia Minor, but because the Arme- 
nians ‘who dwell in that town have devoted themselves to the culture ? 
So, also, in other towns of Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Ar- 
menia, pleasant wines are made near almost every great town where 
there is a Christian population. Could it be deduced from that, that the 
vast expanse of rich voleanic soils, or the light calcareous hilly sides, 
with the best exposures, now unproductive in those extensive regions, 
could not be clothed with vineyards capable of supplying two new worlds, 
and that circumscribed localities, under fostering care and skill, might 
not be made to produce the finest description of wines? There is 
nothing particular at Shiraz over many other Persian towns or sites, 
that it should produce a splendid wine, but it is a centre of industry and 
of a luxury-consuming population. 





* So also of St. Peray, on the Rhone, opposite Valence, the principal vineyards 
of which are the property of the well-known and excellent M. Giraud; a circum- 
scribed locality which produces a quality of wine so rare and so admirable, that 
we can only suppose a combination of advantages derived from climate, soil, 
and exposure, superadded to diligent culture, incessant attention, and perfection 
in manufacture. M. Giraud’s “St. Peray grand mousseux” will bear comparison 
with the finest and most delicate champagne. 
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ae, “7 are wines as @ neces- 
of life and proportionate! ucing the tax upon, the tl 
anon supply of wines ot to make up for 7 of itepes 
and of a quality suited to the taste and habits of the people of these 
countries could be obtamed, we have no hesitation in saying that it 
could, and that such increased consumption would extend our commerce 
introducing the cultivation of the grape-vine in many highly favour- 
countries at present totally neglected and overlooked. But it is 
scarcely a fair way to put the argument, to say that at the present duty 
of 5s. 9d. per gallon the consumption of wine, yielding a revenue of 
1,800,000/. a year, is about 6,500,000 gallons, but to realise the same 
amount from a duty of 1s. a gallon would require a consumption in- 
creased to 36,000,000 gallons. Wine is an exceptional case, and legis- 
lators should not seek so much to ensure the revenue being the same as 
to improve the tastes and habits of the community. There is no doubt 
but that the middle classes would adapt their tastes to a considerable 
degree to a variety of new, wholesome, and even light-bodied wines. 
But taking the question even in a simply fiscal point of view, the 
average of increase of consumption per head, as Lord Chelsea has 
pointed out, in a population of 20,000,000 souls, supposing the total 
consumption to be increased by 30,000,000 gallons, would be not quite 
mine bottles per head, which in France would amount to the average 
individual consumption of four days and a half; or, suppose it to be in- 
creased to 60,000,000 gallons, it would be not quite eighteen bottles per 
head per annum, which in France would, according to the same calcula- 
tion, amount to the average individual consumption of nine days. 

There has existed in England for several years past a strong and 
growing conviction that the duties at present levied on French wines 
are exorbitantly high, and that, chiefly through their influence, the en- 
joyment of that wholesome beverage is mainly restricted to the wealthier 
classes. In the opinion of the adversaries to those duties, a very consi~ 
derable reduction might be effected without entailing a permanent loss 
on the Treasury, since a diminished duty would necessarily lead to an 
increased consumption; the use of wine would, in the course of time, 
become general, and be considered indispensable to the comfort of all 
classes of the community. 

Such being the impression of many practical and well-informed per- 
sons, the question at once arises whether, in the event of a reduction of 
duty, France and other countries would be in a condition to meet any 
demand that might arise from England. Lord Chelsea addresses him- 
self in his report solely to the reply to this question in as far as France 
is concerned. We have shown that we hold a less limited view of the 
matter, and that it is more than probable that a reduction of duties, and 
@ consequent increased consumption, would not only open (with improved 
means of communication) new vine-growing districts in already well- 
known wine-producing countries, as more particularly Spain, France, 
Portugal, the Rhine, and Austria, but it would also give an impulse to 
other branches of commerce by new and hitherto neglected countries to 
the cultivation of the grape-vine, and for which they are eminently 
favourable—more especially the vast extent of the Levant, including 
Asia Minor, where the wild grape climbs to the tops of the tallest trees, 
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covered with bunches of small but deliciously flavoured fruit, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia, and Persia. We could 
develop this view of the subject by details, were not our limits more cir- 
cumscribed than even those of a hill-side vintage on the Rhine or the 
Danube. 

We will content ourselves for the present with following out the argu- 
ment as applied to Framce, as producing at the present time the most 
pleasant and the most wholesome of all known wines. We premise this 
advisedly, and in the face of the fact that claret, of all French wines the 
most familiar to the English taste, is never sent to this country im its 
pure and genuine character, but heightened, both in flavour and strength, 
by Hermitage, brandy, and Benicarlos (Sir J. E. Tennent, Wine, &e., 
ee Mr. Cyrus Redding, a high authority upon the subject, also says in 

is admirable “ History of Wines,” p. 345, ‘“ For England no wine will do 
without brandy; and even the delicious sherries of Spain, which are of a 
quality sufficiently spirituous by nature, must be strengthened for British 
consumption.” It is probable that, with a reduction of price, taste would 
improve in this respect; it is not so much the climate that has originated 
such a predilection for strong wines, it is that, paying a high price, the 
British consumer has been taught to ask for something “ full-bodied” 
for his money. Place it in his power to drink lighter and pleasanter 
wines at a moderate price, and he would soon learn to cherish the bou- 
quet more than the brandy. The inereasimg demand for Bucellas, and 
wines of similar character, where they can be afforded, sufficiently attests 
the fact. It is the tax that creates the taste, not the climate. 

Lord Chelsea remarks upon this subject that the argument derived 
from the prevaleyt taste in England for strong wines loses much of its 
weight when it is considered that up to a comparatively recent date wine 
was a luxury even in France, as may be seen from the “ Enquéte — 
lative sur les Boissons,” laid before the National Assembly in 1851. 
ferior growths were substituted, and the mass of the population were re- 
duced to drink “ piquette,” a beverage hardly removed from vimegar, 
and which was quite unfit for exportation. ‘The same, or very nearly 
the same, was the case with Spain and Italy, where the exporter could 
not hope for a fair profit except by exporting strong wines. Hence, 
light wines, in the present sense of the word, may be said not to have 
existed in the English market. The question of profit may equally 
have induced the Portuguese exporter to heighten the flavour of his 
wines by artificial means. 

‘What should prevent,” inquires Lord Chelsea, “ Freneh industry, 
skill, and ingenuity, from following the example of Portugal, and turn- 
ing to account the marvellous discoveries whieh are daily being made im 
chemical science as applied to the useful arts? In this respect, the same 
law applies to wines as to the product of manufacturing industry, among 
which it may almost be classed; in the one case as in the other, it 
only requires the certainty of a large and steady market, in order to 
lead to the adaptation of the article to the taste and the habits of the 
customers who are supplied by it.”’ 

This is, however, perhaps, open to objection. It would be better that a 
corrupt taste should be taught to appreciate a wholesome beverage in its 
pure state than that a vitiated habit should be pandered to by chemical 
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adulteration; but this does not affect the argument as to whether it is pos- 
sible, by a lower duty, to increase consumption and sustain the revenue. 
‘What a monstrous system,” a popular orator exclaimed the other day, 
speaking upon the subject, “it has been that has kept down the con- 
sumption of wine in this country, not because it was unwholesome, mind, 
for they have not done anything to prevent the vast increase of the 
consumption of spirits, but which has kept the consumption of wines, 
and especially of those wines which, if any are wholesome, must be 
rain er precisely what it was sixty years ago, when the population of 
the United Kingdom, now thirty ailiions; was not more than fourteen 
millions : a mere system of stupidity and ignorance, and, you would 
think, of actual ill will and cruelty, and want of patriotism.” This 
from one who can in no sense be looked upon’ as an advocate of the 
interests of the wine-drinking community as erroneously supposed to be 
opposed to those of the working classes. The latter gain relief from 
every reduction that is made in indirect taxation, and the middle classes 
have to pay for the relief by an increased income-tax. In this particular 
instance, it may be said that the relief does not affect the working classes ; 
so also it may be retorted that they have not to pay for it, except in so 
far as they may become consumers. In such a case the benefit to their 
— and moral being would more than compensate for the outlay. 

t would require some time to enable French wines to compete suc- 
cessfully with the growths of other countries, so long as highly alco- 
holised wines maintained their hold on public taste; but at no distant 

riod the former would be enabled to meet their rivals on equal terms, 

and beat them out of the market, as was the case, before the Methuen 
treaty. 
- was in 1667,” says Sir J. E. Tennent, “that, for the first time, 
commercial rivalry made itself felt in the tariffs of the two countries. 
The first differential duty on French wines dates back from 1693; during 
the war that followed in 1689, it was raised to 8/7. (200 francs) per tun. 
Under the new system they gave way, although slowly, to the wines of 
Portugal and Spain. The Methuen treaty inflicted a new and severe 
blow upon them. 

“ By this treaty, in return for a preference granted by the Portuguese 
to our woollens, a duty of 334 per cent. additional was laid on French 
wines. Public taste, however, was very slow in conforming itself to the 
exigencies of legislation, and a considerable time elapsed before Portu- 
guese wines superseded those of France. One proof of the severity of 
the struggle will be afforded by the fact that, in 1702, the year pre- 
ceding the Methuen treaty, the consumption of port wine amounted to 
5924 tuns (about 1,500,000 gallons), and that it only attained twice 
that amount in 1770, a period of sixty-seven years; and had it not been 
for the frequent wars between the two countries, the struggle on the part 
of the French wines would have been more successful.” 

M‘Culloch, in his “Commercial Dictionary,” thus expresses himself 
with regard to the Methuen treaty : 

‘It is the most striking example, perhaps, in the history of commerce, 
of the influence of customs duties in diverting trade into new channels 
and altering the taste of a people. All but the most opulent classes 
having been compelled, for a long series of years, either to renounce 
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wine or to use port, the taste for the latter has been firmly rooted, that 
which was originally forced upon us by necessity having become con- 
genial from habit. It is probable, however, now that the discriminating 
duty in favour of port is abolished, that the excellence of French wines 
will regain for them some portion of that favour in the English market 
= formerly enjoyed.” 

he sole influence of the Methuen treaty in bringing about this 
result is not admitted by Sir J. E. Tennent, who argues, with Mr. 
Forrester, that the said treaty did not create a taste for what is called 
port wine in this country, but that the taste was established, and the 
treaty maintained it. In this view of the case he is supported by that 
excellent authority, previously quoted, Mr. Cyrus Redding, who states, 
in his popular “ History of Wines,” p. 388, that “the durable commence- 
ment of the Oporto trade may be fixed during the period of the war 
between this country and France, which broke out in 1693, and the 
Methuen treaty was not negotiated till 1703, ten years after this date.” 

Thus, in establishing a distinction without a difference, all that is 
wanted is to show that the difficulty in the way of procuring French 
wine brought about the taste for Portuguese wine. Lord Chelsea 
further demonstrates that when these difficulties were removed, the ave- 
rage consumption underwent a corresponding augmentation in face of 
the altered taste. Thus, for example, the average consumption, which, 
during the period 1781-86, had amounted to 83,303 gallons, rose, in the 
succeeding period of six years, to 727,982, equivalent, in other words, to 
an increase of 900 per cent. ; a tolerably conclusive proof of the effect of 
reduced duties. It is true that this increase was not always sustained, 
nor that similar experiments were always followed by like results. The 
analysis of the evidence given before the House of Commons inquiry 
proves, according to Sir J. E. Tennent, that all the attempts that have 
been made since 1825 to import cheap wines from France, Spain, Ger- 
many, Italy, and even Portugal, have failed, with one single exception; 
the attraction of low price not being sufficient to overcome the national 
taste for the stronger produce of Spain and Portugal, the only exception 
alluded to being Marsala, and that owing to its likeness to sherry. 

“But is there anything,” asks Lord Chelsea, “surprising in this 
result? Is it not evident that wines of an inferior description cannot 
come into the market, and compete successfully with port and sherry, 
unless at a far lower price? And how can this be the case under the 
existing fiscal system, when, in addition to the present immoderate duty, 
there are the expenses of freight, carriage, insurance, brokerage, waste, 
&c., which, together, raise the price of these wines to an amount that 
places them out of the reach of the working or middle classes ? 

“Whether the upper classes,” adds the ex-secretary of Jegation, 
‘‘ would be led to consume a larger quantity of the finest growths by a 
reduction of duty, is quite immaterial to the point at issue; the great 
question to be solved is as to whether a new body of consumers may be 
created for the inferior growths among the middle and labouring classes, 
to whom price is a material object.” |! 

Among the middle classes, probably, but among the labouring classes 
we should say not, their preference for malt liquors is too decided. 
But this is no argument against the possibility of such a largely in- 
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creased consumption of cheap wines from France and other wine-pro- 
ducing countries arising, in the event of a considerable reduction of duty, 
as would compensate the loss to the revenue caused by that reduction, 
and, at the same time, be a real benefit to the physical and moral 
well-being of the middle classes. Lord Chelsea argues, however, in 
favour of a more extended benefit. ‘‘ There is every reason,” he says, “ to 
believe that, if the English artisan could procure, at a moderate price, a 
wholesome, palatable, and moderately invigorating beverage, he would 
not resort to the use of poisoning and maddening liquors, the pernicious 
consequences of which, sooner or later, he will inevitably feel, as the use 
of spirits almost always leads to its abuse.” 

Sir John Bowring, in his report on the state of the wine trade, gives 
his opinion in corroboration of this gratifying view of the question. “In 
the event of a reduction of the duty to 1s., although even at that ratio 
the rich and highly-flavoured wines of France could not be obtained in 
much greater quantities than at present, an importation would arise 
(which the productive powers of those districts alone would amply enable 
them to meet) of medium and ordinary qualities, chiefly from the south 
and south-east of France, to an extent without precedent, and such as 
would speedily, if not immediately, satisfy the largest demands of the 
United ein and replace, #f t¢ does not double, the amount of re- 
venue surrendered.” 

M. Legoyt, Chef de la Statistique au Ministére du Commerce, has 
calculated that the red wine of St. Georges, one of the best growths in 
the Hérault, could be shipped at Havre, delivered in London, and at a 
duty of 1s., could be sold by the retailer at 10d. per bottle with a profit 
of 100 eent.! When we consider that twenty thousand wme-con- 
suming nglish families reside habitually in France, what reason have 
we to believe that the 6,500,000 gallons annually consumed in this 
country, at a duty hitherto of 5s. 9d., and yielding a revenue of 
1,500,000/., would not amount to the 36,000,000 gallons necessary to 
realise the same revenue at a ls. duty, to say nothing of what will be 
necessary to make up the actually proposed difference between 2s. and 
3s. and 5s. 6d.? The assumption of an instinctive preference given in 
England to strong wines rests on no reliable foundation. The 1,500,000 
gallons of wine which represent the annual consumption of England do 
not fall to the share of the middle and labouring classes, who commonly 
drink beer, tea, coffee, cocoa, and spirits; these cannot, therefore, be 
held to have any instinctive preference either way: their taste for 
wine has yet to be formed. ‘“ Let French wine,” Lord Chelsea justly 
remarks, “ be supplied to the English market (as undoubtedly it can) in 
large quantities at 1 franc or 1 franc 25 centimes (10d. to 1s. O}d.) per 
bottle, allowing a very fair profit to the retail dealer, and if that expe- 
riment fail, then only, and not before, it will be proved that the attempt 
has already been made, and has signally failed.” 

But, even admitting the supposed exclusive taste for highly alcoholised 
wines in England, it is easy to prove that France is perfectly able to 
furnish a large supply of wines of such a description. The growths of 
the districts watered by the Rhone, and those of the Pyrenees, are so 
highly alcoholised that they are almost entirely employed in mixing with 
the poorer sorts of the centre of France, the Bordelais and Burgundy, in 
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order to impart strength and flavour to the latter. It is also from these 
wines that the finest flavoured brandies are made. The Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer hed his eye upon the hi alcoholised qualities of some 
of the French wines, and the great likelihood there was that they would 
be used for the manufacture of brandy instead of for a more legitimate 
consumption, when he proposed to lee the duty to a scale which has 
reference to the strength of the wine with regard to the quantity of spirit 
contained in it. The scale proposed and carried was to the effect that 
the duty on wines be 3s. per gallon, and certain drawbacks allowed; and 
on and after the 1st of January, 1861 (originally Ist April, 1861), to be 
as follows: Wine, the growth of foreign countries, as well as the produce 
of any British ssion, containing less than the following rates of proof 
spirit, verified by Colonel Sykes’s hydrometer, 18 degrees (15 was pro- 
posed at first), 1s. per gallon; 26 degrees, 1s. 6d. per gallon; 40 degrees, 
2s. per gallon ; but. all wine imported in bottles hy 2s. per gallon, The 
object of the last-mentioned stipulation is to encourage the manufaeture of 
common bottles in France ; but considering the want of coal fire, such com- 
petition will be slow in arismg, and one of the first consequences of such 
a stipulation will be that vessels will go to Bordeaux with cargoes of empty 
and return with cargoes of full bottles. Power has been reserved to in- 
crease these duties should it be deemed necessary to increase the excise on 
spirits. It is very much to be feared that such objectionable and pett 
interference in the duty to be paid on wines in regard to their a | 
will only lead to the exportation of wines of very inferior quality, and 
to their being alcoholised with cheap and ardent spirits in this country. 

What did the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself say with regard to 
the present state of the wine trade under the protective system : 


We read advertisements of Cape, port, and sherry, but in all probability it is 
neither port nor sherry at all. Those who import African wine, for the most 
part, know how to make a better use of it. There is a system of promotion and 
priming by which African wine is mixed up with European wines. 1 beseech 
those gentlemen who profess to have so great a care for the revenue arising from 
the wine duties to go along with the government in reforming the wine a 
for there is a sapping process going on with respect to them which 1 do not 
hesitate to say would compel us, apart from any treaty with France, and apart 
from any question of fi necessities or pressing expenditure, to reform the 
wine duties in the course of a few years. ‘The consumption of foreign wines in 
this country from 185] to 1853 was 6,275,000 gallons, while the consumption 
of colonial wines was 254,000 gallons. Since that period, however, the con- 
sumption of colonial wines has.increased much more in proportion than that of 
foreign wines; and, in point of fact, colonial wine, and what is called British 
wine—a composition of raisins, sugar, and brandy—are rapidly displacing 
foreign wines. The wine duty is a differential and protective duty, and is as 
hostile in its operation on the revenue of the country as any tax ever brought 
under the notice of parliament. Foreign wine has to pay a duty of 5s. 10d. per 
gallon, whilst colonial wine pays only 2s. 1ld. and the exeise duty on the 
ingredients of British wine is equal to ls. 2d. per gallon. [I believe that the 
duty upon foreign wine has the effect of excluding from this country pj, 
of the wines of Europe. The wine-growing countries of Europe have immense 
capacities for increasing the growth of wine; and if the duty on foreign 
Wine were reduced, continental Europe would be able to meet that growing 
demand of the middle classes of this country for wine. The taste of the people 
of this country has greatly altered with respect to beverages. In the time of 
Elizabeth the most delicate English lady made no difficulty about breakfasting 
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on beefsteaks and beer. In the year 1687 we imported 3,800,000 gallons of 
French wine, which was about two-thirds of the whole of the foreign wines 
then consumed. How was that consumption lessened, but by the imposition of 
rohibitive duties, and by degrees the people were starved out of a taste for 
french wine. About one hundred years afterwards, Mr. Pitt made a treaty 
with respect to the importation of French wine, which in the year 1786 reduced 
the consumption to 100,000 gallons. In the six years previous to that treaty 
the importation had been 683,000 gallons, and after it fell to an average of 
161,000 gallons. It remained at that average until 1824, when a differential 
duty of 4s. 5d. was substituted by a lower duty of 2s. 5d. a gallon, and the 
import immediately rose to 379,000 gallons. In 1830 the importation of 
French wine did not increase, for after a century and a half it became merely a 
luxury limited to a small class of the community. But I contend we may still 
perceive a growth for French wine. The importation for 1829 was 379,000 
lons ; in 1830, under an increased duty, it fell to 310,000 gallons; whilst 
or the last ten years the average importation was 534,000 gallons, so that the 
consumption was rapidly increasing. It is idle to say the taste of the people is 
opposed to French wines. I say there is a greater growing taste for this most 
useful commodity. That, therefore, is one reason i this reduction should be 
made; but I beseech the committee to consider the evil connected with the 
wine trade. There was no article in which there was more adulteration prac- 
tised. The best houses in the trade stated that they had a difficulty in holding 
their ground in consequence of the persons who entered the trade by means of 
your Iety. The high duties offer a premium on adulteration. When, therefore, 
we hear of its being a rich man’s budget as compared with the poor man’s 
budget, I say that this is a poor man’s budget. Ranenien that to the poor 
man, as to all men, there must come a time of sickness, when the medical man 
orders wine—one of the most valuable restoratives that can be administered. 
What kind of wine is now given, or can be procured by the poor man in such 
cases? Why, unless he lives in the neighbourhood of some rich man who pos- 
sesses the means and has the taste for genuine wine, it is impossible for the 
»00r man to procure it. What sort of wine, for instance, is supplied to her 
fajesty’s ships? I remember, on board the Scourge, and visiting some of the 
sick for whom wine had been ordered, I asked the surgeon what kind of wine 
had been given, and was answered, ‘“‘ Why, the wine from our mess-table ; we 
could not use the ship’s wine; and if you want to know the reason, come and 
taste it.” I did so, but it was rather a difficult and disagreeable task to swallow 
a very small quantity of it. Now, there is no duty paid on wine thus shipped ; 
but such is the effect of our wine duties, that even in that case it promotes a 
system of fraud and adulteration; in fact, the effect is, that the whole trade is 
vitiated to such an extent as makes it difficult to obtain a sound and wholesome 
article. I ask you to consider that fact as one reason why there should be a 
change in these duties; and, looking at the advantages which the introduction 
of a genuine article would confer upon our whole population, it strikes me that 
it is not necessary to make any veda for proposing a reform in this matter. 


The superficial area of land under vine cultivation in France was, in 
1849, 1,033,238 hectares (or 25,532,800 acres), with an average pro- 
duction of 80 hectolitres per hectare, which would afford a mass of pro- 
duce of more than 40,000,000 hectolitres, or 882,000,000 gallons, two- 
thirds of which might, Lord Chelsea argues, at the expense of a little 
improvement in the method of making, and a little more care bestowed 
on the mode of keeping it, be profitably brought into home consumption, 
as well as exported to England at fabulously low prices. As proof of 
this might be mentioned the fact that, between 1847 and 1851, wine 
of very good quality was sold in Toulon, outside the municipal boundary, 
for $d. and 1d. the French quart, according to the description; and in 
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plentiful years the vintners have been in the habit of allowing their cus- 
tomers to drink as much wine as they could, at the rate of 5 centimes an 
hour. The writer remembers, some years back, when walking through 
the Aude, the Hérault, and the Pyrénées Orientales, he was never 
allowed to pay for a glass of wine on the roadside, and was permitted to 
gather as many grapes as he chose. But Lord Chelsea excludes two 
important points in this view of the question as unnecessary to his argu- 
ment, and that is the increased cultivation which would accrue from an 
increased demand, not only in France itself, but still more so in other 
parts of the world, and the exceeding abundance of wines in other 
countries, as notoriously in parts of Spain, and which have not been 
proved to be unpalatable, and which cannot but be highly alcoholic, even 
more so than the French wines. There is another point that has been 
omitted in this long-vexed question of taste, and that is the influence of 
fashion in taste. It is sufficient that a wine should be cheap to be tabooed 
by a certain class. None of that class would venture to produce Marsala 
or African sherry at table; yet, notwithstanding the sneer at the earthy 
flavour, which is in reality that of a hot, dry, sandy soil, and at the excess 
of bouquet, which is also the gift of climate, many can appreciate the 
value of a pure African wine; and, as Mr. Gladstone justly remarked, 
none more so than the wine-merchants, who manufacture half their 
sherries from African wines. 

The flavour of wine, it is to be remarked, is derived from the skin of 
the grape; and hence it was that the effect of the grape blight, or vine 
disease, was to deprive French wines of their flavour or bouquet. It is 
strongly to be suspected that the flavour of African sherries (we say 
nothing about African ports, as we have not tasted any better than 
** piquette”) is so marked that any Cape colonist, habituated to their use 
from childhood, would afterwards, probably, prefer them to the finer and 
more delicately flavoured French and Spanish wines. 

In refuting Sir J. E. Tennent’s opinion of the inability of France to 
meet any large demand of wine from England, Lord Chelsea justly 
remarks that we must not forget the period at which he wrote. The pro- 
duction of wine in France was at that time paralysed by the grape blight, 
which had assumed the fearful proportions of a national calamity, and an 
observer in those days might be excused for taking a desponding view, 
and forming an unfavourable opinion of the wine-producing power of 
France, especially as no antidote to the disease had as yet been dis- 
covered. 

The disastrous effect of the grape blight may be imagined when it is 
stated that the general average of the yield per hectare, in 1854, was 
only 4.53 hectolitres, while the yield of an average year is 21.32 hecto- 
litres. The falling off in the extent of wine lands from 1853 to 1856 
was upwards of 18,000 hectares; in 1857, on the contrary, about 10,000 
hectares had been replanted; the total surface being 2,180,094 hectares, 
producing on an average 46,000,000 hectolitres, or 1,012,000,000 gallons. 
The produce in 1858 was 45,805,700 hectolitres, nearly 10,400,000 more 
than in 1857, and nearly an annual average. 

This improvement has since been steady, as we gather from the official 
documents furnished to our secretary of legation by the local chambers of 
commerce. Thus, for example, the Hérault, which produced only 1,600,000 
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hectolitres in 1854, produced 6,500,000 in 1858, including 3,700,000 
hectolitres for distillation. The port of Cette, which exported in 1854 
25,240 hectolitres of wine, and 2687 of spirits, exported, in 1858, 
293,121 hectolitres of wine, and 18,583 of spirits. This improvement, 
Lord Chelsea remarks, presents a strange contrast with the state of 
things described in Sir J. E. Tennent’s work. The same improvement 
has manifested itself in the Gironde. The total quantity of wines exported 
from the Gironde to England was, in 1857, 425,818 Loctolitees, as con- 
trasted with 16,562 im 1855. Picardan wine, commonly gold as sherry in 
Paris, and which we quite agree with Lord Chelsea in designating as 
far better than the imferior sorts of that wine, is stated to be worth 12 fr. 
a “velte,” or measure of 74 litres—a barrel contaiming from 30 to 40 
veltes. In 1854, the total yield in the Gironde was 300,742 hectolitres; 
in 1857, it rose to 1,073,781 hectolitres. In the Var, where the — 
of Brandol and Pierrefeu are of superior quality, and are ly expo 
to India and the United States, the prea yn, sam deg dha to 
Algeria, Senegal, and the French West Indies, the blight had nearly dis- 
appeared in 1858; out of 671,601 hectares, constituting the surface 
of this latter department, no less than 52,671 are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of grape-vme. 

There is no difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of the different wines 
of France. The “ Ampelographie Frangaise” of M. Victor Rendu, in- 
spector-general of agriculture, contains an account of all the vine-grow- 
ing regions, the nature of the soil, the different systems pursued, the cha- 
racteristics of the various wines, their value, and their destination; and as 
the grape blight has now nearly disappeared from every region, the 
average produce may be assumed for nearly all. But we do not possess 
the same valuable information regarding other wine-producing countries 
—aAustria, for example—and yet Mr. Fane, her Majesty’s secretary of 
legation, remarks that, as regards the value and quantity of the wine pro- 
duction, Austria holds in importance the second rank amongst the wine- 
growing countries of Europe. The total value of an average vintage in 
Austria is estimated at 158,986,000 florins, while the value of the wine 
ees amounts only to 40,000,000 florins, great quantities of grapes 

ing used for other purposes. This as compared with an average annual 
wine production of the value of 478,000,000 francs in France. The 
Austrian wines are, on the great average, but of middling quality, but 
there are some which can bear comparison with all but the very best 
Rhine, French, and Spanish wines. The greatest future, our secretary 
of legation remarks, ts probably reserved to the Hungarian and Lower 
Austrian and Dalmatian wines, the latter, as well as the coast land wines, 

ing principally dessert wines. It is remarkable that while the price of 
a bottle of ordinary Bordeaux wine at Constantinople is from 8 to 10 
. francs, a bottle of good Hungarian wine costs only from 40 to 50 kreutzers. 
On the other hand, the customs duties levied by the Zollverein upon 
Austrian wines are so high as to be almost prohibitive. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that, with the lowering of duties, a market for the 
middling as well as the best qualities of Austrian wines might be opened 
im this country. Already, our secretary of legation tells us, a considerable 
quantity of Hungarian wine is sold as port wine, and both countries are 
losers by not facilitating and fegitimatising the trade. The red wines of 
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Erlau, Carlowitz, Szeksard, Buda, Adelsberg, Villau, and St. André; 
the white wines of Pesth, Steinbruch, Berg, Totfaln, Moor, Teting, 
Voslau, Rust, &c., would meet with approbation at any table. 

The price of wine in Sardinia in good years is only from 4 to 5 sous a 
bottle. One million gallons are consumed annually in Turin. There is 
an opening to commerce and developed production there. So also with 
regard to Tuseany and the other Italian states. Much of the Italian wine 
will not bear exportation, and is therefore used for home consumption ; 
but this is owing to a false state of things, more particularly to the 
existence of obstacles to the free development of foreign commercial 
speculation, which annihilate all individual enterprise. But, as is justly 
remarked by Mr. Corbett, her Majesty’s secretary of legation in Tuscany, 
“it is hoped that the time is approaching when the importation of articles 
for which, in the normal condition of the country, there is only a limited 
demand, will, as formerly, be regulated alone by the requirements of 
legitimate commerce, and be made only in exchange for the national and 
manufactured productions of the country.” All countries would, indeed, 
profit by the introduction of such liberal principles of interchange and 
intercommunion. Experience has shown that every prohibition upon 
foreign produce is as much a loss to the country that prohibits as to the 
country prohibited, and we cannot impoverish a country except at the 
expense of ourselves and other countries. The wealthier a country is, the 
greater its consumption of the necessaries and luxuries of life; and while 
a Sahara remains useless to civilisation, a great metropolis like London 
radiates prosperity over the whole world. It is as much the interest of 
second-rate nations to encourage commerce by the removal of burdens, 
and thereby develop their national resources, as it is of first-rate countries 
to uphold such legitimate struggles by every kind of encouragement, 
commercial and fiscal. One nation prohibiting the importation of wine 
because another nation prohibits its manufactures, or one nation prohibit- 
ing manufactures because the other places a prohibitive duty upon its 
wines, or a duty that becomes almost prohibitive, by prostrating instead 
of encouraging the development of its national and peculiar industry, are, 
at the best, two nations that not only do not understand, but that are 
utterly blind to their own interests. They go on from } wes to year im- 
poverishing one another from mere spite, instead of lending one another 
that mutual aid and encouragement which is the best guarantee of peace 
and good will among all branches of the great human family. 
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YONGE’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 


AN ornate or vehement style of writing, such as is so much affected 
in modern times, more especially by the biographers of the great men 
of our commonwealth, would have as little suited the combined grandeur 
and simplicity of the Duke of Wellington’s character as any filigree 
Gothic would be a fit monument to his genius. Mr. Charles Duke 
Yonge’s Life of England’s greatest hero was written, no doubt, from 
partiality to the subject, from a sense that a clear and concise biogra- 
phy was still a desideratum, and from the not unworthy impulses of 
iterary ambition. Profit, now-a-days, except to the fortunate few, 
lies in the same far-off misty horizon which is supposed to be sometimes 
lit up by the refulgence of Fame as with an Arctic Aurora. Some 
have said that too much has been attempted within a small compass; 
others, that they wanted more of the inner life of the man developed, 
and less of his deeds. Had the latter purport been carried out, and 
everything that was illustrative of the man been added to the histo 
of the soldier and the statesman, too truly too much would have been 
attempted within a small compass. But Mr. Yonge has avoided both 
extremes. He has evidently laboured to give a simple, clear, and 
faithful account of the entire career of the most illustrious of our 
countrymen. He has been assisted in his task by information derived 
from the present Duke of Wellington, by the use of the copious and 
valuable political diary kept by the late Lord Colchester, and by much 
communicated to him concerning the Duke’s private habits by Mr. 
Algernon Greville, his private secretary for many years. If we miss, 
perchance, those bursts of eloquence which a Macaulay had to restrain 
rather than to summon up, in the biography of the Duke as a states- 
man, and the martial spirit that stirred the inmost man in Napier’s de- 
tails of the soldiers’ exploits, still the narrative, as here given. leads on, 
like the steady flow of a great stream, calmly and placidly past difficul- 
ties in India, b parliamentary headlands, over the perils of the Penin- 
‘sula, through the roaring surge of Waterloo, into the eddies of Paris, 
out again along the whirl of' politics into the ruffled sea of ministerial 
power, till the indomitable and iron spirit of the old Duke is stranded in 
the Cinque Ports, to ultimately encounter the fate of all mortals. Such 
a plain and simply-told narrative was a great desideratum ; it is usefully 
as well as instructively illustrated by maps and plans, and it will consti- 
tute a valuable work of library reference when many a more declamatory 
work shall have passed away and become forgotten. 





* The Life of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington. By Charles Duke 
Yonge, Author of “A History of England,” “Parallel Lives,” &c. 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 


AFTER passing Cape Cat about mid-day, the coast remained constantly 
in sight on the vessel’s starboard side. Almeria, being distant, could not 
be discerned, but the sail by Adra, Motril, Torrox, and Velez-Malaga 
was very fine; the high mountains behind being striking and picturesque. 
Their defined outline appeared very marked, while the clear sky above 
and beyond attracted special attention. Adra looked rather a pretty 
object ; and at Motril some green trees were observed, with a small plain 
called by natives the “ Vega.” Consequently, there must be some popula- 
tion who are supported by its cultivation. Still, the entire coast 1s wild, 
very arid, and mountainous. The Sierra Nevada, seen at a distance, 
had several fields of snow on its summit, especially the Picocho Mula- 
hacen—the highest top of the whole range, which had thus resisted the 
excessive heat of the recent season. On the northern declivities, snow is 
said to be much more plentiful than on the side towards the Mediterranean. 
In reference to these snowy collections in such a southern climate as this 
region of Spain, a curious fact merits mention, which perhaps many 
Englishmen may not readily believe—viz. the mines in this neighbour- 
hood can only be worked during about five months of the year, or the 
summer season, from the miners being impeded in their labours by snow 
throughout the other portion. Such an occurrence, and of so long dura- 
tion, could not happen in England ; and although the above fact regarding 
Spanish mines near its hot, scorching shores may be considered a paradox 
or unfounded, it is not the less veritable. Torrox and its vicinity were 
pleasing objects ; so was also Velez-Malaga. The green sugar-cane seen 
on its shores, and other evidence of an industrious existing population, 
having something like animal life, were pleasant to behold, and contrasted 
with Alicante, seemed the very opposite. Altogether, the progress from 
Adra to Malaga proved interesting, especially as the weather continued 
beautiful; and when, towards afternoon, an agreeable west-by-north wind 
began to blow, which prevailed till nightfall, the heat became so much 
moderated, that, although the evening remained clear and cloudless, it 
even felt cool, if not refreshing. Indeed, after the steamer approached 
Malaga, about nine P.M., the air was not warmer than in England at 
this season. Hence, had there existed no other evidence of being in so 
southern a portion of Europe as the district now mentioned, the low exist- 
ing temperature would have made the writer incredulous. 

Owing to existing police sanitary regulations, passengers were not 
allowed to land, in consequence of cholera being prevalent in several 
localities, near which the vessel had so lately passed. Nay, the pilot told 
the captain it was doubtful if he could disembark any person, since the 
steamer not only entered the harbour of Alicante, where cholera had re- 
cently broken out, but he there received some new second-class passengers, 
while several temporarily went ashore from the ship and then returned ; 
which proceeding might make his ship liable to quarantine. This appeared 
by no means pleasing information, and made those who heard such a con- 
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tingency probable exceedingly uncomfortable. A fellow-passenger, by 
way of consolation, said to the writer, who expressed his English zeal to 
keep moving, and demurred to being compelled thus to lose precious time 
in formalities,‘ El sefior must have pacienza, and implicitly obey board of 
health orders, since against such there is no reclamacion.” He further 
added, if quarantine became decreed by that authority, it would likely 
continue five days at least, perhaps longer. Should, however, any indi- 
vidual on board be found labouring under disease, especially if at all like 
cholera, the steamer might, in that case, have to perform fifteen days’ 
quarantine at Port Mahon in Minorca, that beiug the chief Spanish qua- 
rantine station in the Mediterranean. Besides such detention, as some- 
times three days were required to go there and as many to return, three 
weeks might be thereby employed in a very unpleasant mamer. These 
were far from cheering pieces of intelligence, especially to the Spanish gen- 
tlemen on board, one of whom had come from Paris to join his relatives 
at their family “ quinta,” or country-house, near Malaga, he being a native. 
This party Sintedl seiey melancholy when fearing his anticipated pleasure 
might perhaps be postponed for one month. But, like the present nar- 
rator, “‘ pacienza and esperanza’’ were the only feelings which any one 
could then entertain with satisfaction. 

Occupied with such reflections, all finally retired to bed, if not to sleep 
soundly, at least wishing, when they awoke next morning, the despotic 
health official’s fiat might then prove favourable ; whereby they would 
soon be allowed to touch terra firma, which now became more valued, 
seeing difficulties were interposed, and must be removed, before that 
much-desired object was accomplished. Fortunately, the lugubrious fore- 
bodings respecting quarantine, either temporary or that the steamer might 
be even sent to Minorca, were not realised ; since, towards six o'clock 
in the morning, permission arrived for the captam to land both cargo and 
— This announcement of course produced — satisfaction. 

ereupon all were actively occupied, in order to avail themselves thereof, 
by speedily leaving the splendid Tajo, which some just previously dreaded 
was to become their prison. However, every former unpleasant anticipation 
was soon forgotten in the bustle of getting ashore to see Malaga, as also 
to enjoy its much-renowned climate. Whether that opinion is justly 
founded or otherwise, will be discussed sen pe 

It may prove useful to future tourists who shall visit the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain, and perhaps interesting to readers, if one or 
two remarks were made im reference to the time employed and expense 
incurred, when travelling by the steamers which ply on that route. The 
writer, therefore, would briefly say, that from Barcelona to Malaga the 
distance sailed over was about five hundred and sixty-five miles, and the 
time occupied fifty-nine hours; excluding stoppages at the two sea- 
ports previously named. Hence the average speed was upwards of nine 
miles per hour, or very fair travelling. R ting the rate of passage- 
money, if < woe with fares paid on board of British sea-going steam- 
venotle particularly in those passing from London or Liverpool to Scotland, 
the amount was exorbitant. For example, as a first-class passenger occu- 

ing the chief cabin, the writer paid for the above at least one 

for every five miles of the sea he traversed, ive of pro- 
Visions or ‘beverages of any description. Whereas, had he sailed from Lon- 
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don to Leith, the ratio would have averaged only one shilling for 
twenty-one miles, or a fourth the Mediterranean tariff; while meals are 
half the Spanish prices. The cookery, although not the materials, appeared 
certainly better on board the Tajo, while wine was given gratis, both at 
dinner and breakfast; but being of inferior quality, could not cost much. 
Reasoning, therefore, upon such data, sea-voyaging in the Mediterranean 
is expensive, but quite as comfortable as on the coasts of Great Britain; 
simee most of the steamers are English built, and fitted up in the same 
manner, even as regards the most trifling appliances, every article being 
the produce of British industry. Having bid adieu to the obliging cap- 
tain of the excellent steamer, which had carried the writer thus far and 
pleasantly on his Spanish excursion, he got into a wherry, by permission 
of the armed sentinel placed on the gangway to prevent smuggling, and 
soon was landed at the custom-house pier, there to wait patiently until 
his luggage should be examined. 

Approaching Malaga from seaboard rather impresses travellers fa- 
vourably, the harbour, although not extensive, being full of vessels, 
comprising several steamers, and an air of activity prevailing apparently 
throughout. A very pretty terrace of houses in front, the huge cathedral 
in the background, the extensive custom-house on the right, a command- 
ing fortress on an elevation behind, numerous elegant-looking “ quintas ” 
scattered over adjacent hills ornamented with vineyards, splendid moun- 
tains occupying the north-western horizon, the boundless Mediterra- 
nean—then smooth like glass on the south-eastern, and a brilliant sun 
shining forth from a cloudless sky—all united to make the surrounding 
scene a most splendid panorama. Compared with Alicante, the difference 
was very remarkable. The latter looked barren, lifeless, and unproduc- 
tive, while the former seemed altogether the reverse. Therefore, seen from 
outside the harbour, few prospects of equal extent or variety will be 
found elsewhere, which are more attractive than that of Malaga and its 
vicinity. 

Being anxious to reach Granada without losing time uselessly, the 
writer engaged a place in the diligence which would depart in the even- 
ing; and as that conveyance left on alternate days, he would thus have 
more leisure to perambulate the celebrated capital of Andalusia. Besides, 
having also ascertained that a steamer was to sail from Malaga for 
Cadiz, about the second day after his proposed return, a better arrange- 
ment could not be made for a methodical tourist than the one he thus 
accomplished. After the luggage had been examined by custom-house 
officials, and deposited at the diligence office, it next became necessary to 
visit the police station near the landing-stairs, so that the writer might 
get possession of his passport, till then retained by the captain since 
leaving Barcelona; such being the rule in all Spanish steam-vessels. 
No fee was, however, demanded for either proceeding ; and after a little 
delay, always consequent whenever Spaniards constitute the executive, 
that important document being found correct, obtained the necessary 
“ visto.” Whereupon, the owner departed on his way rejoicing. 

Although pleased with the general aspect of Malaga, viewed from its 
toadstead and on first landing, so soon as tourists penetrate the interior 
they will certainly feel disappointed. With the exception of the Alameda, 
one or two squares, the terrace already mentioned, and a very few streets, 
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most of the thoroughfares are narrow, tortuous, and so confined, that to 
respire pure air is almost impossible. Many of the latter do not admit 
carriages ; only donkeys, dogs, mules, and bipeds being allowed to enter. 
In those streets where vehicles are itted, two cannot pass each 
other, unless at certain wider spots made on purpose. Otherwise, a dead- 
lock will ensue, and even the stoppage of all passengers. Besides, as 
donkeys, from their smaller size in comparison with mules, constitute the 
chief carriers of packages, and have constantly one slung on each side, 
they thus almost occupy the entire breadth of a street; especially if pass- 
ing along in strings of ten or twelve, which is not uncommon. But when 
two lines of these obstinate animals meet in a narrow thoroughfare, then 
ensues the tug of war. Hence, what with screaming of guides, thwacking 
of sticks, braying of these mercilessly punished poor brutes, and the terror 
of female passengers who may be near this scene of confusion, the hubbub 
created is almost unbearable. Nothing analogous was ever pueeey 
witnessed by the observer who now mentions what he here often noticed. 
Nor, could similar rencontres happen in any town of more northern 
Europe. They are unique. Still, these spectacles were always exceed- 
ingly amusing, although sometimes inconvenient, if not dangerous, when 

en unawares ; since dreaming pedestrians may be thereby knocked 
down, perhaps injured seriously. However, it being customary to leave 
the outer doors of dwelling-houses always open, during daytime, through- 
out the town, whereby their entrance “ patios”—courts—may be used by 
persons thus circumstanced, such retreats become very convenient, and 
then serve as shelter until the way is cleared of impediments. 

The Alameda, although broad, about one quarter of a mile long, and 
ornamented with seats, statues, as also fountains, did not seem an agree- 
able promenade. The trees were stunted, and burnt up from the want 
of moisture; while thick clouds of dust being driven about in every 
direction by the wind, with a scorching sun above, this public rendezvous 
for “ Malaguenas” of an evening felt stifling at the present season, and 
most uncomfortable. Like the Rambla at Barcelona, it has a carriage- 
way on each side; and the best houses being in this quarter, or the 
adjoining broad streets of San Fernando del Mar and Hermosa, these are 
considered the most fashionable residences, although the whole district is 
much inferior to its more northern Spanish prototype. Having been 
under water during former Moorish domination, and since reclaimed 
from the sea, this situation cannot be so salubrious as more elevated 
pe although better ventilation here prevails ; while on the other 

and, being frequently enveloped by volumes of dust, that also must prove 
highly injurious. Notwithstanding the prevalence of dust in the Alameda, 
its adjacent streets, and near the harbour, the narrow alleys of the old 

rtion of the city appeared pretty clean. The houses are generally 
ow, painted or whitewashed outside; and having often balconies, or 
verandahs ornamented with flowers, they frequently possess a pleasing 
appearance. Numbers being, however, converted into magazines, it thus 
became rather a singular spectacle to see large Morisco-looking patios, 
formerly occupied by nobles—many, perhaps, Moors—now filled with 
orange or lemon boxes, and sometimes wine-casks, if not less important 
articles of commerce. 
Among other localities of Malaga, tourists should visit the “ Plaza de la 
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Constitucion.” This enclosure is larger than many other similarly named 
squares in Spain. The houses are of varied architecture, and, on the whole, 
its general effect seemed pleasing ; but the interior being open and with- 
out ornament, that part looked out of character. The “ Plaza del Triunfo,” 
on the other hand, has many trees, stone seats, and a pretty little pro- 
menade in its centre, ornamented with flowers, which make this place an 
agreeable retreat during sunshine. Here, an obelisk kind of monument 
has been erected to the memory of Torrijos, who was shot in December, 
1831, with about fifty other persons, among whom was Mr, Boyd, as 
rebels, by Moreno, Ferdinand VII. being king. But matters are now 
quite different in Spain, where these unfortunate but cruelly butchered 
individuals are honoured as martyrs to liberty and true patriots. Their 
names, amounting to forty-three, being inscribed on the column, in order 
to hand them down to posterity. That is, unless some new change should 
restore despotism; when all may be demolished, and the memory of 
parties thus held up for imitation will become loaded with contempt and 
vituperation. But, should any such turn in the political wheel ever arise, 
it can only be viewed as another specimen of Cosas de Espaiia. The huge 
cathedral, although begun upwards of three hundred years ago, was not 
finished till the end of the last century. This enormous pile has really 
nothing but magnitude to induce strangers to visit the interior. As else- 
where, much gilding decorates its altars, while large Corinthian columns 
ornament the walls and chapels. But, excepting being spacious and lofty, 
the structure is in no way remarkable. Outwardly, there are two towers— 
one being three hundred and fifty feet high—from whence, as at Valencia, 
an excellent view of Malaga, the harbour, and vicinity, may be obtained. 
Indeed, the rule enunciated in a former part of these notes, always to 
ascend the highest building in any town, to get thereby a correct pano- 
ramic notion of its various localities, must not here be forgotten; and 
whoever accomplishes such an undertaking will, in this instance, be amply 
compensated. 

Being entirely a commercial city, chiefly for the export of raisins, 
wine, oranges, and lemons, with other produce of adjoining districts, 
Malaga is always a bustling place, and seemed to contain an active, in- 
dustrious population. When sauntering near the harbour, the writer 
could not avoid being struck with seeing immense piles of raisin-boxes 
lying on the pier ready for embarkation; while those containing other 
fruits were also very numerous. At the same time, strings of loaded 
donkeys constantly arrived to replace those packages which had been 
despatched. It was hence difficult to get along, without being jostled by 
men or animals ; so that, to the present observer, more real business ap- 
peared transacted here, than at any other port he had visited since ae 
London. In various situations, numbers of women were busily engage 
with packing different fruits, not only in many warehouses and patios, 
but even where recesses of streets afforded space for such operations. 
Smiths forging hoops, carpenters making boxes, and impatient donkey- 
drivers anxious to obtain burdens for their more patient unintellectual 
companions, were frequently observed during the narrator's urban peram- 
bulations. In short, most persons seemed occupied, idleness being the 
exception. And as the total population is reported at eighty thousand 
inhabitants, a correct notion may be easily formed regarding the com- 
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mercial importance of Malaga. This port is the chief outlet. of Southern 
Spain for native produce, and one of the few places now increasing in 
size or prosperity. Besides these facts, it should be further stated, its 
adjoining province constitutes one of the richest m the Peninsula, pos- 
sesses both a fertile soil above, and productive mines below. The adjacent 
hills abound in marbles, and the whole district is populous. Therefore, 
such favourable statements can be easily accounted for and explained. The 
heat in summer being almost nna several articles are produced in 
this part of Spain, wholly unknown as indigenous throughout other dis- 
tricts of Europe. For instance, coffee and ‘ecovoa plants, the cotton- 
tree and sugar-cane thrive here; while the cochineal insect is reared in 
botanical ens upon its natural food—the cactus. The production of 
this valuable dye-stuff, although limited in quantity, is favourable, and 
has been only noticed at present to show how much the climate in this 
region differs even with every other part of Spain; not only as to tem- 
perature and other physical properties, but in reference to various articles 
cultivated here, which are unknown elsewhere. 

Having obtained a ral idea of the busy seaport town of Malaga, 
the writer reserves r observations until his return from Granada, 
when it is proposed to make a longer sojourn, in order to obtain further 
information, as. likewise to visit several localities which the eer time 
at command did not permit him then to inspect. Postponing additional 
remarks regarding Malaga to that period, nome tourist, at six P.M., 
again of . me ensconced, with five male companions, in the inte- 
rior of a Spanish diligence, drawn by twelve mules, scampering along 
the dry bed of the river ele et ager then formed a erowded 
thoroughfare—towards the high range of mountains all travellers must 
pass ere reaching their proposed destination. The road being very zig- 
zag, from its continued ascent, progression was slow during many hours. 
And as the dust got even more annoying than in the forenoon, while 
gusts of wind often blew violently from adjacent mountain gorges, this 
part of the journey proved far from pleasant, notwithstanding the splendid 
view afforded from such varied elevations, of Malaga, the distant Medi- 
terranean, adjoming fertile valleys dotted with quintas, vine-clad slopes, 
and the high Sierra Tejeda range northwards, which would soon be tra- 
versed. Towards midnight the highest summit was attained, where the 
wind became exceedingly strong and boisterous. It felt also excessively 
cold, and the road being often tortuous with very sharp turnings, besides 
looking precipitous if not really dangerous, while all was darkness around, 
the situation in which the diligence and its freight were frequently placed, 
could not be considered as enviable. However, this wild, mountainous 
highway was at last passed over, and Loja reached in safety. 
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LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


THe moral of Lord Dundonald’s chequered career is, according to 
his own showing, “that they who, in political matters, propose to 
themselves a strict and rigid adherence to the truth of their con- 
victions, irrespective of personal consequences, must expect obloquy 
rather than reward; and that they who obstinately pursue their s- 
sional duty in the face of routine and official prejudice, may think them- 
selves lucky if — escape ution.” Sad it is that it should be so, 
but so it is in all relations of life, as well as in political, military, or 
naval matters. The man who in this world selects for himself an inde- 
pendent line of thought or action, becomes the butt of all. His impulses 
are too often at variance with the social, religious, or political prejudices 
by which he is surrounded, and he must make concessions or come to & 
stand-still. It would be premature to discuss how much certain pecu- 
liarities of Lord Dundonald’s character, love of independence, and self- 
will, had to do with his misfortunes. Admitting that they had an influ- 
ence, they would constitute no excuse for malignant persecution. The 
present volume of the noble earl’s autobiography narrates his services in 
the British navy up to the period of the action in Aix Roads, on the 
llth, 12th, and 13th of April, 1809. The result. of that action, viz. the 
court-martial on Lord Gambier—virtually a prosecution of himself—the 
“plot” by which he was driven from the service, and the history of his 
a eon to rank and honours, are to be duly set forth in succeeding 
volumes. 

Tradition has assigned to the Cochranes a derivation from one of the 
Scandinavian sea-rovers; considering that the name in the thirteenth 
century was De Coveran, this tradition is open to question, but as 
applied to some of the members of the family, it does not lose in interest 
from being well found, if not true. The immediate ancestors of the 
present earl were not a wit less eccentric than himself. His uncle, Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, had his name on the books of various vessels under 
his command at the very time that the scientifie old earl, whose theor 
was passive obedience, was having the boy’s hair cut and plastered bac 
with a vile composition of candle-grease and flour, while his body was 
encased in the inflexible collar and blue tunic of his Majesty’s 104th 
Regiment of Foot. The military service was, however, after a time 
abandoned, and ultimately, at the mature age for a midshipman, of 
seventeen years and a half young Lord Cochrane joined the Hind at 
Sheerness. The Earl of Hopetown advanced 100/, for his equipment, 
and his father gave him a gold watch—the only patrimony, he says, he 
ever inherited. 

On board the Hind Lord Cochrane came under the control of a 
Lieutenant Larmour, better known as Jack Larmour, a thorough specimen 
of salt water roughness efficiency, and he soon found that from boyish 
impressions to a midshipman’s grievances is but a step : 
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* The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
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At the first moment of my setting foot on board the Hind, it had been my 
determination never to commit an act worthy of punishment; but it was equally 
the determination of Jack Larmour to punish me for my resolution the first time 
he caught me tripping. This was certain, for Jack was open and aboveboard, 
and declared that “ he never heard of such a thing as a faultless midshipman !”’ 
For a long time he watched in vain, but nothing occurred more than to warrant 
his swe twice as much at me as at any other of my messmates, Jack never 
troubling himself to swear at a waister. To use his own words, it “was ex- 
pending wind for nothing.” 

One day, when his back was turned, I had stolen off deck for a few minutes, 
but only to hear on my return the ominous words, “ Mast-head, youngster !” 
There was no alternative but to obey. Certainly not cheerfully, for the day 
was bitterly cold, with the thermometer below zero. Once caught, I knew my 
punishment would be severe, as indeed it was, for my sojourn at the mast-head 
was protracted almost to the limit of human endurance, my tormentor being 
evidently engaged in calculating this to a nicety. He never mast-headed me 
again. 

One would think, from some of the anecdotes in Lord Cochrane’s 
amusing autobiography, that rudeness was deemed in the “good old 
times” to be inseparable from efficiency. On joining the Resolution, 


Admiral Vandeput, he relates : 


Being seated near the admiral at dinner, he inquired what dish was before 
me. Mentioning its nature, I asked if he would permit me to help him. The 
uncourteous reply was—that whenever he wished for anything he was in the 
habit of asking for it. Not knowing what to make of a rebuff of this nature, it 
was met by an inquiry if he would allow me the honour of taking wine with 
him. “I never take wine with any man, my lord,” was the unexpected reply, 
from which it struck me that my lot was cast among Goths, if no worse. 


Luckily, the impression was ill-founded; the admiral was more than 
bluff, but he was kind-hearted at the bottom. There is manifestly a 
lively sense of humour mixed up with obstinacy in Lord Dundonald’s 
character. For example, his toasting the admiral’s friends—the Misses 
Tabbs; his reply to his lieutenant, that he (the lieutenant) was himself 
breaking rules by attacking him in the wardroom, which involved him in 
a court-martial; and his perseverance in holding by a rough seaman’s 
costume at a French fancy ball which involved him in a duel, are all so 
many manifestations of the same twin peculiarities, which he even carried 
with him into action, as, on the occasion of the capture of the Gamo by 
the Speedy, he relates : 


Shortly before boarding an incident occurred which, by those who have never 
been placed in similar circumstances, may be thought too absurd for notice. 
Knowing that the final stru gle would be a desperate one, and calculating on 
the superstitious wonder which forms an element in the Spanish character, 
a portion of our crew were ordered to blacken their faces, and what with this 
and the excitement of combat, more ferocious-looking objects could scarcely be 
imagined. The fellows thus disguised were directed to board by the head, and 
the effect. produced was precisely that calculated on. The greater portion of 
the Spaniard’s crew was prepared to repel boarders in that direction, but stood 
for a few moments as it were transfixed to the deck by the apparition of so many 
diabolical-looking figures emerging from the white smoke of the bow guns; 
whilst our other men, who boarded by the waist, rushed on them from behind, 
before they could recover from their surprise at the unexpected phenomenon. 


Great freedom in expression of opinions, amounting at times acknow- 
ledgly to “indiscreet plainness,” was another characteristic that effectually 
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stood in the way of the young naval lord’s successful promotion. His 
remonstrating with Lord St. Vincent, that “his -reasens for not pro- 
moting Lieutenant Parker, because there were only three men killed on 
board the Speedy, were in opposition to his lordship’s own promotion to 
an earldom,” got his name placed on the black list at the Admiralty, 
never, he adds, to be erased. 

Lord Dundonald describes a very curious incident as having occurred 
at Rosas, where the French held the town and the English the castle : 


The dawn of the 30th might have been our last, but from the interposition of 
what some persons may call presentiment. Long before daylight I was awoke 
with an impression that the enemy were in possession of the castle, though the 
stillness which prevailed showed this to be a delusion. Still I could not recom- 
pose myself to sleep, and after lying for some time tossing about, I left my 
couch, and hastily went on the esplanade of the fortress. All was perfectly 
still, and I felt half ashamed of having given way to such fancies. 

A loaded mortar, however, stood before me, pointed, during the day, in such 
a direction that the shell should fall on the ak over the hill which the French 
must necessarily take whenever they might make an attempt to storm. With- 
out other object than that of diverting my mind from the unpleasant feelit 
which had taken possession of it, I fired the mortar. Before the echo had die 
away, a volley of musketry from the advancing column of the enemy showed 
that the shell had fallen amongst them, just as they were on the point of 
storming. 

Rushing on, their bullets pattered like hail on the walls of the fort. To man 
these was the work of a moment; for, as may be supposed, our fellows did not 
wait for another summons, and the first things barely discernible amidst the 
darkness were the French scaling ladders ready to be n Reve at the foot of the 
breach, with an attendant body of troops waiting to ascend, but hesitating, 
as though the unexpected shell from our mortar rendered them uncertain as to 
our preparations for defence. To the purposeless discharge of that piece of 
ordnance we owed our safety, for otherwise they would have been upon us 
before we even suspected their presence; and so exasperated were they at our 
obstinate defence, that very little attention would have been paid to any demand 
for quarter. The French leneesl great credit for a silence in their movements, 
which had not even attracted the attention of the sentries on the tower. 

Whilst the enemy were hesitating, we became better prepared, our men being 
ready at every point which commanded the breach. It was not in the nature of 
the French to slink off on being detected. In a few minutes on they came up 
the ladders, to the certainty of getting either into the mantrap, or of being 
hurled from the walls as fast as they came up, retreat being for a short time 
impossible, on account of the pressure from behind. There was now just light 
enough for them to see the chasm before them, and the wall was crowded with 
hesitating men. About forty had gained the summit of the breach, all of whom 
were swept off with our fire; whilst a crowd was waiting below for the chance 
of sharing the same fate. Giving them no time for deliberation, several shells 
which had been suspended by ropes half way down the wall, were ignited, our 
hand grenades were got to work, and these, together with the musketry, told 
fearfully on the mass, which wavered for a few moments, and then retreated 
amidst the loud huzzas of our fellows. The French, however, gallantly carried 
off their wounded, though they were compelled to leave the dead, who, till the 
following morning, lay in a heap close to the foot of the tower. 


Scarcely had they got rid of their assailants, when a numerous body of 
troops came down from the hills with muskets firing and drums beating, 
nothing doubting that their comrades were in possession of the fortress. 
“Our lads,” says Lord Dundonald, “having their hands now free, re- 
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turned their fire with excellent effect, dropping some at every discharge; 
when at length, finding that the assault had failed, and that we were 
able to offer effectual resistance, the detachment retreated up the hills as 
fast as they could, amidst the derisive cheering of our men.” 

Lord Dundonald was at this time in command of the Jmpérieuse, and 
Sir Walter Scott has, among others, borne testimony to the activity, 
skill, and pluck manifested on that occasion by the gallant admiral, when 
he says “ that with his single ship he kept the whole coast of Languedoc 
in alarm, destroyed the numerous semaphoric telegraphs, which were of 
the utmost consequence to the numerous coasting convoys of the French, 
and not only prevented any troops from being sent from that province 
into Spain, but even excited such dismay that two thousand men were 
withdrawn from Figueras to oppose him, when they would otherwise have 
been marching farther into the Peninsula.” Nay, such confidence has 
Lord Dundonald in this desultory mode of warfare, that he believes with 
three or four ships he could have spread such terror on the shores of the 
Atlantic as to have rendered the Peninsular war an impossibility ! 

The latter part of the volume, the body of which is occupied with the 
brilliant and dashing exploits of the Jmpérieuse, concerns itself with 
the details of the untoward affair in the Aix Roads, and the painful and 
disagreeable recriminations which they led to. Upon the main bearing 
of the question the testimony of Napoleon is quite sufficient. O’Meara 
relates the following conversation as occurring at St. Helena : 


Some conversation now took place about Lord Cochrane, and the attempt 
which his lordship had made to capture or destroy the ships in the Charente. 

I said it was the opinion of a very distinguished officer, whom I named, and 
who was well known to him (Napoleon), that if Cochrane had been properly 
supported, he would have destroyed the whole of the French ships. 

‘He would not only have destroyed them,” replied Napoleon, “ but he might 
and would have taken them out, had your admiral supported him as he ought to 
have done. For, in consequence of the signal made by L’Allemand” (I think 
he said) “ to the ships to do the best in their power to save themselves—sauve 
qui peut, in fact—they became panic-struck, and cut their cables. The terror of 
the drilots was so great, that they actually threw their powder overboard, so that 
they could have offered very litile resistance. 

**The French admiral,” continued Napoleon, “ was an émbécile, but yours was 
just as bad. I assure you, that if Cochrane had been supported, he would have 
taken every one of the ships. They ought not to have been alarmed by your 
brilots, but fear deprived them of their senses, and they no longer knew how to 
act in their own defence.” 


Lord Dundonald’s life has certainly been, as he himself avows, a 
“ chequered” one. When he left the deck of a man-of-war for the floor 
of the House of Commons the same peculiarities attended him. He was 
always on the “wrong side.”’ But then, as he adds, with that manly and 
indomitable spirit which carried him through everything: “ Still it is 
something worth living for, even with the remembrance of my own bitter 
sufferings for no greater offence than the advocacy of popular rights and 
the abolition of naval abuses.” Lord Dundonald lived, in fact, before his 
time. As an aristocrat, he was a mistake. Under a commonwealth he 
would have been High Admiral of Great Britain, and would have been 
allowed to pound away at the French to his heart’s content. 
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MARINE ARTILLERY. 


THE improvements that have been effected during the past two years 
in our cannon, and in those of France, indicate that ere long the arma- 
ment of vessels of war will undergo a great change. Breech-loadin 
guns are more valuable on board ship than even on land, for the crew will 
be protected, while the rapidity of the fire will render a naval engage- 
ment terrible in its results. Still our old system of arming our vessels 
proved a true and faithful servant, and we are, therefore, justified in 
taking a glance at its past history. 

From the earliest period that nations have contended for the supremacy 
of the sea, we find the principle of artillery, or destroying the enemy from 
a distance by missiles, employed. The war galleys of the Greeks, Per- 
sians, and Romans were supplied with catapults, the light artillery of the 
ancients, and though the contest was generally decided by boarding, 
these missiles were first employed to produce confusion. During the 
Crusades new instruments of destruction were employed on board vessels ; 
thus the English galleys were provided with windmills, which rapidly 
revolving, hurled stones, burning substances, and other missiles, whose 
effect was probably very problematical. History tells us of twelve other 
throwing machines employed on vessels during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, but we know nothing positive as to their construction and use. 
When gunpowder was introduced on land, the example was naturally 
followed by the vessels. ‘The first employment of marine artillery is 
supposed to have taken place in 1350, in an action between the Moorish 
King of Seville and the King of Tunis, and next by the Venetians in 
1380. The new arm was not more speedily taken up, because the 
nations regarded it as a dishonest and disgraceful weapon. The oldest 
guns were formed of wrought-iron bars, bound in a cylindrical shape by 
iron rings. The next step in the gun manufactory produced brass 
cannon of enormous calibre, firing stone bullets, whose weight at times 
reached 1200 Ibs. Louis XI. had a gun of this nature, and Muham- 
mad II. breached the walls of Constantinople with a similar cannon. They 
were not, however, used on board ship, owing to their great weight, and 
on land their place was soon occupied by guns of reduced size, which 
fired iron balls. When the wreck of the Mary Rose, which sank in 
1545, was discovered a few years back, two guns were brought up by the 
divers, one of wrought-iron, the other of brass, and still containing an 
iron ball. Up to 1558, or more than two hundred years after the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, no great progress was made in the construction of 
cannon ; they easily burst, and did as much injury to friend as to foe. 
Hence, cannon were not generally introduced on board ship, and the old 
machines were still employed. 

With the discovery of America by the Spaniards, and the route to 
India by the Portuguese, vessels of war gained a great importance. 
Commerce supplied the means to continue the war, and powder rendered 
it terrible and sanguinary. Nor were the Turks behindhand in the Medi- 
terranean; and the first great naval engagement was fought at Lepanto 
in 1571, between the Turks and the allied fleets of Spain and Italy. The 
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ships were chiefly galleys armed with light guns, but the Venetians had 
six vessels armed with a broadside of three heavy guns, which decided 
the fate of the day. This is the first instance known in which a smaller 
number of guns of heavy calibre gained a decided advantage over a large 
number of small calibre. 

In 1588 Philip II. astounded the world by his Invincible Armada. 
This fleet consisted of 132 ships, the largest sien of 1550 tons, and 
armed with 50 guns. The size of the English vessels, and their mode of 
armament, can be measured by the description of the Grace de Dieu, 
one of the English fleet that opposed the Armada. «This ship, built by 
Henry VIII. in 1520, measured 1000 tons,’and had a battery of 103 iron 
and 19 brass cannon, with a crew of 349 soldiers, 300 sailors, and 50 
gunners. As to the armament, we are told, “although this ship had 
really 122 guns, there were only thirty-four deserving the name of 
cannon; all the rest were falconets, &c., firing bullets of one to three 
pounds.” As this was one of the largest ships, we can form an idea of 
the armament of the rest. Another English ship, built in 1620, the 
Royal Prince, of 1500 tons, had a battery of 55 guns: of these, two 
were ‘petrowels,” or 24-pounders; six demi-cannon, or 32-pounders ; 
twelve were culverins, or 18-pounders, 9 feet long, and weighing 177 lbs. ; 
eighteen were demi-culverins, or 9-pounders; thirteen 5-pounders; and 
the rest smaller. Hence in this battery there were no less than six 
different calibres—a great defect in our earlier marine artillery. In 1637, 
Charles I. built the largest ship-of-war yet known, the Sovereign of the 
Seas. It had three batteries, containing eighty-six guns. In the lower 
battery were thirty long 24-pounders and 32-pounders; in the middle 
battery thirty 12-pounders and 9-pounders; on the upper deck “ other 
lighter guns ;” and at bow and stern “‘ many murderous pieces.” Another 
advancement was made in marine artillery by the French in 1682, when 
they employed mortars on board ships in bombarding Algiers. The way 
of arranging the mortar-beds was discovered on this occasion, and has 
remained unchanged to the present day. 

In the sanguinary and obstinate contests between the English and 
Dutch during Cromwell's time, the ships and batteries employed do not 
appear to have greatly varied from the Sovereign of the Seas. On the 
contrary, that ship, with only one exception, continued the largest in the 
English fleet up to the period of the English revolution, and even after 
Cromwell’s death. As the Dutch vessels were similarly armed, we can 
understand how these fleets could continue an action for three days with- 
out doing each other material injury. Neither party possessed many 
guns whose balls would penetrate the sides of vessels, and cause them to 
sink. At the end of the seventeenth century, when, owing to the inces- 
sant wars, the number of vessels of war greatly increased, and the ex- 
penses with them, iron guns were gradually introduced, although naval 
officers at first regarded them very doubtfully, and opposed them as far 
as they could. This was, however, nearly the only material change that 
took place in marine artillery till 1790. At that period a new piece was 
introduced on board men-of-war by Lord Melville, known as carronades, 
from the name of the firm that made them. They were chiefly substi- 
tuted for the 9 and 5-pounders, and the variety of calibres was thus 
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reduced, as not only was the weight of these guns less, but their bore 
larger. 

Tn other respects ships’ batteries underwent but slight modification up 
to the battle of Trafalgar, as will be seen from the armament of the 
Santissima Trinidad, the largest vessel in the allied Franco-Spanish 
fleet. This ship, built at the Havannah, had 126 guns. The Victory, the 
English flag-ship, had on its three decks ninety 32, 24, and 12-pounders, 
ten long 12-pounders, bow and stern, and two 68-pounder carronades. 
The weight of a broadside was, in the Santissima Trinidad, 1190; in 
the Victory, 1180lbs. A modern screw man-of-war of 140 guns, like the 
Marlborough or La Bretagne, hurls a broadside of 3500 |bs., or thrice 
the above weight, while every shot would penetrate the sides of the ships 
engaged at Trafalgar. This comparison is a striking proof of the pro- 

ess marine artillery has made during the last fifty years. 

In the reduction of the calibre of the guns the authorities had gone 
from one extreme to the other, and up to thirty years ago the long 
18-pounder was considered the lucky mean. Hence it was universall 
employed for ships’ batteries. It was, however, found by trial that this 
gun was too heavy for the upper deck, apart from the fact that owing to 
its length it occupied too much space. Its weight strained the beams, 
and hence 9-pounders were substituted on the upper deck. But this 
cannon was found to have too little weight and percussive force, and 
hence, as we have seen, the carronade was introduced. A 382-pounder 
carronade, with its carriage, weighs little more than a mounted 9-pounder. 
Hence the effect of the broadside, especially at short distances, was 
greatly augmented, for while the striking force of a 9-pounder ball at its 
greatest speed only gives 14,000 lbs., that of the 4 Hr carronade 
is 25,000 Ibs., or nearly double. What the carronade lost by its reduced 
charge and length in accuracy of fire was made up again by the greater 
truth of the bore and the lessened windage. ‘The art of boring cannon 
was formerly so imperfect, that it was found impossible to give a long 
gun the reduced windage of the carronade. 

The great effect of carronades at short distances induced several go- 
vernments to arm frigates and corvettes exclusively with that class of 
gun, an error from which the English suffered terribly in the American 
war of 1813-15. They were perfectly powerless against the heavily- 
armed American frigates, which fired at them from distances which the 
carronades could not carry. 

Since this war a new system of marine artillery has been introduced, 
chiefly consisting in the heavy armament of vessels, removing all car- 
ronades below 32-pounders, and introducing a greater regularity of 
calibre. The conviction was arrived at that the great variety of calibres 
produced considerable confusion in action, as mistakes took place in the 
powder charges and balls, and the rapidity of fire was thus greatly im- 
peded ; 32-pounders, divided into three classes, were therefore introduced, 
differing in length and weight according to the decks, Still, the enormous 
quantity of old material, which could not be thrown away, deferred this 
salutary change for several years, and many attempts were made to con- 
vert the 24-pounders into 32-pounders by increasing the bore, but this 
soon proved impracticable, The guns were not strong enough to stand an 
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increased charge, and so many accidents occurred that the system was 
discontinued. At one time, 42-pounder guns were introduced in the 
lower battery, but were soon abolished, as their increased weight was not 
compensated by improved accuracy and range. 

The employment of steam in vessels of war introduced a further 
change in the system of marine artillery. As the vessels were all paddle- 
wheeled at the outset, and the greater portion of the machinery above 
water, these vessels could not be employed against large ships unless they 
had a superior armament to any yet employed. In order, then, to derive 
all possible advantage from the rapidity of steam motion, it was found 
necessary to arm the new vessels with the heaviest guns they could carry, 
especially as the space occupied by the machinery did not allow them to 
employ a broadside in action. England, who was first in the field with 
steam ships-of-war, solved the problem, by constructing a 56-pounder 
11 feet long, and weighing 98 cwt., which was so superior to the 32- 
pounders of the gun vessels, that the ships armed with it were rendered 
perfectly secure. Although this cannon only fired solid shot, it was 
superior to the shell-guns which were being gradually introduced, both 
in range and force. 

These shell-guns were the invention of a French artillery officer, Colonel 
Paixhans. As far back as 1810 the French had a species of howitzer cast 
at Seville, with which they fired thirteen shells into Cadiz at a distance of 
seven thousand paces. This gun appears to have given Colonel Paixhans 
the leading idea for the construction of his shell-guns, although it was first 
= by Napoleon I., who wrote to the minister of marine in 1807: 
‘I desire that you will have a gun cast at Douai to fire 8-inch grenades. 
At the same time have 78-pounder solid balls prepared for these guns, 
and make trial of their range and effect ; such projectiles, if fired by a 
battery of twenty such cannon, must produce a magnificent effect.” 

The original Paixhans gun weighed 73 ewt., and was 9 feet 10 inches in 
length ; it fired a solid shot of 86 lbs. and a shell of 66 lbs. As these guns 
were found too heavy for ordinary steamers, they underwent some modifi- 
cations, and at last a 68-pounder shell-gun of 65 ewt. and 9 feet long was 
adhered to. These guns were gradually introduced into the batteries of 
all ships of the line, and are divided into three classes: No. 1, 95 ewt., 
for the bow and stern-chasers of steamers : these are nearly all pivot-guns 
on the upper deck ; No. 2, 65 cwt., now the usual battery gun of ships 
of the line and heavy frigates; No. 3, 52 ewt., for smaller frigates and 
corvettes. All the other guns are still the 32-pounders we have already 
described, so that there are only two ealibres on board our fighting ships, 
which, as we have seen, is of great importance. 

While England, France, Russia, and Holland follow this system with 
slight variations, America has employed another principle, and fallen into 
an error, from which it will suffer severely on the first collision with any 
other naval power. This principle consists in arming their ships with the 
smallest number of guns of the largest possible calibre. Thus, in 1845, 
a gun was cast at Liverpool for the United States frigate Princeton, weigh- 
ing above 16,000 lbs. The solid shot fired from it was 12 inches in dia- 
meter, and weighed 213 lbs. ; the shell, 152 lbs. A similar gun had burst 
the previous year and killed several of the crew. Since then, the United 
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States government have carried this principle still further, and have offered 
an instance of a ship’s armament, which, though it has produced consider- 
able excitement, has not yet been imitated either by England or France. 
A screw-frigate, the Niagara, was built, the largest in the world. Its 
length is no less than 300 feet, with a breadth of 60 feet. This colossal 
frigate, which is larger than any 140-gun man-of-war, is armed with 12 
guns of the above calibre. It is indubitable that these guns must have a 
greater range than any 68 or 32-pounder ; but it is a question whether, 
in the oscillation of the vessel, the accuracy of such a gun is augmented. 
We may safely assume that such is not the case, for the accuracy of fire 
in action does not depend solely from the construction of the piece, but 
the skill of the captain of the gun and the choice of the right moment for 
firing. Further, although it is certain that if a 213 lb. solid shot strikes, 
it will make a much larger hole than a 68-pounder, and the same is the 
case with the shell, if the Niagara wished to fight our Marlborough, 
it would have only 6 guns to oppose to a broadside of 70. These 70, 
however, fire a simultaneous broadside of 3000 lbs., while that of the 
Niagara only amounts to 1278 lbs. The Marlborough can load her guns 
at least thrice during the time the Niagara fires once, and thus fires 210 
balls against 6. Other things being equal, itis more probable that twenty 
of these will hit sooner than one out of six. But twenty 32-pounder solid 
shot, or only five 68-pounder shells, will produce more damage than one 
213-pounder, and the Americans have made, in our opinion, a grand 
miscalculation. Both English and French are very careful not to be out- 
~~ by other nations in their marine progress, and they would assuredly 

ave imitated the agara if they had not arrived at a similar conclusion 
with ourselves. 

Since the introduction of the screw, the paddle-wheel steamers are 
gradually ap ame from the Navy List, and no new 56-pounders are 
now cast. In their place we have the long 68-pounder gun, No. 1, which is 
used as a swivel-gun on board ships of the line and frigates. This 
surpasses the 56-pounder in nearly every respect, and can also be ark 4 
fire shell. 

During the last ten years increased efforts have been made in all 
maritime countries to improve the guns. North America has been 
especially anxious to reduce the weight of the cannon by removing all 
superfluous metal, while maintaining the calibre. Enormous sums have 
been expended on this for years, but the result is not yet satisfactory, as 
far as large guns are concerned. Captain Dahlgren, a Swedish officer in 
the American service, has, however, produced a howitzer for arming boats, 
which is handier than any gun hitherto known. It is divided into three 
classes, two being 12-pounders, the other 24. The 12-pounder, No, 2, 
weighs, including the carriage, 450 lbs.; No. 1, 750 lbs.; and the 24. 
pounder, 1000 lbs, To furnish an idea of the value of this gun, we need 
only state that a No. 2 has been fired seven times in thirty-five seconds, 

The desire to increase the rapidity of fire has led to many attempts 
being made, during the last ten years, to obtain breech-loading guns, 
Of such cannon two varieties have been repeatedly subjected to trial ; 
one invented by Major Cavalli, in the Sardinian service, the other by 
the Swedish Baron Wahrendorff. Both guns are rifled with two grooves 
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with a half turn, fire cylindro-conical balls, and only differ in the mode 
of closing the chamber after the charge has been introduced. Both 

surpass the 32-pounders in range and penetration; but the trials 
made with them in England and Sweden proved that the mode of 
closing did not offer sufficient guarantee against accidents by bursting, 
and hence their introduction has been for the present postponed. 

The idea of breech-loading guns is not at all new, for it was em- 
ployed at the commencement of the sixteenth century. In an old 
Spanish work on artillery, written by Captain Diego Veano, a French 
translation of which appeared in 1628, two cannon are drawn and de- 
scribed, which were breech-loaders. One was a bronze gun (pierrier), 
which fired a stone weighing 120]bs. In loading, the chamber was 
taken out, and after being filled with powder, and the ball placed in the 
barrel, it was screwed in again. The author states, however, that this 
mode of loading was very inconvenient and tedious, and that he had 
only seen one gun of this sort in the Lisbon arsenal. On the other 
hand, he speaks very highly of a second cannon of this nature, whose 
dimensions he merely describes as “ longue et estroite,” and says that it 
was chiefly onghegel on board ships, because it was so handy to load. 
According to the drawing, the separate chamber was enclosed in a por- 
tion of the barrel, like in the needle-gun, and hermetically closed by a 
horizontal iron wedge. He also remarks, that for more rapid firing, 
each cannon was supplied with thirty or forty of these chambers, which 
served to protect the powder from dampness. We can approximate to the 
time required by ved se for the author declares that it was done while 
the gun was being run out again, or, at the most, did not occupy more 
than two minutes, even with the clumsy appliances then used. That such 
i were cot ames: wre png on board vessels, is seen from the 

ct that the above-mentioned iron gun brought up from the wreck of 
the Mary Rose, has also a removable chamber. A small bronze 
4-pounder, found on an island near Australia, and which belonged to a 
Dutch vessel lost there in 1727, is also made in the same fashion; and 
another gun of the same sort, bearing the date of 1650, was recently 
brought home from the Gambia by an English war-steamer. 

During the Crimean war, the Lancaster gun was constructed in Eng- 
land, and great results were expected from it in the bombardment of 
Cronstadt. A cannon was desired to fire shell at such distances that 
the vessel armed with it should be out of the enemy’s range, for the 
— of wooden walls against stone walls might result in favour of 
the latter. The English fancied they had solved the problem by casting 
an 85cwt. gun, 11 feet long, and weighing 93cwt., rifled after the 
principle of the rifle, and firing ‘an oblong wrought-iron shell. Experi- 
ments were tried on land and water, which gave the enormous range of 
7000 paces; but the other results were not so favourable, as the shells 
had an unhappy knack of bursting in the mouth of the gun, and had a 
most eccentric flight. In addition, the gun burst at the seventh round, by 
a shell sticking fast in it. The English government seemed inclined to 
give the gun up, but, being urged by the public press, armed several 
gun-boats with the new cannon, some proceeding to the Baltic, others to 
the Black Sea. At the bombardment of Sveaborg the Lancaster guns 
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did no special service ; two were landed at Balaklava, and employed to 
sink the Russian ships of the line: one of them burst after a few days, 
and killed a large number of its servers, while the other was fired for a 
long time at the ships, but never hit one of them even by accident. 
These results caused the gun to be withdrawn. 

We have thus come down to the two great inventions of' the day—the 
Armstrong gun and the Napoleon howitzer. The former has been too 
often described for us to delay with it here, and is still in an experimental 
stage; but the French gun, having been tried and not found wanting, de- 
serves a few lines of notice. “ 

The canon 4 la Napoléon has been hitherto kept a great secret, and 
only a few general ideas of its construction have oozed out. It has 
several points in common with the Armstrong gun: the rifled, bore, the 
cylindro-conical form of the projectiles, and the circumstance that the latter 
are shells, which are converted into solid shot by filling them with sand 
and sawdust. In other respects they vary, however. The Napoleon gun 
is made of common gun-metal, has six grooves, with one turn in every 
two metres, is loaded at the mouth, and the projectile is guided by six 
slightly projecting zinc wings, which fit into the grooves. These guns 
were made before the Crimean war, and some batteries were even taken 
into action. They, however, mspired the French commanders with but 
little confidence ; did not fulfil the expectations, and the old system was 
adhered to. At that time these guns had only three grooves, and the 
projectile six wings, two fitting into each groove. But it was found that 
three grooves produced too much friction, and they were raised to the 
present number. 

Incredible rumours have been spread of the range and acc of these 
guns: thus, we are told that a single horseman can be struck at nine 
thousand paces; still this requires confirmation. We can easily explain 
the great range and accuracy of the Armstrong gun, for its construction 
and the form of the ball are far superior to the French. By the breech 
loading the windage is entirely prevented, and the gases cannot escape 
between the projectile and the side of the gun. This cannot be the case, 
however, in the French gun, as it is loaded at the muzzle, and both the 
ball and its wings must Rene a certain amount of windage. Again, while 
the Armstrong projectile is placed in the chamber without any particular 
care, the French gunner must accurately fit the wings into the grooves, 
a defect which will be very perceptible in action and powder-smoke. 
However, by both inventions great progress has been made in artillery, 
and the possibility of grooving field-pieces has restored them their old 
superiority, of which the Enfield rifle once threatened to deprive them. 

One circumstance greatly in favour of the French cannon is, that the ordi- 
nary metal can be used for them ; and it is said that guns of the old —_— 
can be rifled without any injury to their strength, as the powder-charge 
has been so greatly reduced. While formerly the charge was one-fourth 
the weight of the ball, it is reduced in the new guns to one-fifth. On the 
other hand, the Armstrong system can neither be applied to the old guns, 
nor can they be made of the ordinary gun metal. Hence its universal 
introduction will entail an enormous expense, and considerable time. The 
12-pounder & la Napoléon weighs about 124 ewt., the old 24-pounder 
Apri—voL. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXXIL 2K 
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45 ewt. It has now been resolved that the rifled 12-pounder shall 
become the normal gun of the French service, and all the other species 
will be done away with. All the fortress and siege guns will be 12-pounders, 
while the field batteries will be armed with 4-pounders. The rifled guns 
have only one fault: canister cannot be fired from them, and it is a ques- 
tion whether this circumstance will not deteriorate from their undoubted 
good qualities in action. 

The greatest improvement introduced recently in marine artillery is 
the tangent. Twenty years ago nothing could be more defective than 
the way of getting the right elevation ; hundreds of plans were tried and 
failed, for they were either too complicated or not suitable. To give an 
idea of this defect, we need only quote a few examples from the later 
naval actions. In the action between the United States frigate United 
States and the English frigate Macedonian, when both ships fought at a 
distance of 800 to 1000 yards, and each fired about 2500 rounds, only 
95 balls struck the hull of the English vessel, and only 5 the American. 
Further, in the battle of Navarino, which was fought at anchor in very 
smooth water and extremely short range, the English line-of-battle-ship 
the Albion fired 4000 balls from 74 guns at the Turks, without sinking 
a@ single vessel. Inthe same way the English 74, the Genoa, lay with 
her broadside for three hours and a half so close to a Turkish ship of the 
line that the white of the Turks’ eyes could be seen from her, but though 
7000 Ibs. of powder, with the proportionate cannon-balls, were expended, 
the enemy was not sunk or even placed hors de combat. Such slight 
results, which were frequently found in naval actions, though surprising, 
can be easily explained : they were the produce of the captain’s want of 
control over his batteries during action, as well as the confusion and 
gloom in the vessel. When we think of the dense smoke, the crowding 
of some two hundred men into a confined space, the deafening thunder of 
the guns, the running about of the powder-monkeys, boarders, and others, 
the concussion of enemy’s balls, the cracking and flying of splinters, the 
explosion of shells, we need not feel surprised that, uncontrolled as the 
aim of the guns had hitherto been, the great portion of the balls was 
uselessly expended. The introduction of the tangent scale has entirely 
removed this evil. The captain, standing on the quarter-deck, can now 
coolly measure distances, and regulate the proper elevation. By the aid 
of this instrument, four thousand rounds will in future be hardly ex- 
changed without sinking a whole fleet, and the extreme duration of a 
naval action, which used once to last over three days, will now require 
hardly so many hours. 

The projectiles have changed their shape very slightly since the period 
when iron was introduced instead of the clumsy and expensive stone 
shots. In the last century, and at the beginning of the present one, bar 
and chain-shot were employed to injure the enemy’s rigging. But since 
the practice has been followed of aiming specially at the hull, as any 
ball rising too high may still injure the rigging, and since vessels have 
avoided close quarters as much as possible, the use of these projectiles has 
been abolished. Common solid shot, and shells filled or empty, are nearly 
the only projectiles placed on board ship. In some navies—as, for instance, 
the Swedish and Prussian—where there is a fancy for eccentric projectiles, 
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they employ shells filled with lead. The English and Americans pay no 
attention to eccentric projectiles; but are wrong in this, for the Swedish 
36-pounders, loaded with shell, surpass their 32-pounders both in range 
and accuracy. The French allow the advantages of eccentric projectiles, 
though they have hitherto only employed those which are concentric (at 
least nominally), for a common ball is never perfectly round. 

Finally, we have to examine into the changes introduced in the forma- 
tion and exercise of the ships’ crews. This has now attained a pitch of 
perfection, partly through the new improvements in the material, partly 
through systematic instruction and long practice, such as would not have 
been thought possible ten years ago. The English and French, those 
eternal rivals, have made the greatest progress; then come the Ame- 
ricans. The Dutch, who once played the first part at sea under their 
Van Tromps and De Ruyters, are now inferior to the other three nations. 
Improvements are only slowly introduced in this phlegmatic nation. 
Russia is following in the footsteps of France since the last war, and her 
navy is assuming an entirely different aspect. In the earliest times the 
guns of vessels of war were served by land artillerymen, and the sailors 
solely employed for the sails and rigging. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the great defects of such a system were discovered in 
England, and it was abolished. A man must be more than a good 
artilleryman to handle guns on board a ship; before all, it is requisite 
that the marine artilleryman should be acquainted with the element on 
which he moves—that is, be a perfect sailor. Leaving out of the question 
that the fastening and movement of the guns is very different from that 
on land, the movement of the ship in action renders it desirable that the 
man should have a firm footing, work quickly, aim surely, and be pre- 
pared to cope with the accidents which so often occur during action. 
Starting on this principle, the English put aside soldiers as marine ar- 
tillerymen more than one hundred and fifty years ago, and supplied their 
place with sailors; a circumstance which caused their artillery to become 
so superior, and led principally to their repeated victories. Their example 
was followed by the Dutch ; but France, to her detriment, adhered longest 
to the old system, till the bitter experiences of the revolutionary wars 
proved its inefficiency, and caused a change. Now France has advanced 
beyond all other nations in this respect. While the other navies still 
retain soldiers partly on board their ships for various reasons, but ey 
to prevent any mutiny, there are only sailors on board French ships-of- 
war. Russia, in this respect, is worst off of all the continental nations, 
for the few seamen supplied by her seaboard do not suffice to man the 
twentieth part of her navy. Hence she is forced to have recourse to 
her soldiers, and tries by twenty years’ service to render them what they 
are not—sailors. 

Trusting to their constant victories and their superiority in artillery, 
to which they mainly owed those victories, the English, at the com- 
mencement of this century, paid no special attention to their marine 
artillery, and fancied they had made it as good as it required to be. 
After the destruction of the French and Spanish fleets at Aboukir and 
Trafalgar, they rested on their laurels, and considered any rivalry on the 
ocean impossible. The war with the United States first disturbed our 
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equanimity, and continued unsuccessful engagements proved that we had 
not attained the highest stage of perfection. This experience, however, 
had the valuable result, that from that time great attention was paid to 
| the choice of the captains of guns, and a regular naval artillery school 
| was established. Properly qualified sailors were selected, and educated 
| both theoretically and practically. Any one who has paid a visit to the 
Excellent will have noticed with admiration the skill our sailors have 
: attained. As the Excellent lay quietly in harbour, a capital arrange- 
ment has been made to teach the sailors correct firing when a ship is 
rolling. An exercising gun is placed on a platform, to which a move- 
ment is imparted by means of machinery very like that of a ship at sea. 
From this institution three hundred perfectly trained captains of guns 
are turned out every year, who serve as instructors on board our 
vessels. 

In this way our marine artillery has reached a point never before 
known. Similar schools exist in France, at Brest, Cherbourg, and 
Toulon. Napoleon III. devotes exclusive attention to the training of the 
matelots-cannoniers, and they are hardly inferior to the gunners of the 
Excellent. The French, however, are much more particular in the 
theoretic branch, and the training occupies four years, with us only two. 

By a proper division of the crew and daily exercise, it is possible to ex- 
ercise the sailors of a man-of-war perfectly at the guns in eight weeks. 
In some cases six weeks have been found sufficient. We have been pre- 
sent on board a ship, in which two broadsides were loaded and fired in a 
minute—a result which proved the splendid training the crew had re- 
ceived. But here we find a numerical measure of the progress marine 
artillery has made in the last fifty years. At the beginning of this century 
it was considered a remarkable circumstance if the guns, then of much 
smaller calibre ghan now, could be fired once in three minutes, while a 
much heavier gun is at present fired six times in that space ; and the ac- 
curacy of the fire is equally improved. It is impossible to do more with 
the guns we now employ; but, of course, if breech loading be found to 
| be possible, our rapidity of fire will be proportionally imereased. If 
the next war lead to naval engagements, they will assume a fearfully 
| destructive character in the present state of artillery. A few hours will 
now produce a result which years of war would not have brought about 
formerly. That nation which is superior to the other in material and 
personnel must indubitably prove the victor at sea, for the employment 
of steam renders the ship independent of the wind, and deprives the weaker 
party of any advantage it might derive from clever manceuvring. 
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